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Hall’s $32 Hair Renewer 


Falling Hair. Hall's Hair Renewer promptly stops falling hair because it des- 
troys the germs that produce this trouble. We certainly believe that the intelligent 
and faithful use of this remedy will prove eminently satisfactory in these cases. 

Dandruff. ilall's Hair Renewer at once removes all dandruff from the scalp, 
and completely destroys the dandruff germs. 

Promotes Growth. Hall’s Hair Renewer stimulates and nourishes the hair- 
bulbs and promotes a luxuriant growth of hair. 

A Spiendid Dressing. Hall’s Hair Renewer does not interfere with curling 
or waving the hair. 

Your Doctor. Show this formula to your family physician. He is acquainted with 
each ingredient, hence can give you a valuable opinion concerning its use for falling hair, 
dandruff, etc. —_ R. P. Hatt & Co., Nashua, N. H. 

% Glycerin. Capsicum. Tea. Rosemary Leaves. Bay Rum. 
Formula. Sulphur. Boconiyoorin. : Alcohol. Water. Perfume. 











DOES NOT CHANGE THE COLOR OF THE HAIR 








Patti, Mansfield, William H. Crane, Mrs. 
Kendall, Robert Mantell, Rose Coghlan, Neil 
Burgess, E. L. Davenport, Tony Pastor, Cora 
Tanner, Senator Roger Q. Mills, and over 600 


New England clergymen have indorsed 


Dr. Warren’s Wild Cherry | 


and Sarsaparilla Troches 





All Druggists. Box sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents by the 
American Medicine Company, Manchester, N. H. 
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of study and experience can produce. 
perfect instrument 


tell us so. 





advance payment or deposit. 
Nothin, 


is ours, a 





If you want a good 
plano we save you 
from $100 to $300 
by our direct factory- 
to-purchaser system. 











WING PIANOS 


are made by us, in our own factory. They are sold direct from our factory and in no other way. Every 
unnecessary cost is eliminated. Every dollar spent with us is piano value through and through—the best that 40 years 
The lowest, factory-price consistent with an artistically and musically 


THE WING TONE is so sweet and deep it is in a class of its own. 
“Pure and sweet; every note clear and musical; responsive to the lightest touch, 
volume and power, without a trace of harshness "—this describes the tone of the WING PIANO. 


THE WING WAY 


We will place a WING PIANO in any home in the United States on trial entirely at our expense, without any 
lf, after 20 days’ trial in your own home, it is not ae » we take it back. 
to be paid bv you before it is sent, when it is received, or when it is returned. 
more obligation to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our factory. 
olutely. Easy instaliment payments, if you desire them. 


Thousands of customers yearly write and 
yet possessing great 





ou are under no 
Every expense and all risk 








When you buy a piano at retail you pay the retail dealer's store 
as he and other expenses ; you pay his ay and you pay the com- 
or salary agents or employs. We make 

the he WING PIANO and sell it pat ong We orapney 
no agents or salesmen. When you buy the WING 
PIANO you pay the actual cost of construction 
small wholesale profit. 


sands of pianos ready. 


lus only our 
This profit is small because we sell thou- 
Most retail stores sell no more than 12 to 
20 pianos yearly must charge from $100 to $300 profit on each. 

ou can calculate this yourself. These dealers get as much —_ 
on their cheap pianos as on the standard high grade ones. As the 
cheap pianos cost po oa hal Oey talk up’” and push the cheap 
pianos —but often call high grade. 


. FRE 


“The Book of Complete Information 
About Pianos.” 


A copyrighted book of 152 pages with many 
illustrations. A comolete reference book 
on the piano subject. History of the 


WING “ * 
& SON * 


370-390 Sp 
W. 13th St., cn 
New York & 


Send to the name 2%”. Piano, descriptions of every part, how to 
and address written a judge good and bad materials, workmanship, 
below, your Free &- etc. Teaches you how to buy 


e 
Beokswithoutany cost ~,.. latelligently. 
or obligation on my part. , * book. 
2 ~ . 
* >,» Free for the asking from 


*. the old house of 


You need this 











Pioneers of the direct plan of piano selling, our unparalleled success 
has brought forlh many imitators, bu 
either as to the excellence of 
omy of our methods. 
45,000 satished and enthusiastic buyers testify to this. 


Wing Pianos and ict methods. 
send you names in your lo 


our word is g 
meget ‘reget’ wi will also tell you this. 


B+ for 12 years. 
EVEN IF YOU 
WRITE OR SEND THE COUPON 


tno competitors, 
our product or the integrity and econ- 
Forty years of daily increasing business a: 


Ask a Wing customer what he thinks of 
We will 
cality for the asking. 
r commercial standing and sat ome will guarantee you that 


and contract gilt-ed; he publishers of any 
G PIANO is broadly guaranteed in 


ARE NOT READY TO BUY 


TO-DAY 








THE MARVELOUS INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


If you choose, and without extra cost, your 
piano can have this wonderful addition, ‘ Imitates per- 
fectly the mandolin, guirar, harp, zither, ‘and banjo. 
Music written for these instruments, can be played just as 
perfectly by a single player on the piano as though rendered 
by an orchestra. It is an intregal part of the instrument ; 
does not take in any way from its tone or value as a piano 
and prolongs the life of the strings and action. 








WING & SON 





370-390 W. 13th St. 
New York Pal 
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GRAND 


An Unlimited Humber of Prizes will be distributed among those who make a copy 
Art Director decides that your cont is even 40 
ood as the original, it will win an illustrated magazine 14 
the work of the most prominent artists of the country. 
to Win a P ill no : I 
ight down now and copy this picture with either pencil or pen andink. See 
you can do it, If you are a prize winner it will prove you have talent for drawing. 


Copy This Picture and Win a Prize 


Thousands of le now earning: small pay have illustrating ability, but do not know 
it. If you will slat pate drawing to-day, we will tell you whethe 

wing is even 40 percent.as good as the original, you have this natural 
ability, and we can start you on the road to a comfortable and independent living, 
with pleasant, steady and profitable employment. 


Correspondence institute of America, Dept. 348, Scranton, Pa. 
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rize—It will not cost you a cent to enter this 


r you possess this talent, 











, Beery ‘one Should Know 
About the World's 
t Pictures 


RY 
CTURES 


ONE CENT BACH 
for 25 or more. Size 51-2 
x8. (6to \0 times the size 
of this Madonna.) 

Send 25 cents for 25 Ar 
Subjects, or 25 fur children. 

What Kind of Pictures are 
Your Children Learning to 
Like? 


Send three two-cent 
stamps for Catalogue of 
1,000 miniature illustra- 
tions, two pictures, and a 
colored Bird picture. 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO. - - Box 117, Miiuen, 4-s8. 
TEMPTING! DELICIOUS! HEALTHFUL! 


Corn-cakes, Hoe-cakes, Egg-bread and many other appetiz- 
ing breads can be made with 


VIRGINIA WHITE FLINT MOUNTAIN CORN MEAL 


Sold only from mill to consumer to insure perfect freshness. 
10, 20, and 40 pound packages at 50c, $1.00 and $2.00. A 
choice selection of recipes with each package. 


OLD VIRGINIA CORN MILLING 
Danville, Va. 


Tricycles for Cripples 


Chairs for lef 
Invalids Ly ae 


Complete catalog 
Write for it to-day 
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Sent on request. 


™ BE A TRAVELING 
SALESMAN 


We have trained hundreds of men to be high-grade 
h Traveling Salesmen, and assisted them to secure 
positions with reliable firms where they have in- 
creased their earning power from two to ten times. 


e will do the same for you. Ours is the greatest 
course in Practical Salesmanship ever written, 
endorsed by sales-managers of leading firms every- 

Ss 


’ © maintain the largest and best equip- 
ped Free Employment Bureau in the world, 
with offices in five cities, and have more calls for sales- 

men than we can fill from the best firms in the United 

Our Graduates earn big money be- 

cause they are properly trained to get results. Salesman- 
ship is the Universal Science; no matter what your business is, 
the knowledge of real salesmanship we give you will help you 
to earn more money. If you are interested in increasing your 
earning power and want to enter the most pleasant, best paid 
profession on earth, write for our Free Book, “A Knight of 
the Grip.”” Address nearest office 
Dept. NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
New York  Chicag Kansas City Minneapolis 
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RED or é6 


‘oor WVULGAN” STYLO PENS 


| The ONLY perfect, non-leakable Stylo Pens 


at a moderate price. 
$1.00 
| on receipt of price, ’ “ae, $3 
“eng 
J. ULLRICH & CO, ““*eu3# 
Manufacturers a) He 
| Dept. 25 Thames Building, pe 
135 Greenwich Street, 
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Our illustrated catalog proves it. . 
ploiting any one make, but offer you your own choice of the entire typewriter 


Boston Branch, 38 Bromfield Street 


HOME OFFICE, 


THE TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE °*: 
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TYPEWRITER 


Write for a copy now. Weare not ex- 


Every machine at a saving to you of from 25% 


NEW YORK 


Broadway, New York. 
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Gabler pianos represent the very: highest 
quality — artistically, musically, and in point 
of durability — that can be produced. 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


THE PIANOS THAT WIN 
BY COMPARISON 


have the sincere endorsement of the best 
musical critics, and the enthusiastic recom- 
mendation of thousands of satisfied owners. 

For over fifty years the Gabler has been 
the choice of those who want highest quality 
and full value. 

You can secure a Gabler on the most 
attractive terms — ask for 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 
(Established 1854) 
466 Whitlock Avenue NEW YORK 























PRESS CLIPPINGS 


Most thorough service 
in the United States 


To PROMINENT MEN and POLITICAL 
CANDIDATES the Bureau is a big boon, in 
that alf matter relative to themselves, their 
opponents, etc., can be brought to attention 
at a small cost. 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS and HEADS OF 
DEPARTMENTS use newspaper clippings for 
record and reference. 

CORPORATIONS keep posted as to state 
and municipal legislation, and other matters 
affecting their interests. 

DEPARTMENTS, COMMISSIONS, 
BUREAUS, Etc., order clippings to secure 
data for satistical work, information to aid 
operation, or comment to gauge public opinion. 

Let us know your Business, Profession or 
Hobby, and we will tell you of the benefits 
derived from our service. 


Luce’s Press Clipping Bureau 


66 Park Place 68 Devonshire St. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


Souvenir and Memorial Albums made in our 
ap Book Department 
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Ve / or 
Tales More Fascinating and Exciting 
than Balzac or French Court Memoirs 


LIFE 


In payment for binding fora publishing house that nas gone into liquida- 


tion, we have taken a few sets of the famous Paul de novels which 
were awarded the Gold Medal on PAPER, PRINTING, BINDING and 
ILLUSTRATIONS. While they last we will sell them at HALP-PRIOER 
and <n small monthly payments. We suggest that you write at once for 
full idee if you care to secure this rare and unusual set of French 


novels. 

PAUL DE KOCK 

The Merriest French Humorist 
has written sparkling, witty, amusing, riveting novels--antidotes for 
melancholy. ‘The stories, literally translated, race merrily along, nothing 
didatic or dull; as orixinal as Boccaccio, as mirthful as Gil Blas, more 
fascinating than Sterne, Smollett, or Fielding. 


SHORT FASCINATING STORIES 

‘* Paul de Kock is a tonic in books instead of in bottles.""-Max O'RELL* 
“His charming characters seem to be under the influence of champagne.” 
CHABLES LEVER. “ He had kept France laughing for years- the Smollett 
of France.”-BosTON HERALD. We dislike the superlative but we believe 
the best and richest book value ever offered. The set contains the most 
delicate and artistic + rench illustrations made specially for this work by 
Glackens, Henri Sloan, Wenzell, Sterner, and many other famous artists. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE 
giving you full particulars and sample pages of this rare set of books, but 
you must write to-day, stating whether you are interested in cloth or 
half merocco binding. (We give estimates on binding single volumes or 
entire libraries. Work for trade dealers and librarians our specialty.) 





N.E. Mag. Mar. '09 
BRAINARD: BOOK BINDERY, 425 Fifth Ave., New York 
Please send me particulars. I am interested in the. ...... binding 
Name.....- cghsawassecteccnsensee 
Address .. 
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The MARCH Number of 


‘SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 


Is Notable in Many Ways 


@ One of the special features that will attract wi ead attention and 
comment is the first of MRS. WHARTON’S Tales of Men— 
THE BOLTED DOOR. A story of remarkable power and intensity 
with a thrilling element of tragedy and mystery. 

@ There is a charming article descriptive of a visit“AT HERRICK’S 
HOME IN DEVON,” with illustrations. 

@ Edward S. Curtis writes of “THE VILLAGE TRIBES OF 
THE DESERT,” illustrated with more of his beautiful photographs. 
@ The much discussed anonymous author of “ENGLAND AND 
THE ENGLISH FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW,” 
writes this time of SPORT. He makes some very interesting com- 
parisons between the spirit of Sport in England and America. 

@ Two articles of much more than ordinary importance are “ GOV- 
ERNMENT vs. BANK ISSUES,” by J. Laurence Laughlin, a 
discussion of vital interest to every business man in the country; and 
“AN AMERICAN CONCERT OF THE POWERS,” by the emi- 
nent authority on International Law, Theodore S. Woolsey. A 
proposed substitute for the always difficult-to-enforce MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 


q@ “JOHN MARVEL, ASSISTANT,” by Thomas Nelson 
Page, is the great serial of the year. It began in January. 


@ Have you subscribed yet ? 
@ The Short Stories are, as usual, the best of the month. 
$3.00a Year 25 cents a Number 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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*. The World’s Best 

Mystery and Detective Stories 
a} 

~ 

- 


Edited by Julian Hawthorne 


Six Charming Volumes 
101 Strange Stories 


Only 
The Review of Reviews 50 Cents 


For Two Years Advance Payment 
The Most Entertaining and Thrilling Library Ever Published 


Po e><>-<>-¢: oy 


! 

{ Whether a De Quincey classic, or an up-to-date Marion Crawford or Kipling or Sherlock 

4 Holmes; a Poe tale of terror, or an mtense love story by De Maupassant ; a jesting skit from 
Thackeray, or a tremendous human tragedy 








JOSEPH G. CANNON 

says: ‘‘It seemstome 
you have gathered 
from the ocean of such 
literature that which 
deserves to have been 
born, and, having 
been born, deserves 
to be pm + ~“erved.’’ 


SPEAK. “NNON’S 
Secretar, 8 

“The Speaker has 
placed these beoks in 
his own room, where 
he can conveniently 
pick up a volume and 
throw off the cares of 
the day with relaxation 
and the enjoyment of 
this new series.’* 





who gives away the secrets of his craft, or the 
gorgeous adventures of some Oriental thief- 
catcher, translated from the Sanskrit of several 
thousand years ago — in every case you will 
find your interest caught in some tantalizing 
puzzle, and held to the end, by the pen of one of 
the world’s master-novelists. 


Before the Art of Writing was 
Invented 
there were story tellers in Eastern cities whose 
business was to make men forget the heat of 
summer nights. These absorbing mysteries will 
make readers forget the noise and heat of the 
workshops of to-day and help them to relax. It 
is a historical fact that the great Bismarck for 
recreation read detective stories. Here is the 
greatest collection ever made from the literature 
of all nations put up in convenient volumes for 


¥ from Balzac ; a true narrative from a “* Medium” 





your entertainment. 








ELIHU ROOT says: 

*‘It is an admirable 
selection, and will, I 
am sure, give pleasure 
to a great many people 
who cannot have at 
hand the entire works 
from which they are 
selected."’ 


LYMAN ABROTT says: 


“I confess for my- 
self a fondness for ae- 
tective stories. They 
carry me out of my 
ordinary routine of 
wor 
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For the First Time in English Why this Searching and Translating 


Not only is the Mystery Library new in plan The labor entailed in the editing of this set 
—the stories themselves wili be found surprisingly amounted to thousands of dollars. You ask 
unfamiliar. Many of them appear for the first how can such books printed from new plates 
time in English, in special translations made be sold for such a price — The answer is — we 
for this set from Scandinavian, German, want more discriminating Americans to see 
Russian, French, Japanese, Italian and Latin. the Review oF REviIEwS during the Presi- 
Many more, even those by well-known authors dential year, and we are willing to sacri- 
familiar wherever English is spoken, will be fice the initial investment of time and 
surprising to you, coming as they do from rare dollars and offer the books at the 
editions or being adapted into readable length mere cost of paper and printing in 
from works so cumbersome as to be little seen order to bring the magazine into 
nowadays. every intelligent home. 


THE OFFER — Cut off the coupon and mail to-day. A set of the first edition 
will be shipped by express, charges prepaid, at once. Your subscription for the he, 
Review oF ReEvIEWS will be entered for two years. If already a subscriber _ 
our expiration date will be extended two years. You examine the books 
n your home. If you like them pay 50 cents a month for 12 months 
ty in all for the six volumes and 
@ two years’ subscription. If you & 
pb t like the books you may return 
them at our expense. 




































Send me 
a set of the 
new Library 
of Detective 
Stories and enter 

mv subscription for 
the REVIEW OF RE- 
VIEWS two years. 
Herewith 50 cents, my 
first payment. If I like 
the books I will make further 
payments of 50 cents a month 
for 12 months. 
























The Review of Reviews Company 
13 Astor Place, New York. 
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A copy of this inspiring picture in colors 


The Prudential Insurance Company o erica. 
as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
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THE QUEEN OF NAPLES AND HER CHILDREN, AS PAINTED BY 


FRANCOIS GERARD 
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STRANGER THAN FICTION 


Memoirs of an A merican Diplomat s Wife 


By ZITELLA COCKE 


NE needs but to read the history 
of nations,— their rise and fall, 
their triumphs and defeats, 

their achievements and _ failures,— to 
realize that fact is stranger than fiction, 
and the history of no country holds such 
irresistible and undiminishing fascination 
for the ordinary reader as the history 
of France. 

At every epoch, in every century, 
her heroes and her heroines interest, 
startle, and bewilder us, to a degree far 
beyond the strongest characters that 
move upon the pages of the most sensa 
tional novel. Of her tragedies and 
comedies, the world seems never to 
tire, and to-day a new life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, or a new version of the 
French Revolution, is as cordially wel 
comed by the student in search of truth, 
as by the curious and superficial, who 
have no other desire than to hear some 
new thing. Indeed, so vivid, so full of 
charm is the narrative of individual life 
in France, that most of us must willingly 
endorse the sentiment of one who said: 
‘““TIf I were marooned on a desert island, 
and allowed only one class of books, I 
should choose a box of French memoirs.”’ 

Perhaps none of Napoleon’s generals or 
aides elicited more interest or admiration 
from the common people of every land, 
than did Joachim Murat. He did not 
rise so high as Napoleon, but quite as 
much, as his beginning was humbler. He 
was born in Gascony, the son of a cooper, 
whose highest position was the office of 


postmaster. His early education was 
for the church, but a youthful escapade 
finally landed him in the ranks of a 
cavalry regiment, where he proved him- 
self quite as rebellious to military as to 
theological discipline, and was dis 
missed from the army for insubordina 
tion. The Revolution found him an 
ardent patriot, and four vears later he 
became colonel of the 21st Dragoons, and 
attached to the first army which Bona 
parte commanded. At the battle of 
Mondovi, Saliceti, the representant du 
peuple, observed his capable and _bril- 
liant command of the regiment, and 
at once had him promoted to the rank 
of general. His exceptional ability as a 
leader of horse was quickly recognized 
by Napoleon, and thus began one of the 
most dramatic and picturesque careers 
ever recorded by the pen of the historian. 

The man who leads cavalry must ride 
in full view of his men, and Murat’s 
striking person was soon familiar to 
every trooper of the French army. With 
only a switch in his hand, but gorgeously 
attired — his hat surmounted with tufts 
of feathers clasped with rubies and 
diamonds, and long lines of splendidly 
equipped horsemen behind him,— sitting 
his steed with an ease and grace unsur- 
passed by any hero of the Crusades, it 
is not wonderful that the extraordinary, 
glittering figure of Joachim Murat not 
only won love and admiration, but 


soon inspired the story and legend of 
every camp fire. 


So exceptional was his 
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courage, so attractive his personality, that 
the Czar Alexander is reported to have 
issued orders that no Russian soldier was 
to fire at him, and like the beloved hero 
of America, George Washington, the 
rank and file of the army was accustomed 
to declare that this gallant soldier bore 
a charmed life. Yet so irresistible was 
his instinct for charging any and every 
force of the enemy, and too at all 
hazards, the French officers nicknamed 
him le boucher de larmée, and the 
Empress Josephine remarked at one of 
her receptions, that Murat positively 
reeked of gunpowder, and would have 
the audacity to sabre the Eternal 
Father himself — a speech so foolish and 
so irreverent that Murat’s better judg- 
ment must have condemned it. 

That this hero who held the heart of 
the army in his hand should become 
one of Bonaparte’s most esteemed and 
most trusted subordinates is easily 
inferred. He followed his commander 
to Egypt and crossed sabres with the 
veteran Mameluke cavalry. He was one 
of the few who were selected to return 
to France with Napoleon, and when the 
dictator faltered before the storm of 
furious anger that greeted him in the 
Council of the Five Hundred, it was 
Murat’s arm that supported and pro- 
tected him from their rage; it was Murat 
who brought his grenadiers into the Hall; 
it was Murat who at that critical mo- 
ment rent the existing constitution 
with his bayonets, saved Bonaparte from 
the fate of Cesar, and rendered possible 
the consulate and the empire. 

Not an unimportant factor in the 
destiny of Murat was his marriage with 
Caroline Bonaparte, the youngest sister 
of the First Consul. Beautiful, as were 
all the women of the Bonaparte family, 
Caroline resembled Napoleon in character 
more than any sister or brother, and he 
was accustomed to say, ‘In my sister 
Caroline is much stuff, much character, 
and unbounded ambition.’”’ The mar- 
riage of these two picturesque per- 
sonalities was said to have been a love 
match. ‘‘ She is as lovely as an angel, 
he is superb in figure, in features, and 
in strength,’’ wrote General Thiebault, in 
his Memoirs. But whatever might have 
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been the most powerful incentive or 
the governing motive of this marriage, 
Murat had in his accomplished wife a bold 
and scheming, if not an unscrupulous 
agent. She made friends everywhere, 
with the congenial and the antagonistic, 
and it was even said that Caroline con- 
sidered the possible opportunities of her 
hero, if, perchance, her brother emperor 
should be killed in battle. 

At this time the grant on the part of 
Napoleon of the crown of Naples to 
Murat and Caroline was the satisfaction 
of an ambition the two had long cher- 
ished, and on the sixth of September 
King Joachim made his formal entry 
into his capital. ‘Two weeks later Caro- 
line arrived, her handsome presence and 
gracious bearing exciting an enthusiasm 
among the impressionable Neapolitans 
which was beyond her fondest expecta 
tion. As for Murat, the inhabitants of 
Naples were completely dazzled by his 
picturesque personality, and won to 
loyalty by his affability, as they pro- 
nounced him a second Charles XII. 

From the windows and terrace of the 
Palazzo Reale, that the new king and 
queen now occupied, was seen one of the 
most beautiful and majestic views in all 
Europe. The Bay of Naples stretched 
its calm blue waters from the arsenal 
toward the long, curving sweep of coast, 
over which Vesuvius reared its smoking 
crest. The distant cliffs of Sorrento, dis- 
tinctly visible through the clear and 
balmy atmosphere, lent an enchantment 
to the scene. Where the coast curved, 
further and further toward the open 
mouth of the bay, long rows of white 
villas flashed back the rays of the setting 
sun, and the rocky shore of Capri, like a 
slumbering dragon of the waters, seemed 
to guard the peaceful haven. It is said 
that for days after he took possession of 
this palace of unsurpassed beauty, Murat, 
or King Joachim, as he was now called, 
paced the terrace, often pausing in his 
march to gaze through his telescope at 
beautiful Capri, and finally resolving to 
capture the historic spot, which had been 
so long the heart’s desire of many a 
monarch and conqueror. 


The gayety and brilliancy of the new 
court, and withal the charm and fasci- | 
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VIEW OF THE BAY OF NAPLES 


nation of manner which marked every 
political act and social function of the 
new king and queen, so far eclipsed the 
dull routine of ceremony which char- 
acterized the Court of Ferdinand and 
Mary Caroline, that the pleasure-loving 
Neapolitans soon became quite willing to 
forget the past in the enjoyment of the 
present. Old things had passed away — 
all things had become new, and went as 
metry as a marriage bell, and the court of 
Naples was almost as conspicuous in the 
eyes of Europe, as the Court of Paris. 
Indeed, the beau monde did not hesitate 
to declare Caroline Murat a more 
royal queen than Josephine, and Joachim 
Murat appeared to France and to Italy 
a man of such extraordinary possibilities 
that Napoleon began to suspect and to 
fear that the world might soon behold 
another emperor, who, like himself, was 
his own ancestor. 

But with the destinies of the new king 
and queen of Naples were linked the life 
and fate of two young persons who were 
to know as much of the vicissitudes of 
fortune as the crowned heads whom 
they now served with such unquestioning 
love and confidence. Like Caroline and 


Joachim, this bride and bridegroom often 
gazed from the windows of the Palazzo 
Reale upon that beautiful bay, which 
nature and history have endowed with 
all the fascination of the wonderful and 
the romantic, and which can never lose 
its charm for the eye or the imagination. 
Though young and without experience, 
this newly wedded pair were neither 
uneducated nor unlettered, and found 
unfailing interest and delight in the 
scene which they beheld from dav to 
day,—Capri, the beloved haunt of the 
Emperor Tiberius; Misenum and Baize 
and the wide, desolate fields where 
Virgil meditated the Afneid. Little did 
they dream that this charming landscape, 
now so eloquent of the glory of the past, 
was to receive an added picturesqueness 
from the dethronement of the king and 
queen whose gay court was attracting 
the attention of all Europe, and far less 
did they discern the cloud, much smaller 
than a man’s hand, which ere long was 
to vent its fury in a Waterloo and the 
dark tragedy of Pizzo. 

It was while Murat was a general in 
Bonaparte’s army that he selected his 
private secretary, a young man from 
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one of the provinces of France, brave, 
capable, and faithful. Murat’s personal 
magnetism soon won this young man’s 
affection, and his unswerving loyalty 
to his employer, through good and ill 
report, in prosperity and calamity, tested 
the sterling qualities of his heart and 
mind. His wife, a Parisian by birth 
and education, proved herself, through 
the chances and changes of fortune, a 
most worthy choice, a beautiful example 
of fidelity as a wife and as a subject. 
Younger by several years than Queen 
Caroline, this wife of the secretary, in 
times of danger and disaster which put 
the strongest characters to test, was 
friend, comforter, and counselor. Al- 
ready, while the Court of Naples seemed 
to present one continuous scene of 
festivity, events were gathering and 
shaping themselves into issues which 
finally culminated in positive antag- 
onism between Murat and Bonaparte. 
The emperor of France had determined 
to divorce Josephine, that he might 
provide an heir for the empire, a resolu- 
tion which King Joachim opposed, and 
when at last the intention became a 
fact, Joachim bitterly resisted the choice 
of an Austrian alliance, and strenuously 
advocated the policy of choosing an 
empress from Russsia. But the Aus- 
trian Archduchess Maria Louisa was 
chosen, and thus the hopes and am- 
bitions of the king and queen of Naples 
were destined to humiliating disillusion. 
Other disagreements rapidly followed, in 
which Bonaparte’s mother and sisters 
naturally shared, and when, on a visit 
which Madame Mére and her daughter 
Pauline made to Italy, King Joachim 
sent to his mother in law a present of a 
coach and six handsome horses, the 
equipage was returned to the royal donor 
without ohe word of explanation, whereby 
the insult might have been mitigated. 
Evidently, the force of resentment could 
no further go, and both Murat and 
Caroline were compelled to realize the 
fact that the estrangement from their 
interests and ambitions on the part of 
Bonaparte and his mother was beyond 
hope of cure. Caroline’s sister, Princess 
Pauline Borghese, did not hesitate to 
applaud her brother’s choice of an 








alliance with Austria, and already, Murat 
and Caroline had been wounded to 
the quick, when Napoleon, the emperor, 
commanded his sister Caroline, Queen of 
Naples, to assist in bearing tne imperial 
mantle of the new empress during the 
magnificent religious ceremony at Notre 
Dame. A subsequent menace appeared 
in the birth of a son to the Emperor of 
France,— the King of Rome,—already 
threatening the dispossession of the 
King of Naples. 

No logic is so unanswerable as the logic 
of events. Elba and Waterloo told in 
no unmistakable language that the days 
of King Joachim were numbered, and the 
restoration of the Bourbons a conclusion, 
which was only a question of time. In all 
these stirring and startling happenings 
the secretary and his wife, Monsieur and 
Madame Clouise, were stanch and valua- 
ble friends to the king and queen of 
Naples. They had shared the triumphs 
of their prosperity, and refused to desert 
them in the day of adversity. At the 
grand ball given by the Austrian 
ambassador, Prince Schwarzenberg, the 
conclusion of a series of magnificent 
entertainments in honor of the nuptials 
of Napoleon and Marie Louise — the 
secretary and his wife were welcome 
guests, and danced upon the same floor 
with the Queen of Naples and Prince 
Esterhazy,— Princess Pauline de Schwar- 
zenberg, the daughter of the ambassador, 
and Prince Eugene de Beauharnais. 
In the disastrous fire which occurred at 
this memorable ball, and which resulted 
in the death of so many persons, it was 
Madame Clouise who assisted in hasten- 
ing her queen from the scene, and the 
secretary's presence of mind which saved 
the lives of many who were too terrified to 
perceive the means of escape. When 
King Joachim accepted the command of 
-avalry, and Queen Caroline became the 
regent of the kingdom, Madame Clouise 
was still her faithful friend and counselor, 
and when, at last, revolution and the 
return of the Bourbons seemed inevitable, 
it was the capable and fearless wife of the 
secretary whom the brave Caroline se- 
lected to ride with her through the 
crowded streets of Naples. In a state 
carriage, drawn by six horses, these 
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women, pale, but calm and undaunted, 
drove slowly and serenely through the 
city, and their very presence allayed the 
excitement of the emotional Neapolitans. 
But the inevitable must come. The King 
of the two Sicilies was already in exile, 
and in vain did the queen struggle against 
the ever-increasing strength of the 
Lourbons. Forced to leave the Palazzo 
Reale, Caroline, with her faithful friend, 
the secretary’s wife, took refuge upon the 
Iinglish vessel, The Tremendous, and 
from its deck beheld the entrance of the 
king who was to take her husband’s 
throne. 

‘““My brother, the emperor, will rein- 
state my husband and myself in two 
weeks,”’ said the dethroned but still 
undaunted queen. 

But this expectation was destined to the 
most humiliating disappointment. Never 
again did the brave queen enter the 
Palazzo Reale, and upon the thirteenth 
of October, 1815, the Marshal of the 
French Empire, Prince and Grand Ad- 
miral of France, Grand Duke of Berg, 
and King of Naples, Joachim Murat, 
was condemned by a court martial and 
shot at Pizzo. 

When the great luminary Napoleon 
had disappeared, his satellites could no 
longer shine, and the beautiful and 
brilliant Queen of Naples, Caroline Murat, 
was forced to seek a home in the environ- 
age of Vienna, bearing the title of 
Countess of Lipona—the anagram of 
Napoli. Only one year before her death 
the Bourbons granted her a_ pension. 
Her majesty, however, had privately 
married the officer who had served on 
the staff of the King of Naples, and had 
accompanied her into exile,— General 
Macdonald; but what bitter experiences, 
what strange vicissitudes awaited the 
young secretary and his wife! 

San Domingo still retained its. won- 
derful fascination for Frenchmen, not- 
withstanding the defeat and the death 
of Le Clere. Extraordinary infatuation, 
which led French soldiers and the 
French government to believe that a 
re-enslavement, as well as a reconauest 
of the fruitful island was not only possible, 
but an inherited right. The barbarities 
and brutalities of previous massacres 
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the horrors of wholesale murder — did 
not deter them from making another 
effort to regain the opulence which was 
once theirs, and among those who sailed 
for this land, torn by dissensions, social 


and political, in the forlorn hope of 
retrieving fallen fortunes, was the secre 
tary of Murat, and his wife, the faithful 
friend of Caroline. To many officers and 
soldiers of the French army, France 
without Napoleon was not France, and 
chauvinism, not unmixed with animosit\ 
toward the new regime, or the restoration 
of the old rulers, expatriated many a 
Frenchman who sought fame as well as 
fortune in the new world. But the won 
derfully productive and beautiful island 
of San Domingo, bright with perpetual 
bloom, and teeming with sources of 
wealth beyond the dreams of avarice, 
presented to the unhappy refugees only 
another field upon which misfortune 
expended her slings and arrows, and 
from what had seemed a land of promise, 
the secretary and his wife sailed for the 
United States. Here at last was a 
haven of rest for the tortured souls; 
here were peace and plenty for the home- 
less wanderers. 

But, indeed, was this land of the free 
a home of unalloyed happiness? Were 
there no more difficulties to face, no more 
ills to encounter? Had not Fate done 
her worst? Alas: 


** Time passes and much change doth bring, 
And sets a bound to everything.” 


Under the A°gis of the Great Republic 
of the West discord had dared to lift her 
monstrous head; beneath the very 
wings of the American Eagle,—the Em 
blem of Liberty,— red-handed war had 
hidden her cruel shafts! 

Two years had passed since the con 
clusion of the strife between the states 
of North America. The South lay in 
ruin and desolation,— all lost, save the 
honor and indomitable courage of het 
people. 

Early one bright Sunday morning in 
June, out of the door of a cathedral, 
situated in the heart of the beautiful 
Gulf City, stepped an old lady. She was 


quite infirm, and her step was deliberate, 
and not a little timorous, as she made Fer 
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wavy along the sidewalk, with the aid of 
a small cane. After walking several 
squares she entered a yard where a 
group of children, girls and boys, laughed 
and talked and romped within a vine- 
covered arbor not far from her house. 
The old lady smiled graciously upon the 
lad who opened the gate for her, and 
taking his hand, accompanied him to the 
arbor, which held the merry gathering. 

“Ah,” said she, as she seated herself 
on a bench inside the arbor, ‘‘ I am not 
too old to talk and laugh with little girls 
and boys. I was once a little girl — 
long, long ago, and where I was born the 
rose and the jessamine bloomed as 
beautifully as they bloom here,” and she 
plucked a flower which hung from the 
leaf-covered trellis. ‘‘ Yes, my children, 
far more beautiful than they bloom here, 
and so will you say of these flowers and 
your own home, when you are in a distant 
land, and are old,— old, my dears. It is 
something to be young — it is another 
to be old — old and sad.” 

“ But, aunt,” said a bright-eyed boy, 
‘are the flowers of France as beautiful 
as the flowers in Italy,— are you speak- 
ing of Italy?” 

‘France, always France, mon cher, — 
that is la belle patrie — the whole world 
has not the roses of Provence, and les 
violettes de Paris, nothing is like them 
on the whole earth.’ She spoke with 
a marked French accent, relapsing into 
French every now and then, notwith- 
standing the fluency of her English. 

“T thought Naples was the most 
beautiful spot on the earth,” said a 
studious-looking girl, sitting on the bench 
opposite the old lady. ‘‘See Naples 
and die, do not people say? ”’ 

“ Aye, aye, and the bay is so lovely 
from the windows of the Palazzo Reale, 
but even there I was homesick for France. 
A Frenchwoman’s heart is always in 
France. So many homes, so many 
lands, but there is only one France, and 
I shall never see it again.”’ 

“Oh, but, aunt, you love this land, 
don’t you? I do, I was born here, and 
vour little grandchildren were born here, 
and your son, too,” said the bright-eyed 
boy. 

““Oh, yes, mon cher, 1 love the land 
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where my son was born, the land for 
which he died at the battle of Fredericks- 
burg — Oh, mon fils, mon fils, it is your 
patri, your chére patrie,”’ and the tears 
came to the dimmed and careworn eyes. 

“Oh, dear aunt,”’ exclaimed the boy, 
springing from his seat, and throwing his 
arms around the old lady’s neck, ‘“‘ we 
won't make you cry. No—no, and 
aunt knows so many pretty things, too,” 
continued he, turning to the other chil- 
dren. ‘‘She has seen Bonaparte and 
Josephine and the other queen, too, 
Marxia Louisa, and Murat and Murat’s 
wife, Caroline, and all the great men and 
women who ever lived in France, and 


” 


Whatever else he intended to claim for 
his beloved aunt was not uttered, for the 
old lady put her hand over his mouth, 
laughing heartily, as she replied: “I 
am very old, mon cher, but not old enough 
to have seen all the great men and women 
of France, but I have seen many,— brave 
men and lovely, lovely women.” 

Eagerly now the children crowded 
around her, with caressing hands on her 
shoulderand armand lap. Many a time 
had the old lady told the story to her 
little kinspeople and their comrades, 
but it was always new — it never lost its 
charm, for it dealt with the real experience 
of men and women. It was the truth, 
which is stranger than fiction! 

“Was Maria Louisa nice? ’”’ asked the 
studious girl. 

‘“‘ Nice? ”’ repeated the old lady, laugh- 
ing aloud. “I should say a queen of 
France ought to be nice.” 

‘‘T mean, was she beautiful and lady- 
like?’”’ said the girl. 

‘* A daughter of the House of Hapsburg 
ladylike? ’’ again repeated the old lady, 
much amused, and now thoroughly in 
sympathy with her little questioners. 
‘“ She was of many centuries of ladies, 
she was nice, as you say, and very good — 
very good, but she was not so beautiful 
or graceful as Josephine. I was at the 
ball in Paris given in her honor. She 
was very kind and _ dignified; after 
that ball I never saw her again.” 

‘But Caroline, the wife of Murat, 
was very handsome, was she not?’”’ 
asked the studious girl 
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“Very, very handsome, with the walk 
of a queen and the mind of a man,— and 
a great man, too,” and the old lady’s 
voice and manner took on a tone and air 
of exultant pride. 

“‘ Show her your ring, aunt, the beau- 
tiful ring which the Queen of Naples 
gave you,” said the bright-eved little 
boy, seizing the hand of the old lady, 
“and, oh, she has such a lovely belt 
buckle and shoe buckle, too, which the 
queen gave her, but they are put away 
in a chest of drawers upstairs, and we 
san see them next Mardi-gras and next 
Christmas, can’t we, aunt? ”’ 

The children crowded closer for the 

coveted sight of the ring, which shone 
right royally upon the old lady’s finger, 
a massive gold band, set with precious 
stones of different colors. ‘‘Ah,’’ said 
she, musing, and relapsing into French, 
‘“ Je m’en souviens — the day her majesty 
gave this ring to me—then she was 
a queen in all her glory — misfortune 
had not come, and he, Murat, mon brave 
Murat, was a king indeed.” 

The young eyes and hands around her 
seemed never to tire of beholding and 
touching the wonderful gift, fraught with 
such extraordinary memories. The stu- 
dious girl looked as astonished and as lost 
in thought as if she had seen a great 
mystery. The old lady was not a little 
pleased with the girl’s thoughtful and 
wondering expression. It was the un- 
spoken respect for those events and those 
personages who were so dear to her own 
heart. 

‘“ And this brave man was executed,” 
said the girl, solemnly. 

“Aye, aye, shot at Pizzo, mon brave 
Murat, shot at Pizzo. Ah, was it not 
from that vile spot came the cruel soldiers 
who nailed the dear Lord to the cross, 
aye, vraiment,’ answered the old lady, 
referring to a long cherished superstition 
of the Italians that the Roman soldiers 
who mocked Jesus Christ and performed 
the details of the crucifixion were natives 
of Calabria, in which Pizzo is situated. 
“Aye, mes enfants—vsoldat et rot, 
meurtré au Pizzo — but he died bravely, 
in the Christian faith,— vraiment, al sut 
vaincre,— al sut regner — il sut mourir!”’ 
These last words she was repeating 
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over and over as if she found consolation 
in the very utterance of them, when the 


eldest boy of the little company inter- 
rupted her. ‘‘ Oh, dear aunt can say by 
heart the letter Murat wrote to his wife 
just before he was shot,—can’t you, 
aunt,— tell us, please tell us about it 
again.” 

“Oh, please,” urged the studious girl. 
““T have never heard it; let me hear it, 
and I will remember it always. Oh, 
how thankful I shall be to hear it.” 

The tender-hearted old lady could not 
resist this appeal, and as religiously as 
though she were reciting an article of 
faith, she repeated the letter, word for 
word. ‘‘ While they went for a priest, 
mes enfants, he wrote this letter, the great 
Murat: 


” 


Ma chere Caroline: — Ma derniere heure est 
arrivée: dans quelques instants j’aurai cessé de 
vivre; dans quelques instants tu n’auras plus 
d’epoux. Ne m’oublie jamais, ma vie ne fut 
entachée d’aucune injustice. Adieu, mon 
Achille, adieu, ma Laetitia, adieu mon Lucien, 
adieu ma Louise; montrez-vous du monde dignes 
de moi. Jevous laisse sans royoume et sans biens 
au milieu demes nombreux ennemis; montrez- 
vous superieurs a l’infortune; pensez A le que 
vous étes et ce que vous avez été, et Dieu vous 
benira. Ne mandissez pas ma memoire. Je 
declare que ma plus grande peine dans les 
derniers moments de ma bie, est de mourir loin 
de mes enfants.” 

Most of the children were accustomed 
to hear French spoken, and the studious 
girl understood the language quite well 
enough to comprehend the letter. 

‘““ Ah, mes enfants,” continued the old 
lady, ‘‘from that time, always war for 
me — war followed me everywhere, war 
in Italy — war in France — war in the 
West Indies — war in the United States, 
ah, it is only aw ciel I shall find peace.”’ 

The dinner hour was announced, and 
the children escorted their beloved and 
venerable friend into the house. 

Another Mardi-gras and another Christ 
mas came, and doubtless some of the 
little company who had listened to the 
dear old lady saw the treasures bestowed 
by the gracious Queen of Naples, but 
when another June brought bloom to the 
rose and the jessamine she who had 
cherished them so faithfully lay in her 
grave,— the widow of the secretary had 
found peace at last. 
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THE 
FUTURE OF OUR COUNTRY. IV 


The Roosevelt Creed 
By THOMAS W. LAWSON 


OR the fourth part of a century The Few 
had ruled the land and The Many were 
as slaves, toiling in their sweat, and 
yielding up their harvests to The Few. 

They knew the land to be prosperous, prosperous 
to the limit of God’s bounty, and they were told 
that all this prosperity was theirs. Yet they saw 
the fruits of this richness possessed by The Few. 
|. They were told that they made the laws and 
administered the laws. Yet they saw that the 
laws were made and administered for the benefit 
of ‘The Few. They were told that all were free 
and all were equal, yet everywhere was the evi- 
dence of their bondage. And the people : were 
sorely perplexed. Then God spake and he whom 
the people had chosen as their ruler was taken 
from them and in®his stead they found another. 

Then came the wondrous change. For he whom 
God had sent struck the scales from their eyes and 
swept the mist from their understanding, and the 
yeople saw themselves and their land in true light. 
They harkened to him whom God had sent, and, 
as one inspired, he commanded: 


FIRST. The land shall be ruled by the 
people and not by The Few, as it has been 
writ by the fathers of the land. 


SECOND. The result of the efforts of the 
people shall be for the people, and not for 
The Few, who by trickery, and by might 
bred of trickery, have taken unto themselves 
the fruits of the people’s efforts. 
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THIRD. The people shall make the laws, 
and they shall adminster the laws, and the 
laws, and the administration of the laws 
shall be for the benefit of the people, and 
not for the benefit of The Few. 


FOURTH. Justice shall be everywhere, 
and shall protect the poor and the humble, 
and shall control the rich and the great. 

FIFTH. The dominion of Almighty Dollar 
over the ballot box, the halls of legislation, 
and the courts of justice, shall be terminated, 
and its voice shall avail not when the people 
speak. 


SIXTH. The instruments which have been 
created by the laws for the people’s_ benefit 
shall be the implements of the people, and 
not the weapons of The Few; what they reap 
from the prosperity of the people shall belong 
to the people, and they shall always and 
everywhere bend to the people’s will, in 
acknowledgment of their servitude to the 
people’s laws. 


SEVENTH. The transgressor of the laws 
of the people shall be branded with the scar 
of his transgression, and the greater the 
transgression, the deeper shall be the brand. 


EIGHTH. The dollar kings of the land, at 
all times, and in all places, and under pain of 
forfeiture and disgrace, shall stand ready to 
show honest title to their kingdoms. 


NINTH. Of all things the most sacred 
shall be the laws of God and the laws of the 
people, and they shall be most honored who 
most cherish and best exemplify these laws. 


TENTH. In the defense of these command- 
ments death shall be held lightly, and punish- 
ment shall be equal and heavy to all who 
shall disobey them. 
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For seven years this ruler whom God had sent 
to the people fought as one inspired, ever and 
¥ without fear, and for seven years he labored as a 
* God-made giant, that all should obey the com- 
mandments. 

And as he fought the people were aroused to a 
sense of their true condition, and to the nobility of 
their ruler, and to the magnitude of the fight he 
fought for them, and for their unborn. And they 
cheered him on, and brought to him their wreaths 
of laurel, and their prayer for the success of his 
sacred fight and ——— 

But to every man comes the day and the end, 
and when that day comes he must say to his God 
and to his people, ** Another must take up the cross 
and wield the sword.” 

And when the man whom God had sent to lead 
the people from their plight saw that his day and 
his end had come, his eye swept the land for one 
who would carry his commandments on into the 
beyond, and from amongst all the people he chose 
one, and he said to the people: 

* What I have tried to do I know he will try: to 
do,” and the people, with faith and without fear, 
made his choice their choice. 

Hark throughout the earth a voice! 

What he did that will I do: what he tried to do 
that will I try to do. As he did not falter neither 
will I falter, and as ye trusted in him and he had 
faith in me, so, too, may ye trust in me, so help me, 
Almighty God. 

And time, whirling, swirling, on-rushing time, 
heard, and ere a sliver of its eternity has}passed, 
its stylus will have written for all infinity to read: 

What Roosevelt began, Taft 

And in the writing will be found the answer to 
that question of questions of all humanity: 

Can a republic endure? 
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(To be continued.) 
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How LAWSON WRITES 





By EDWIN J. PARK 


N a considerable acquaintance with 

persons who write, I recall none 

who produces copy with such 
facility as Thomas W. Lawson. 

There is no hesitancy in Mr. Lawson’s 
movements in business matters, and 
there is never the slightest uncertainty 
or hesitancy in his 
flow of thought 
when he sits down 
to write. Like 
many men who 
have made names 
in the field of let- 
ters, he finds his 
happiest means of 
expression in a pen 
or pencil held in 
his own hand. 

Mr. Lawson 
never dictates his 
first draft of a 
story. The activity 
of his mind is so 
great and his con- 
tinuity of thought 
so sustained that 
his hand never 
falters in its rapid 
movement over 
the sheets of paper 
whether he sets 
himself to the com 
position of essay or 
novel. 

Physically con- 
structed as the pop- 
ular mind conceives 
the ancient gladia- 
tors to have been, and active as an athlete, 
the mind which dwells within Mr. Law- 
son’s robust body is the keenest, the most 
ceaselessly active, the most versatile, 
and the most brilliant I know. It is 
never at rest, in the sense that it is not 
being used. It rests through a multi- 


plicity of uses —,the rest which is found 





Mr. LAWSON WITH HIS TABLET AND PENCILS 


in turning from one kind of work to 
another. It is the mind which has en- 
abled him to accomplish so many things 
in so many divergent fields of activity. 

It is the mind which can turn from 
consideration of a financial problem 
which has Wall and State streets sitting 
up nights, to write 
limericks for the 
entertainment of 
his friends; or from 
the composition of 
a philosophical 
treatise to the con- 
struction of two 
chapters of a novel. 
It is that sort of a 
mind which, as Mr. 
Lawson’s friends 
know, can turn 
quickly from lead- 
ing the repartee at 
dinner to a con- 
templation of and 
dissertation on 
Wilde’s De  Pro- 
fundis. 

I have had ex- 
ceptional oppor- 
tunities to observe 
Mr. Lawson while 
engaged in his liter- 
ary work, and he 
has been and is a 
never ending 
marvel to me. He 
is less influenced 
by environment in 
his work of writing 
than any man I have yet met. 

When Mr. Lawson sets himself to 
writing he has the happy faculty of shut- 
ting out all the world and losing himself 
in the work before him. I have wit- 
nessed demonstrations of this absolute con- 
centration of mindon many occasions, and 
have envied him this remarkable ability. 
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‘THE Nest,’? Mr. LAWSON’S FAVORITE RETREAT AT DREAMWOLD 


There are times when Mr. Lawson shuts 
himself from his family, his business 
associates, and the outer world, and 
writes for hour after hour with no one 
near; but there are other times when he 
sits calmly down in the midst of noise, 
talk, excitement, and bustle, and writes 
with a facility, a smoothness of style, 
and a lucidity rarely equaled. 

One of Mr. Lawson’s retreats, where he 
accomplishes much of his literary work, 
is “‘ The Nest,” an idyllic spot on his 
Dreamwold estate. Picture a quaint, 
old-fashioned house set in the midst of 
this broad beauty spot, the house em- 
bowered in roses which twine about its 
sides and climb upon its roof; picture 
its location,— isolated from the mansion 
and from all other buildings, so that no 
sound can reach it but of the summer 
breezes rustling in the rose bushes, and 
know that out to the eastward Stretches 


the bay and beyond that the Atlantic 
Ocean, and can you imagine a spot more 


conducive to sustained 
thought? 

This is the spot to which Mr. Lawson 
retires at Dreamwold when the inspira- 
tion to write comes upon him. It is in 
this house, fragrant with the roses nod- 
ding in the breeze outside the windows, 
that Mr. Lawson composed much of 
his ‘‘ Frenzied Finance,’ the successive 
chapters of which did more to influence 
public opinion in regard to stock dealing 
than anything else ever written. It was 
in this bower of beauty, too, that Mr. 
Lawson penned the articles which in- 
augurated the reform that has been 
wrought in the conduct of the great life 
insurance companies, and awakened the 
public to the dangers existing under the 
old system. 

And yet, isolated in this romantic and 


and ennobling 
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beautiful spot, his mind grappling with 
problems which were vexing the greatest 
intellects of our country, Mr. Lawson 
has been known to stop writing, to push 
back from the great, plain table, at which 
he works, and spend half an hour listening 
to the birds fluttering and singing about 
his open window. ‘Things of beauty, in 
bird or flower or painting, appeal to him, 
and the half hour now and again that he 
takes from his writing to listen and look 
furnish him with rest and inspiration. 

In Young’s Hotel, Mr. Lawson has a 
suite on the second floor, overlooking 
both Court Street and Court Square. 
It is furnished in a substantially hand- 
some manner, and everywhere there are 
figures of elephants in ivory, in brass, in 
gold, in silver, and in other metals, 


fidential brokers, and to New York. It is, 
in short, Mr. Lawson’s workroom, but 
when he is moved to write he issues orders 
that he is not to be disturbed for a cer- 
tain length of time. The telephones 
are hushed, and with a dozen sharply 
pointed lead pencils and a great block 
of common yellow paper such as is used 
for copy in newspaper offices, Mr. Lawson 
concentrates his mind on the article in 
hand, composing rapidly, accurately, and 
with rarely an emendation until the 
work is complete. 

Fire engines may go clattering by with 
screeching of whistles and jangling of 
bells, and street traffic may rumble on 
ceaselessly, but Mr. Lawson is oblivious 
to all. When he has. directed his mind 
(or when his mind has directed him) to the 


while oil paintings of value and models 
of yachts adorn the walls. There are 
private wires leading to his offices in 
State Street, to the offices of his con- 


accomplishment of a certain task there is 
no such thing as his being diverted. It is 
this faculty of mental concentration 
which enables him to accomplish so much. 
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In 1905 I had the pleasant experience 
of accompanying Mr. Lawson on his 
speaking tour of the Middle West and 
Northwest, a tour, by the way, which was 
of epochal interest in that part of the 
country, and from which they still date 
things there. Daily, almost hourly, for 
two weeks, Mr. Lawson gave us who were 
with him a living object lesson of physi- 
cal and mental energy in its highest state 
of development. Every one was amazed 
at his mental versatility and tireless 
bodily energy. He not only averaged 
to attend two receptions, a luncheon, 
and at least one dinner, and sometimes 
two a day, to make one address of two 
hours and several short speeches, to be 
hauled around seeing the attractions of 
the town or city from a carriage or an 
automobile, but he managed also to 
inquire about the natural resources of 
the places visited, to find out who bred 
the best horses and cattle, and to see 
them, too, to entertain his guests with 
recitations, stories of his experiences, 
and give them imitations of renowned 
actors until it was a late bedtime,— and 
after that to spend hours writing chapters 
of ‘“‘ Frenzied Finance,’’ which was then 
running in a serial form. 

Mr. Lawson’s mind is so finely and 
actively constructed that four hours of 
sleep a day is all he requires, and from 
midnight, when his guests usually went 
to their rest, until four o’clock in the 
morning, Mr. Lawson sought mental 
recreation in writing out in long hand 
chapter after chapter of his marvellous 
expose of stock gambling methods, alter- 
nated, occasionally, with a few chapters 
of his entirely dissimilar work, the 
romance widely known as “ Friday, the 
Thirteenth.” 

At four o’clock in the morning, feeling 
sufficient mental relaxation from the 
production of several magazine pages of 
copy, Mr. Lawson would place his manu- 
script in a certain place for his type- 
writer to find it later in the morning and 
turn in for four hours of sleep, all that he 
required, and at eight o’clock he would 
appear at the breakfast table, with the 


inevitable carnation in his buttonhole 
fresher and more cheerful than any of his 
guests who had had eight hours’ sleep. 

Night after night I have looked from 
my berth at one and two and three 
o’clock in the morning and watched Mr. 
Lawson sitting at the dining room table, 
a cigar in one hand, and the other flying 
rapidly over the paper as he wrote down 
what he had to say, and have marveled 
at the physical and mental strength 
which enabled him to keep it up day 
after day, without showing the slightest 
indication of physical weariness or mental 
fag. 

That he did not require seclusion was 
demonstrated one day in the Middle West 
when an unexpected demand was made 
upon him for an instalment of ‘‘ Frenzied 
Finance.”” Mr. Lawson wrote that book 
an instalment at a time, dismissing 
it from his mind until the editor began 
sending relays of telegrams beseeching 
him not to fail to have more copy ready 
at such and such a time. 

On this occasion Mr. Lawson, called 
upon without a moment’s notice, to 
take up the thread of his story where he 
had left it off the previous month, an- 
nounced to his guests at dinner that he 
craved their indulgence for a couple of 
hours that evening, as he must provide 
the copy for which his editor was clamor- 
ing. Mr. Lawson asked the gentlemen 
not to pay any attention whatever to 
him, but to talk and enjoy themselves 
in the car, just as though he were not 
there, and then he sat down at the end of 
the table, about which half a dozen men 
were talking and smoking, and, as the 
train rushed across the prairies at fifty 
miles an hour, wrote as calmly and rap- 
idly as if he had been alone in his rose- 
embowered “ nest’? at Dreamwold, and 
when he had completed that instalment 
of the story, several thousands of words, 
Mr. Lawson looked up, smiled, and light- 
ing a fresh cigar, read us the chapters he 
had written under such circumstances. 
Two months later those chapters ap- 
peared in the magazine word for word 
as he had read them to us. 
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WIND AND COLD WHIP THE SPIRIT TO NEW FREEDOM 





NOTES FROM A WINTER DIARY 


By MARY C. 


DICKERSON 


Illustrations by the Author 


ARCH 3.— The sound of the 

M woodcutter’s axe rings through 

the woods along the river, and 

echoes from the hill opposite. But the 

sound will not continue many days, for 

already the river channel is difficult to 

locate, the water — now blue, now gray, 

like the sky—is far above the musk- 

rat’s burrows, and beginning to fill the 
valley. 


March 10.— How many deceptive 
sights and sounds are to be encountered 
in a walk through the woods! 

Here is a white pine (five feet high) 
with three of its main branches and its 
central shaft looking as if gnawed off 
by the sharp teeth of some animal. 
More careful observation shows the muti- 
lation to be the work of a load of shot 
probably discharged at some grouse or 
rabbit in the line of the young tree. 

Listen! There certainly is a squirrel 
gnawing a hard nut near. The grinding 
sound is too familiar to deceive. It is 
quite at hand. There seem to be no holes 
in the near trees, no squirrel in sight. 
The sound stops as we approach. Nowit 
continues, and is nearer still. It is 
immediately before us! A curled chest- 
nut leaf is rubbing its strongly projecting 
ribs against a twig, as the breeze blows. 
That is all. 

There are many strange trails in the 
snow. Here are irregular tracks at 
irregular distances, where the wind swept 
a fallen dead leaf; everywhere are mys- 
terious circles — autographs of weeds or 
grasses bent by the wind and whirled 
about. Curious trails, each tiny foot- 
print quite distinct, lead down hillsides 
and roadside cuts, only to tell where 


small particles of dislodged snow rolled 
down. 

Imbedded in moss and melting snow 
yonder lies a boulder at the foot of a 
hornbeam tree. It looks as if split 
lengthwise into three parts; all three of 
the same gray tone and texture appar- 
ently, and the two deep crevices separat- 
ing them perfectly normal. Yet the 
middle portion is a large branch of horn- 
beam root wedged in between the two 
parts of a split boulder. 


March 14.— A woodchuck was caught 
to-day in a trap set for skunks. So the 
earthy fellows are awake after their long 
hibernation! It is amusing to see this 
one eat snow, and to see him easily move 
large stones from the stonewall, using 
his head as lever. 

He hibernated in a burrow at the edge 
of the woods. There are many wood- 
chuck burrows in the fields between the 
woods and the river, and woodchucks 
were common in these fields in summer; 
but it is probable that all lowland bur- 
rows have been deserted during the 
winter. We dug three open (in Decem- 
ber), two at the edge of the ploughed 
ground, the third in grass land. All 
ended blindly after a distance of from 
eight to twenty feet. The burrows 
had firm earth walls, and were curved 
and branched. Two were filled with 
water. 


March 21.— A chipmunk sat out on the 


stonewall to-day. He was torpid, and so 
was captured before he returned to his 
burrow. Why did he venture out this 
gray day, when the world is buried in 
snow? When taken into a warm room 
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he became more active, drinking water 
and eating corn. Later the cage in 
which he had been put (with food and 
material for a bed) was set into an un- 
heated room (above freezing, however), 
which, it seemed, would give him more 
nearly the temperature to which he was 
accustomed. At the end of an hour’s 
time he was hibernating so profoundly 
that hle seemed 
dead. His head 
was curled under- 
neath, and his 
tail was wrapped 
closely about. 
There was no sign 
of life as we moved 
him from hand to 
hand, believing him 
dead. The body 
was rigid and cold 
to the touch, the 
sides were con- 
tracted, and with- 
out a trace of 
breathing move- 
ments. But re- 
moved to a heated 
room, under the 
influence of the 
warmth there, he 
slowly proved him- 
self alive. There 
was a faint spas- 
modic movement of 
the sides, ! another 
movement several 
seconds later, and 
then another. A 
slight vibration of 
the whiskers! These 
two signs of: life 
continued irregu- 
larly for minutes, 
until finally the 
breathing became 
rhythmic. At last the body relaxed. He 
was alive, awake! But the strain had 
been too severe; the changes in temper- 
ature probably too great and at too short 
intervals. He wakened only to stretch out 
his ‘slender body in a sleep that was no 
longer asemblance of death; he opened his 
eves, only to have them become momenta- 
rily less wild in expression, then unseeing. 


WINTER DAYS WITHOUT SUNSHINE 


March 27.— This morning a south wind 
and a moist air are enervating, and there 
was what could well be called a bird 
chorus (6-6:30 A.M.) —a chorus with 
genuine spring ardor in it. 

However, coldness is still locked in 
the pine woods, from whose border we 
look through sunshine from hill to hill, 
across the tops of trees; and winter yet 
lingers in the white 
cedar swamp, in 
that vast maze of 
curving aisles of 
ice. 

It were well not 
to enter thisswamp 
without a compass, 
for nowhere in the 
place, as far as the 
eye penetrates, can 
anything be seen 
but the dark, 
straight trunks of 
cedars towering 
from green sphag- 
num mounds, and 
those endless con- 
nected small areas 
or broader reaches 
of white ice. Any 
piece of woods is 
cathedral-like, a 
cedar swamp emi- 
nentlyso. Outside 
there are the voices 
of birds, sounds of 
the wind, and warm 
sunshine; but here 
no hint of sound 
reaches, and only 
narrow, unwarming 
rays from the sun 
touch moss and 
ice. 

How a part of 
nature man feels in 
the woods! It is always so. There, he 
is as old as life itself, as the ages which 
make him one with the trees. Yet he is 
as young as life itself, a child from whom 
every regretted bias of thought or action 
drops like a heavy garment, while mys- 
terious power fills him till he wonders at 
his soul’s strength. 

Such is the influence of nature, that 
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WINTER LINGERS IN THE CEDAR SWAMP—IN THAT VAST MAZE OF CURVING AISLES OF ICE 


the life-weary man even, on entering In thy own heart, forgiveness lies; 

‘ : : : ’ ? In thy own thought, thy weakness dies. 
the gates of the woods, has the reverent Forget thyself and live again, 
heart of a child with the strong will of Knowing thy strength. 
a God, and to an involuntary prayer feels su J tou hast God's strength! 
: , i : : Then conquer self and prove the length 
in himself the answer: Of God-like power in man 


AFTERTHOUGHT 
By MARY C. BALL 
What wonders that our eves have never seen, 
What shadows and what lights, what low reflections still, 


Oh, quiet stream, dear Afterthought, what sheen 
Of unsuspected truth thy silent twilights fill! 
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THE ‘‘ WHITEFIELD Rock”? 





GREAT FIGHTS IN EARLY NEW ENGLAND 
HISTORY 


By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


Il. THE SIEGE OF BROOKFIELD 


y_NOR nearly forty years after the 
44 Pequot War of 1637 there was 
peace between the Indians and 
the settlers of New England. The ter- 
rilic punishment inflicted on the Pequots 
had instilled in the minds of the other 
tribes a lively respect for the white man’s 
powess. And added to this, as a factor 
making for peace, was the influence ex- 
ercised by Massasoit, the grand sachem 
oi the coastal Indians, who had earlv con- 
cluded a treaty of amity with the Pilgrim 
fathers. Although Massasoit was nom- 
inally the head of only the Wampanoags, 
a tribe inhabiting the peninsula between 
the sea and the eastern shores of Narra- 
gansett Bay, he also controlled the policy 
of all the Massachusetts Indians. So 
long as he lived, and he lived to be a very 
old man, he faithfully observed the pro- 
visions of the treaty he had made, and 
Pilgrims and Puritans alike were left free 
to plant and prosper. But after his 
death, and the succession of his son Philip 
to the headship of the Wampanoags, it 
was not long before the English were 
made to feel that trouble was brewing. 
Massasoit had been what in these days 
would be called a practical politician. In 
making his treaty of peace with the whites 
he had been influenced by the considera- 
tion that they might prove useful allies 
in case of war between his Indians and 
the more powerful Pequots and Narra- 
gansetts. The fate of the Pequots had 
confirmed him in this view, and he was 
unwilling to do anything that would 
disturb the existing friendly relations. 
Philip had all of his father’s shrewdness 
and cunning. But he was far more 
statesmanlike. He perceived that as the 
English increased in numbers thev be- 
came less considerate of the rights and 


feelings of the Indians, treating them 
with open contempt, seeking to compel 
them to adopt the white man’s institu- 
tions, and punishing them severely for 
the slightest offenses. What alarmed 
and angered him most of all was the con- 
stant territorial expansion of the whites. 
He saw plainly that this would ultimately 
mean the complete ousting of the Indians 
from their primeval homes, and he re- 
solved to unite the different tribes, if pos- 
sible, for an organized and merciless war 
to offset the threatened danger. 

What undoubtedly helped him greatly 
was the fact that a new generation had 
grown up since the days of the Pequot 
fiasco, a generation of ardent braves for 
whom the lessons of the past had no 
meaning, and who chafed under the re- 
strictions imposed on them by their 
English neighbors. But unfortunately 
for the complete success of his scheme, 
information of his intentions was carried 
to the authorities at Boston and Ply- 
mouth by Christianized or praying 
Indians, as they were called. Measures 
were at once taken to nip the uprising in 
the bud. Philip himself was warned that 
things would go hard with him if he did 
not maintain the peace. An envoy was 
sent from Plymouth to ensure the friend- 
liness of the Saconet Indians inhabiting 
the territory bordering on the country of 
the Wampanoags, Philip’s own tribe. 
Commissioners from Massachusetts per- 
suaded the Narragansetts to promise 
neutrality. And finally, about the 
middle of July, 1675, an Indian trader 
named Ephraim Curtis was dispatched 
from Boston to visit the tribes of central 
and western Massachusetts and make 
certain of their good will. 

Of these tribes the most important 
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were the Nipmucks and Quaboags, whose 
villages were scattered through the hills 
and valleys of the beautiful region about 
the present city of Worcester. Wor- 
cester itself was then little better than a 
trading station, but a few miles to the 
west, in the very heart of the Quaboag 
country, the English had a promising 
settlement called Brookfield. This was 
a typical Puritan frontier outpost. It 
had sprung up about ten years before, 
and consisted of some twenty rude dwell- 
ings scattered around the usual wooden 
meeting-house which, as was always the 
case in those days, was the center of the 
social, political, and religious life of the 
community. The first settlers, men from 
the coastal town of Ipswich, had been 
careful to recognize the Indian title to the 
land, and had acquired it by purchase 
from the natives with whom they re- 
mained on the best of terms until within 
a few weeks of the coming of Ephraim 
Curtis on his peace mission. 

Then, though in a passive way only, 
the Quaboags showed themselves hostile 
to the people of Brookfield. They com- 


plained bitterly of damage done to their 
growing crops by the settlers’ cattle; and, 
although their largest village was almost 
within a stone’s throw of Brookfield, on 
a bluff at the southerly end of beautiful 
Wickaboag Pond, they cut off practically 


all intercourse with the whites. In fact, 
when Curtis arrived he found that the 
Quaboag warriors, leaving their women 
and children behind them, had removed 
some miles to the north, and were holding 
a conference with the fighting men of 
other tribes. Although considerably 
disquieted by this discovery, Curtis 
bravely visited their rendezvous and en- 
deavored, with but partial success, to 
secure from them a promise to return to, 
and remain quietly at, their villages. 
The utmost to which they would give 
consent was to send some of their sachems 
to Boston, within the next few days, for 
a consultation with the officials there. 
Meantime Philip and his Wampanoags 
had taken the war path, and were harry- 
ing the settlers in the country at the head 
of Narragansett Bay. Fearing that 
the news of his doings might spur the 
Massachusetts Indians to similar deeds 


of blood, the Governor and Council de- 
cided not to await the coming of the 
sachems, but to send out an expedition 
to wring from them a treaty of neutrality. 
Troops had already been dispatched to 
join with a force from Plymouth in put- 
ting down Philip. Now a company of 
cavalrymen was ordered from Concord 
to serve as escort to Captain Edward 
Hutchinson, who was instructed, in lan- 
guage that was a strange mixture of 
menace and boastfulness, to compel the 
Indians not only to promise to keep the 
peace but to deliver up any of Philip’s 
men or his allies who might seek refuge 
with them. 

For such a mission at such a time, the 
escort provided for Hutchinson was ridi- 
culously inadequate. It consisted of but 
a score of volunteer soldiers, none of ] 
whom had had much, if any, experience in 
the field. Their commander was a 
Concord man, named Wheeler, brave 
enough but quite unused to Indian war- 
fare and absolutely lacking in the pru- 
dent caution which was so conspicuous 
a factor in the success of Captain John 
Mason’s campaign against the Pequots. 
Hutchinson himself had had a wide ex- 
perience among the Indians, particularly 
the Nipmucks, in whose country he owned 
afarm. But he had known them only in 
times of peace, and like Wheeler he 
scarcely appreciated the peculiar dangers 
of his present undertaking. To both 
Hutchinson and Wheeler, indeed, as to 
their superiors, the sending of the expe- 
dition was simply a precautionary meas- 
ure which would bring about the desired 
result without any great difficulty. So, 
on the twentv-eighth of July, the troopers 
mounted their horses for the long ride to 
Brookfield, and started off in full ex- 
pectation of a successful journey and!a 
safe return. 

En route they made a discovery that 
might well have shaken their confidence, 
though it does not seem to have done so. 
Scattered along the road from Cambridge 
to Brookfield were several Indian vil- 
lages. Without exception all were silent 
and deserted. The natural inference was 
that the inhabitants had been apprised 
of Philip’s declaration of war and had 
abandoned their homes for the purpose of 
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co-operating with him. And, to sustain 
this inference, was the further fact that 
one or two Indians, whom they chanced 
to meet, fled precipitately at sight of 


them. But instead of returning to 
Boston for reinforcements or pressing 
forward to Brookfield with all speed, the 
soldiers jogged leisurely along, and it was 
not until the first of August that they 
reached their destination. There they 
found Curtis, and received the informa- 
tion that the Quaboag and other warriors 
were still in the swamps to the north. 
At once Hutchinson sent Curtis to them 
to arrange for a meeting with the sachems, 
and on his return the trader reported that 
they had agreed to treat with the English 
at eight o’clock next morning, the meet- 
ing place to be a meadow three miles from 
Brookfield. At the same time, Curtis 
warned Hutchinson and Wheeler that 
while the older Indians seemed friendly 
the younger ones were surly and threat- 
ening. 
This, naturally enough, put a damper 
on the spirits of the Concord volunteers, 
who now began to appreciate the possi- 
bility of there being some serious work 
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ahead. But the commanders, after a 
brief consultation, decided that it was 
clearly their duty to meet the Quaboags. 
Bright and early a start was made. Ac- 
companied by three Brookfield men and 
three praying Indians, whom they had 
brought with them from Boston to serve 
as guides and interpreters, the soldiers 
galloped past the now completely aban- 
doned Indian village on the shore of 
Wickaboag Pond, and out into the open 
fields between the surrounding hills. It 
was a splendid summer morning, and as 
they rode their confidence returned. 
But, arrived at the appointed meeting- 
place, not an Indian was to be seen. The 
morning grew old, and still they failed to 
come. Fuming and fretting, Hutchinson 
angrily declared that they must be found 
and brought to terms. The native guides, 
suspecting treachery, begged him to go 
no farther, but to return to Brookfield 
and send for more troops. But the three 
Brookfield men opposed this wise sug- 
gestion, and insisted that the Quaboags 
would be restrained from violence by the 
counsels of their sachems, who had al- 
ways shown themselves well disposed to 
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the English. Moreover, thev pointed 
out, Curtis had not been molested in his 


repeated visits to the sachems, so it was 


absurd to suppose they would be. ‘Their 
opinion prevailed, and the order was 
given to remount and advance. 

For several miles the way led through 
an open, if rather rough, country. 
Nearing the upper waters of the Ware 
River, in the northwesterly part of New 
Braintree, the soldiers found themselves 
in a region of thickly wooded hills and 
swampy meadows. The farther they 
proceeded the more difficult travel be- 
came, until at last they were compelled 
to fall into single file and pick their wav 
gingerly along a narrow trail, flanked on 
one side by an impenetrable morass and 
on the other by a steep and rocky hill. 
To-day, as the visitor will find, scientific 
drainage has robbed this spot of much 
of its gloomy grandeur, but it still pos- 
sesses impressive scenic features. In that 
distant period, nearly two hundred and 
fifty years ago, it was an ideal place for 
an ambuscade. And no sooner had 
Hutchinson and his escort entered it, 
than there burst upon them, from the 


dark grass of the swamp and the thickets 
on the hillside, a rain of bullets. Then, 
springing out on every side, there flashed 
a horde of Indians, their faces hideous 
with freshly daubed warpaint. 

The surprise had been complete. ‘The 
three Brookfield men and five of Wheeler’s 
troopers toppled from their horses and 
fell crashing to the ground. Hutchinson 
himself received a wound which a few 
days later proved mortal. But he was 
still able to sit his horse, and spurred it 
up the hillside, crying to the others to 
follow him. There was no thought of 
attempting tomakeastand. That would 
have been madness. Wheeler, though, 
as he gained the top of the hill, looked 
back at his fallen soldiers and could not 
resist the impulse to seek to avenge them. 
He was all alone, the rest of the survivors 
being in full retreat, but he recklessly 
plunged down. The Indians, who had 
now reloaded, met him with a fusillade. 
A bullet fleshed him, another killed his 
horse. Staggering and stumbling he fled 
to cover, under some friendly bushes. 
There, before the savages could climb up 
the hill to dispatch him, he was found by 
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his son who had missed him from among 
the fugitives, and, although himself 
severely wounded, had heroically galluped 
back to rescue him if he were still alive. 
Dismounting, the brave lad lifted his 
father into the saddle, bade him ride for 
his life, and then fled on foot, pursued by 
a handful of Indians. As good fortune 
would have it, he met in his flight a rider- 
less horse. And thus both father and son 
fared in safety back to Brookfield. 

They found its people in an indescrib- 
able panic. Notwithstanding the strange 
actions of their Quaboag neighbors 
and the unfavorable reports brought by 
Curtis, the settlers had not for a moment 
anticipated an actual outbreak of hostili- 
ties, and had made absolutely no prepara- 
tions for defense. As the exhausted 
troopers rode in by twos and threes, and 
gasped out the story of the tragedy in the 
defile, the true state of affairs was for the 
first time borne in on them with paralyz- 
ing suddenness. None seemed to know 
what to do. Men instinctively leaped 


for their guns and powder horns, while 
women ran here and there, in search of 
hiding-places for their most precious be- 


longings. Everything was chaos, con- 
fusion, and terror. Had the enemy come 
then, the settlers would have been utterly 
at their mercy. But, as the absence of 
immediate pursuit had indicated, the 
Indians were without horses, and Brook- 
field was thus sure of a respite for at least 
a couple of hours. Wheeler determined 
to make the most of every moment. His 
first care was to see that Hutchinson and 
the wounded troopers received proper 
attention; his second, to order the set- 
tlers to leave their homes and take refuge 
in Brookfield’s largest dwelling, the house 
of a man who had perished in the ambus- 
cade. 

This building was admirably situated 
for defensive purposes. It stood on an 
eminence — known to-day as Foster’s 
Hill — and overlooked the plain on which 
the village of West Brookfield has since 
been built. But its timbers were by no 
means stout enough to resist bullets, and 
it had already become tragically evident 
that the Indians were well armed. 
Wheeler accordingly set men to work 
piling up logs about its walls, and at the 
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same time lined it inside with feather 
mattresses hurriedly brought, with every 
available pound of food and ammunition, 
from the different cabins. Of course, 
preliminary to all this, messengers should 
have been sent to the nearest settlement. 
But it was not until the preparations for 
defense had been completed that the 
possibility of obtaining aid dawned on 
any one. Then it was too late. Curtis 
and a man named Young, who volunteered 
for the dangerous mission, were met at 
the end of the village by the approaching 
Quaboags, and were forced to return at 
full gallop. 

Now began one of the most arduous 
sieges in the annals of Indian warfare. 
Following furiously after Curtis and 
Young, the Quaboags poured a volley 
into the walls of the house in which 
eighty-two men, women, and children 
were crowded together. Strangely 
enough, not one of the defenders was hit, 
and they responded with such an effective 
fire that the Indians quickly retreated 
out of gunshot, and for some hours con- 
fined themselves to plundering and burn- 
ing the cabins on the outskirts of the 
settlement. That they were on the 
alert, however, for the least unwary move 
by the besieged was shown late in the 
afternoon, when a young man ventured 
out, in the foolhardy hope of securing 
some valuables from his home nearby. 
From an unseen point a musket cracked, 
and he fell with a bullet in his brain. A 
few minutes later, as though to notify the 
settlers of the terrible fate awaiting 
them, the Quaboags were kicking his 
severed head about the roadway. After 
which, wearying of this bloody sport, 
they set their ghastly plaything on a pole 
and left it in full view from the house on 
the hill. Towards evening, too, when 
one of the Concord volunteers chanced 
to expose himself at a garret window, an 
Indian marksman found him and dropped 
him with pitiless aim. 

As night set in the anxiety of the de- 
spairing garrison increased. So long as 
daylight lasted they could at least keep 
watch on the foe, but in the darkness the 
chances were all in favor of the Indians 
overwhelming them by a sudden assault. 
Luckily, the Quaboags, less warlike than 
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some of the more southerly tribes, pre- 
ferred to rely on strategy rather than on 
prowess. At three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, having masked their purpose by re- 
peated volleys, they piled a great mass of 
hay against a corner of the house and set 
it afire. Wheeler, whose wound had 
grown worse and had practically incapa- 
citated him, called for volunteers to put 
out the flames, and put out they were 
by a brave company that sallied forth, 
bucketsin hand, under cover of a protect- 
ing fire from the rest of the garrison. 
And while they fired, and the valiant 
bucket brigade labored, one of their 
number, Simon Davis, who had taken 
Wheeler’s place as commander, in lan- 
guage of true Puritanical fervor spurred 
them to deeds of even greater daring. 
“God is with us and fights for us,’’ was 
his cry, ‘““God will deliver us out of the 
hands of these heathen.”’ Nor when the 
door was cautiously opened to admit the 
returning fire-fighters, could the plucky 
settlers and their faithful wives doubt 
that God was indeed fighting for them. 
Not a life had been lost in the daring and 
completely successful attempt to spoil 
the Quaboags’ cruel stratagem. 

Now, however, Wheeler begged Curtis 
to try once more to summon help. Will- 
ingly the trader consented, but in a few 
minutes he crept back to the house with 
the news that the Indians were so num- 
erous that he could not possibly pass their 
lines. Try again, urged Wheeler, and to 
his urging was added the pitiful pleading 
of the women of the settlement. May- 
hap, who knows, they nerved him to 
greater resolution by silently pointing to 
a bed in one corner of the smoke-filled 
room where, amid the turmoil of the 
battle, four helpless infants were catching 
their first glimpse of the world. For two 
women became mothers during the siege, 
and twins were born toeach. Whatever 
the arguments used, Curtis bravely dis- 
appeared into the darkness again, and 
this time he did not return. 

Morning brought with it some rest for 
the besieged. Bevond firing an occa- 
sional shot, the Indians passed the day 
in merrymaking, and found their chief 
diversion in crowding into the village 
meeting-house for mock religious services. 


But after dark they once more essayed 
to burn the settlers out, this time by 
shooting against the roof of their crude 
fort arrows to which blazing rags had 
been attached. Only by cutting holes 
through the roof and beating out the 
flames was this device foiled. They then 
tried the scheme of the night before, sup- 
plementing it by massing themselves 
about the door to prevent the passage of 
another squad of fire-fighters. But the 
garrison again outwitted them by chop- 
ping an exit through the back of the 
house and smothering the fire. Thus 
dawn found the situation unchanged, the 
Indians still baffled, and the settlers reso- 
lute as ever, though wellnigh worn out. 

On this, the third day of the siege, the 
Quaboags indulged in no merrymaking. 
Instead, they made preparations for the 
night with an ominous thoroughness. 
Cabins which had hitherto been spared 
from the torch were destroyed, and ex- 
cepting a barn or two there were left 
standing in all Brookfield only the meet- 
ing-house and the battle-scarred house 
on the hill. The meeting-house, which 
was within gunshot of the garrison, the 
Indians now fortified strongly, and after- 
wards turned their attention to building 
rude but formidable wheeled _fire- 
machines. It was evident that they 
were making ready for a supreme effort, 
and the besieged, understanding this, 
spared no pains to strengthen their de- 
fenses, at the same time praying devoutly 
that deliverance would come. As if in 
answer to their prayers a heavy shower 
fell just before dark, rendering the fire- 
machines useless; and with renewed con- 
fidence the brave little garrison replied 
to the first discharge of bullets directed 
against them from the shelter of the 
meeting-house. 

For upwards of an hour the fusilade 
continued without result. But the end 
could not be far off. Red-eyed, groping 
for balls and powder, and gasping for 
breath in the choking smoke, the de- 
fenders had almost reached the limit of 
their endurance and their ammunition. 
Suddenly, the Quaboags ceased firing, 
and at the same moment the sound of 
flying hoofs was heard. More Indians, 
was Wheeler’s first thought, and he bade 
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his men prepare for a last stand. But 
then a cheery English shout rang clear in 
the night, and the cry, — 

“‘Are you still alive?”’ 

Sweeping gallantly down the road came 
a company of horse, fifty strong, at their 
head a gaunt, grizzled, mud-bespattered 
old man. Wheeler knew him well — 
Major Simon Willard, of Groton, a 
veteran of seventy years, and as bold- 
hearted a Puritan as ever took part in the 
founding of New England. With a 
fervent ‘“‘ Thank God!”’ he threw open the 
door, and called, — 

“This way! Come on! Come on!” 

Now from the meeting-house rose a 
wrathful roar, followed by the spiteful 
cracking of muskets. Two men reeled 
in their saddles, but only from flesh 
wounds. A minute more and the relief 
party were dismounting and tying their 
horses in the yard of the improvised fort. 
Another minute and they were safe 
within its walls. Hurriedly Willard ex- 


plained his timely arrival. Curtis, it 
seemed, had eluded the Indians and 
reached Marlborough in safety, and from 
Marlborough messengers had been rushed 
to Lancaster whence it was known 
Willard’ and his company had been 
ordered to march against some Indians 
who were threatening hostilities in that 
partofthecolony. Rightly deeming this 
enterprise of less importance than the 
relief of Brookfield, he had changed his 
course. And now let the Indians do 
their worst. 

Not until morning did the Quaboags 
acknowledge that the siege had failed. 
All night they worried the garrison with 
a desultory fire, which did no damage 
beyond killing a few of the horses. 
Shortly before daybreak they burned 
the meeting-house. Then they silently 
stole away, to unite with Philip and his 
Wampanoags in a bloody and relentless 
war against the helpless settlers in the 
more westerly valley of the Connecticut. 


aS 





A BUNDLE OF CHEERFUL LETTERS II. 
UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE OF WENDELL PHILLIPS 


With an Introduction by NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


EAR FRIEND: Ah, I shan’t tell 
D you the honors I got in Ports- 
mouth nor the oysters! nor the 

Charleston, S. C. people! ! I met there. 
I only wonder you don’t subscribe to the 
Portsmouth papers which have found 
out what a great man Tom Thumb is — 
but don’t suppose I shall buy them and 
cut out the compliments. 

Am I not good to write you this when 
I am to preside at Miss Dickinson’s 
lecture to-night and yet I behave just 
as modestly as any common man! ! 

I did tremble to 
think (on the basis 
that “no world 
could bear two 
Suns”’) of writing 
to you the same 
day that I presided, 
but how one gets 
used to greatness 
and takes it all as 
matter of course, 
flowers and fruit and 
elections. 

Best respects to 
the Major. 


Mrs. STEARNS, FROM PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
Sept. 4, 1901 


Yours, 
“ THE EXALTED.” 
July 5th. 
Dear Mrs. Stearns: Don’t forget me 
no — I know you won’t do that. Don’t 
misunderstand me. No — that’s just as 
much not your way. Well, believe I’ve 
been the greater loser in being away 
from Oak Hill, or Oakside, which is it? 
It must be one or the other since R. W. E. 
planted an oak there.* I know all I’ve 
lost without your reproachful eyes im- 
pressing iton me. And truly I’ve paved 
every day with good intentions. But 
*Emerson planted an oak at ‘‘The Ever- 
greens.” 
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what with my réle as husband, quarter- 
editor, marketman, abolition lecturer, 
‘“‘ member of half the committees G. L. S. 
gets up,” and other duties I have 
been just smothered —then 30 or 40 
letters a day left me just this, to write 
you when I was fagged out or not at all. 
Now I’ve a rule never to write to one I 
like when the flavor of the thing will be 
distasteful and associate the writer with 
disagreeable recollections. I would never 
write a friend except when mind and 
hand were willing, ves eager. So, thus, 
accordingly and 
therefore weeks 
have clambered over 
weeks, strawberries 
have come and gone, 
and I have never 
penned a line to you 
—nor got that ride 
which G. has so often 
promised me. He is 
so busied with 
engineering half a 
dozen newspapers 
and superintending 
asmall army of clerks 
in every sort of room 
and work that he 
misses no one. If 
he did he’d merely organize four new com- 
mittees, one in Phila.,one in Cambridge 
and one in Nashville, and scrupulously 
attend every session of each! How does 
he put 48 hours into each day? Steal 
the art and teach me, and I'll promise 
to bore you 6 hours out of those 48. 

Did he tell you what a nice time we 
had at Framingham — the only thing I 
missed was coming home with him, but 
in the hurry of getting the train which 
I had to do to reach Reading before my 
substitute left, I was unable to find him. 

By the by, my excuse about no time to 
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write you is not strictly true. Alcott is 
partly to blame. Once, when detained 
fora train I might have used the 3—4 hour 
to scribble something, but opening the 
drawer the gem, unique, pet book that 
A. wrote and you set up looked up at me 
and seduced me into wast — no, spending 
that lull onit. Yes, on the whole, it was 
your fault! an ordinary setting might 
have been resisted —and that hour 
fitly used. So I’m wholly spotless and 
you are the criminal for tempting a well- 
meaning, weak-eyed man into misusing 
his minutes. Retire into your oratory, 
“‘ close your Emerson, open your Goethe,” 
and repent, eschew esthetics and take 
this for your penance — forgive me and 
write me a long letter! 

Goodbye — I’ve no doubt your punish- 
ment will be greater than you can bear, 
and I’ll have to come out and graduate it, 
which I’ll do soon. 


CARS 


Dear Mrs. Stearns: Did I mention the 
giant I sat near in the cars? Well that 
reminds me that your native state gives 
us the largest bodied men. Sitting in the 
cars the last time I was there I saw five 
men walk through who had to stoop 
as they passed along. None were soldiers. 
Capt. Cuttle-like I made a note of it\— 
either tall men do not volunteer or the 
draft does not blow up on their level. 
I’ve met with one youth who shared one 
of my virtues; he slept all the time. I 
only wish I shared one of his: He rose 
every time a lady entered and so risked 
losing his seat. The mother was im- 
patient of both his virtues and rebuked 
them in so strong a voice that, if I had 
dared, I should have ventured to suggest 
something in his behalf, but one glance 
at that mother — but not motherly face, 
disarmed me. Whether this disarma- 
ment came from fear, policy or other 
motive I refuse toavow. When you will 
tell me who wrote ————_ I'll tell you 
my motives. Till then they rest with 
Dr. Johnson’s reasons— ‘In drying 
orange peel” “unknown to my best 
friends ’’— Oh there is a man descending 
hawklike on me. He has _ alighted. 


Oh — He’s  gone— gentle and_ soon- 
leaving hawk, blessed be his absence. 
MAINE. 


CAR THOUGHTS 


Poor old woman she forgot where she 
was to stop. Conductor wont bite your 
head off though he roars like it. See he 
snips a bit out of my ticket as if he were 
biting me and seems to enjoy it almost 
as much. How angrily he snips the 
nippers together. Poor man! that ham 
this morning was tough and he suffers in 
consequence. So do we. Mem. Rail- 
ways should supply conductors with the 
tenderest meats and French cooks for our 
sakes. Suggest to Twitchell. 

See that gloomy young man! He has 
been depressed ever since we stopped at 
Pittsfield and two pretty school girls got 
out and were swamped in the frolic kisses 
of three other school girls — envious, un- 
enterprising young man! Who knows 
what his pretty moustache might have 
done had he tried! 

Sweet baby hasn't uttered a sound the 
whole way! Angel! perfect. But that 
old man, just to make court to the smiling 
mother, must talk baby talk to him. 
Dignified baby sees through the cheat, 
will be courted for his own sake or not at 
all. Takes no note of the old hypocrite. 
Railroad travel is delicious just now. 
Peanuts are not; and apples at five cents 
apiece are rarely bought, so one’s neigh- 
bors don’t see one crazy champing and 
chewing. 

‘““No broad axe to be bought in 
Palmer?” ‘No, sir, I’ve got to go to 
Springfield!’’ ‘‘ Don’t say’? — ‘‘ How’s 
wood?” ‘ Well, Squire Nash has sold 
jist the nicest lot you ever seed.”” ‘‘ But 
it’s cruel the way Sam Lott is hacking it 
down. Acruelshame.’”’ I sympathised ; 
and we denounced the cruel Lott. 


Nov. 1864 
Maine notes 
not wood notes 
nor bank notes 
but car notes. 


I promised, dear friend, a photograph 
of my ramblings, and meant to have 
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begun it yesterday. But an ardent 
Yankee conscientiously opposed to wast- 
ing a moment of life, employed me as a 


questionee — was anxious to know how 
tall Lord John Russell was — whether 
“* Brougham was really as ugly as Punch 
painted him ’’— how “the feeding was 
in England”’ supposed ‘‘ we were about 
the biggest nation I’d ever read of ’’— 
and guessed I ‘‘ had once in a while had 
some disturb- 
ance in my 
meetings.”’ I 
assured him 
that the best 
picture I had 
ever seen of 
a human face 
was. Broug- 
ham’s face by 
Gam badella 
now in the 
Athen 2 u m— 
that two Lord 
John’s one atop 
of the other 
would slightly 
exceed his sta- 
ture and that 
I once came 
very near being 
mobbed. He 
seemed content 
and retired to 
another seat to 
munch pea- 
nuts. Disliking 
the. odor I 
sought refuge 
in another dis- 
tant seat where 
the floor was 
perhaps cov- 
ered an inch deep with apple parings —re- 
minding a fast young man, like your humble 
servant, of a small room occupied all 
night by gamblers who using a pack of 
cards only once sit up to their knees in 
waste cards by the time the sun rises. 
Sleep folds me in her welcome arms, and 
I dream of ‘‘ smiling meadows, tufted 
groves.”” Can these last have any asso- 
ciation with Tufts College and its neigh- 
borhood! One thing I know, the oaks 
down here don’t look half as vigorous as 
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two I saw planted in the vicinity of 
Boston. 

Well, I had a crowd to talk to and the 
President assured me the few empty seats 
would have been filled but folks were 
scared with the idea that I should repeat 
my awful attack made on Lincoln in 
N.Y. So you see how much harm asso- 
ciating with the Commonwealth and 
getting reported in the Herald does an 

innocent young 
man! ! After 
Lecture one of 
the officers be- 
stowed his fas- 
cinating society 
on me. He 
too had been 
bitten by the 
mania of ques- 
tion asking. 
He exhausted 
the Gamut 
— from 







I love my love 
with an A 
Because she is 
amiable. 

I took her to 
the sign of 
the Antelope 

And jtreated 
her to Ap- 
ples. 

I love my love 
with a Z 

Because‘ she is 
zealous. 

I took her to 
the sign of 
the Zebra 
After an hour’s torture he graciously 

burst out “ The pity is, W. P. nobody 

minds what you say because you say it.”’ 

Then he bade me goodbye, leaving that 

for comforter and night-cap! I was 

never so much impressed with the gentle 

Sir-Philip-Sydneyism of your native 

State — and I went to bed settled in my 

conviction that it was an exceedingly 

wholesome thing for both speaker and 
hearer to interchange the exact truth. 

All hail the Sunrise State! ! 


- 1863 
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Don’t say you know me without a 
signature by my bad writing — the 
Cars joggle one. Hold them responsible 
and recognize me by my good letters. 

If any part of the scrawl is more 
stupid and unintelligible than another, 
attribute it to my wonder at a young 
married lady just in front who fondles a 
superb setter dog with $2 kid gloves — 
whose husband buys fruit of every boy’s 
basket and she is now finishing her fourth 
large pear as an appendix to two apples 
or three, for I believe looking away a 
moment I lost the count of one apple. 
There now she throws the last stem and 
core after the others into the central 
passageway. I don’t believe she was 
born in Maine, judging by other Maine 
products that I’ve seen. What havoc 
her diamond-ringed fingers would make at 
a dinner table dessert that I know of 
and how sure she would be to die in the 
afternoon. Then imagine the Coroner on 


your piazza and the verdict, Died from 
insanity brought on by sight of Mrs. 
S’s fruit. 

Did Dr. Hedge teach you Latin enough 


for you to see the application of the 
phrase ‘ ‘fruges consumere nata?”’ Well, 
§ it circulates currency. 

Doors open, “ Newburyport!” Hig- 
ginson lived there once. The air smells 
foul and Cushingish.* Amesbury is off 
there. Well, we don’t catch any breeze 
from it. 

Oh, I forgot one angry Englishman 
who remonstrated at my injustice to 
Father Neutrality! 

Here’s Ipswich where lived once five 
maiden great-aunts of mine, and all died 
as the old record says, “ of a languish- 
ing.’’ So should I if I lived in such a flat 
place. Welcome Beverly, Rantoul’s 
home,— and Salem, home of Fossils — 
every third man looking so home-ish 
and cozy and old fashioned with his 
patches one on each knee and his shoes 
cobbled. Good old town of fast young 
men — famous women — centenarians 
and murders. Don’t you smell leather? 
This is Lynn. Listen to the click of the 
sewing machines. Then we sweep on — 
Swamps, saw-mills. There’s the monu- 
ment. Well, isn’t that far-famed Tufts? 

*Caleb Cushing. 


What a sweet scene it frowns over! I 
seem to smell roses. 
Goodbye. 
The lady has just exhibited three more 
apples! ! ! which she had laid up in case 
the cars should be delayed! ! They are 
not to be eaten! ! Oh! Ah! 


(In pencil, in cars) 
Wednesday 8th, 1865 

My dear Mrs. Stearns: Don’t think 
I’ve forgotten you. How could I such 
days as those just gone when we ought 
to have met under your classic, patriot, 
fanatic roof and to the superb tones of 
that Hungarian, with the unspellable, 
unpronounceable and unrememberable 
name, have shouted our Amen to the 
grand Amendment! But I’ve had no 
moment, journeying about, all these 
glorious days to talk black suffrage into, 
I am glad to say, welcoming ears. 

Then those rosebuds that greeted me 
when for a few hours I saw my own 
mantel, telling of the thoughtful kindness 
which never forgot my baby lonelily 
watching for me at home. But I did not 
need those as reminders. 

So sorry as we’ve been to hear always 
of your continued illness. Can’t the 
Jubilee even enable you to Brutus-like, 
throw away the “ Kerchief?” 

I’m not on Maine cars now where 
common folks munch apples and crunch 
(oh everlasting disgust!) peanuts! 

(If I am ever King I shall make the 
selling of peanuts a felony, punishable 
with imprisonment for life—and the 
eating of one within five hundred yards 
of any person, not deaf or smell-less, 
without consent in writing first obtained 
— a capital crime.) 

No — I’m not on any such vulgar con- 
veyance to-day, but in N. Y. Express 
train where ladies in diamond rings take 
up French Refreshment Baskets over- 
flowing with dainty spoons and quaint 
knives, and glasses, not tiny, to drink 
the Claret from. No indeed — no vulgar 
or offensive peanut or gross merely 
natural apple for such cars! One dia- 
monded lady actually urged me to share 
her claret and succeeded in lifting me to 
the grand height of her sandwich,and 
dainty sugar which Mounseer calls cake! 
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THE STEARNS MANSION, FROM THE GARDEN 


Won’t you think more loftily of me after 
being permitted to put my hand inside 
the crimson Fayal Basket? 

But alas! how near neighbors splendor 
and barbarism are! The cars stop and 
leave me at a squalid Station where I 
share what of a barroom tobacco smoke 
leaves for human beings (not, alas, such 
smoke as G. L. S. and R. W. E. sit 
wreathed in!) and hear only oaths and 
negro spelt with 2 gs, and eat, if I eat at 
all, dried apples soaked in molasses, 
doughnuts, and drink garden herbs 
which never robbed the Govt. altho’ 
they never paid tax at the Custom House. 
I indignantly refuse such degradation 
and sup on the rich juicy soul, tho’ 
not body, sustaining memories of diamond 
rings and Fayal Baskets. My lecture 
that evening was, in consequence, not 
quite so animated as it might have been 
had the soul been able wholly to forget 
the body. 

Well, ‘I declare’? as my old nurse 
used to say, that bundle is actually a 
baby! Why, it has been lying there for 


hours on that vacant seat and I really§ 

supposed it a roll of shawls! 
Did Mr. S. meet Butz? 

first rate fellow. : 
Palfrey was with me the other day§ 


He seemed a 


en route for Washington. We discussed| 
the ‘“ Pilgrims.” It almost took my 
breath away to go back so far in these 
last days. 

Was it not good W. C. Bryant saying] 
“that dying was the only natural thing J 
Everett ever did? ”’ 

Goodbye, 
Oak Tree 2nd. 


La Pierre Hotel, 
Saturday Evg. 
Dec. 17, 1864, 

11 P. MJ 

Dear Mrs. Stearns: Carland I are left] 
alone, your military husband having® 

gone off to inspect his old subordinates. 
So I will tell you some little about ourf 
journey. | 
I got slowly up half stifled with badj 

air this morning and found G. L. % 
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waiting in Pimlico trim for his breakfast. 
But I was in no state to eat. So I ad- 
journed upstairs again and left him and 
Carl to eat each other. An hour put me 
on my eating basis, so I began the day — 
then to save you a couple of dollars to 
spend on some of your many protégés 
we bumped down Broadway in an omni- 
bus and found “‘ virtue was its own 
reward’ for the jolting ministered to 
digestion and set us on bright and jolly. 
In the cars one kind husband brought his 
sick wife in his arms, poor pale darling 
she looked as happy as in the next seat 
the handsome 
girl who slept 
on her neigh- 
bor’s shoulder 
verycunningly. 
And they be- 
haved so well 
that we could 
not determine 
whether he was 
a very much 
loved brother 
just home from 
the war or a 
lover who had 
just popped 
the question 
—or a_ hus- 
band just mar- 
ried. AsGeorge 
would not ask 
them and I 
dared not (not 
being a Major) 
we shall never 
know! Then the 
prettiest boy with such dark eyes who po- 
litely|insisted on the Major’s taking his 
seat. Even the imperturbable Major had to 
observe those eyes. Then Carl would put 
his head out of the car window and 
add another color, black, to his red 
cheeks. How he starts up when candy 
and apples approach and there is a 
chance for trade! A smart time he has 
had, eyes wide open seeing everything. 
You’d have smiled to see him and me, 
deserted by the fashionable Major, taking 
our supper at eleven o’clock at night like 
fast young men! weak coffee and cold 
bread and exquisite Phila. butter, almost 


THE “OLD LEANER”’ 


as good as yours. Here he sits talking to 
me all the time, letting out his first im- 
pressions of travel — speculations on 
hotel keys, fires, bed alcoves, hard coal 
fires — wonderful impressions on the 
boy mind! Then the maple candy! 
that was a treat —and stewed prunes 
for tea, that was home-y! 

Gorgeous theatre I spoke in to-night 
perhaps 1800 or 2J00 for the audience — 
like a few rats in a parlor — there being 
room for 4000. 

Good house this 
good cooking 


capital servants — 

pleasant altogether — 

Major says 

‘“Secesh House’’ 

he chose it 

feeling the 

Southerners al- 

ways knew 

where the best 

houses are and 

he follows their 

lead — cunning 

fox! That’s 

how he keeps 

in such good 

case! I, honest 

man, follow 

good Yankees, 

and pine away ! 

I have only 

learned one 

other thing this 

trip. A regular 

army soldier 

told me he had 

seen mustang 

horses in Mex- 

ico with tails 

sweeping the ground, and manes_ three 
feet long. How I'd like to see that! 

When slavery’s abolished, women vote 
and working [men] get their rights, I 
mean to keep a riding school. Will you 
come and ride? 

A man invited us to a League Party 
and then withdrew his invitation hearing 
we were not Lincoln men! ! 

Goodbye, 

Guess who I am. 


APPLE TREE 


(Cars in pencil) 
Thursday, 1865. 
Dear Friend, Eight and a half A. M. 
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— bag packed,— breakfast despatched 
—Start. Young lady very politely 
salutes me—find it is Mrs. Stowe’s 
married daughter — good talk to Fram- 
ingham — no peanuts on the train — 
comfortable of course — detect G. W. 
Curtis hiding away as lecturers will, 
from bores. At risk of being one, 
I salute him — good talk — he ratherish 
distrusts the President*— I find he has 
changed his lecture on that point since 
I saw him in Rhode Island. He tells 
me of their hissing R. W. E. and leaving 
the hall at Albany, at any rate treating 
him very discourteously — all the worse 
for them. 

Rejoin the Stowe child — share lunch 
with her i. e. she shares her lunch with 
me — good talk about her English ex- 
periences. I'll tell you sometime; too 
long to write. Drop her at Pittsfield. 
Sleep to Albany — tea at the Delevan 
with Gerrit Smith — talk to 2500 folks — 
pitch into Johnson — get hissed the 
second time this winter in forty lectures. 
Home to hotel—negro waiters very 
attentive and get my meals promptly 
while my neighbors scold all in vain for 
theirs. Splendid weather; up at five 
this morning, February second, paid $1 
being ridden across the Hudson — awful 
cheat! Cars half full —couldn’t get to 
sleep though I read through four old 
Tribunes, melancholy — never knew such 
an opiate to fail before. Oh, for an 
Advertiser to take refuge in! 

Make George rest, we want him strong 
for the opening battle. If he is too 
wakeful make him read my speech in 
this week’s Standard — I’ll guarantee its 
soothing effect. Splendid snow up here. 
Goodbye till something happens. 


Utica, Wednesday. 
My dear Friend: To continue my 
humble and painful memoirs in this 
mental vacuum of Deutshland —for I 
am determined that 


No pent up Utica 

Shall contract our powers 
While the whole boundless 
Medford-thought is ours. 
(Addison improved.) 
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Well, after finishing that instructive 
paper for your perusal I was afflicted 
with a most intolerable headache. When 
you think of my conundrum you will see 
that this was caused of course by that 
intense intellectual effort; for I will not 
so degrade myself as to suppose that hav- 
ing nothing to eat that day had anything 
whatever to do with it. However, 
subsequent facts I confess somewhat 
conflict with this lofty theory, since on 
arriving -at the Delavan, talking some 
hours with an editor of the New York 
Herald and sleeping one hour, the ugly 
visitant left. 
favorable magnetic influence of the 
Herald as the cause; on homeopathic 
principles, that is, since the Herald 
being embodied illness a little of it cures 
illness. 

My detention having lost me three 
trains and all hope of getting to my next 
lecture was gone unless I could move 
the flinty heart of a democratic super- 
intendent of the New York Central to 
allow one of the express trains to stop 
at a station which it was not advertised 
to do, I approached him with all that 
blandness peculiar to the Hub when it 
wishes to pick the world’s pocket. 
Above compromise however I deter- 
mined to show my horns at once and 
began by telling my name, then stated 
my business and wish. ‘Certainly Mr. 
Phillips, I would not have an Oneida 
audience lose such a pleasure as hearing 
you. It shall stop.” 

I stood astounded. He was blander 
even than the Hub. Becoming quite 
boyish in my admiring astonishment 
I stammered out my thanks. Probably 
his education having been neglected, he 
was not aware of Shakespeare’s remark 
that you can pick a welcome out of the 
stammering tongue of gratitude better 
than out of audacious oratory. I con- 
cluded not to attempt to complete his 
training in this particular, and we parted, 
he vanishing into space, I crushed into 
a crowded car with four babies, two ax 
handles, a painted pail, a jug of rum, 
a man six feet five, three captains’ caps 
and coats (whether real captains were in 
them I.don’t know). There being uo 
vacant seats I sat on my square valise 
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and held the other, not finding any place 
innocent of our national institution. 
Thus emparadised I determined to look 
on the bright side and thank my stars 
that I left my headache at the Delavan. 
Really I shouldn’t have found room 
for it. 

Arrived at Oneida the whole population 
had turned out to see the cars that 
usually did not stop, stop (for I had been 
merciful and relieved the hangdog anxiety 
of the committee by telegraphing the 
wondrous exhibition of superintendent 
softness); then to see the lecturer,— 
unshaved, sleepy, hungry, dirty, his 
ventilated hat knocked into the five 
points. The great man alighted. Was 
received by one of the proud descendants 
of Elizabeth’s favorite,— a Devereux — 
petted, succored, washed, welcomed; 
though the fatted calf was not literally 
killed, it was metaphorically, there being 
tender peaches done in something sour 
on the table with other good things. 
Then a sleigh —a ride —a hall — hun- 
dreds crowded in, lecturer somewhat 
hoarse, whether from peaches or sleepi- 
ness no telling. Compliments — young 
girls, old men, doctors, doctors, colonels, 
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bank cashiers and squires mingled in beau- 
tiful confusion — then BED.— Oh, how 
delightful —. 

I thought I laid the first stone of my 
monument of good works, but begin to 
doubt. It was thus. Seeing one of the 
four children hankering after an illus- 
trated Harper’s which exhibits somebody 
doing something with a crowd before him 
and the United States capitol behind, 
and her father refusing to buy as he had 
spent all he had in apples which all the 
six including the baby in arms, were 
munching. I bought the paper and gave 
it to the little longer with her fine eyes. 
The mother immediately gave me an 
apple. I have it yet. But considering 
that the somebody doing something is 
old Abe I beg to doubt whether I may not 
have contributed to form the child’s 
mind in an admiration of that equivocal 
character, and so I conclude to postpone 
commencing my monument till another 
time. The apple is at your service, hav- 
ing played its great part in this historic 
scene. And I will go see my corner! 


Yours, 
‘THE CONUNDRUM MAKER. 


AN OLD DAGUERREOTYPE 
By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


A faded little picture in a faded little frame, 

But for all the years in passing that fond likeness is the same, 

Eyes that look through love upon you, and, in looking seem to say: 
“Ah! my precious little fellows would I knew your kiss to-day.” 
And, as tears start in the twilight we may feel the mother charm 
As we nestle down, safeguarded in the circle of her arm. 


Gray the hair about the temples in a haloed strand of snow, 

And the brow serene with beauty is the same we used to know. 

If the casement of the heavens had been opened wide to-night 
Never better face nor sweeter than the portrait and its light. 

Just a half-smile and a love-thought as an echo of the past 

And the mother-lips are reaching for the cheeks she knew the last. 


Plush the case, and time has marked it with a none too gentle hand, 
Still it guards a priceless treasure from that better, greater land. 
Memory is swift in bringing all the dear days back again, 

All the Old New England flowers that were wet with summer rain, 
There’s a. pathway through a garden and the tilting of a rose 

And the mother-step, soft-sounding, down the sunny path it knows. 
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THE NEW SALEM 


S REMARKABLE EVOLUTION OF THE HISTORIC MASSACHU- 


SETTS CITY FROM PURITANISM TO PROGRESSIVENESS 


By THOMAS FENWICK 


ANY years ago, Nathaniel Haw- 
M thorne, whose name will ever 

be associated with the ancient 
city, wrote in ‘‘The Sister Years,” 
“Old Salem now wears a much livelier 
expression than when I first beheld 
her ''— (he was speaking of the change 
that came with the advent of the rail- 
road ). 

‘“ Strangers,”’ he continued, “ rumble 
down from Boston by hundreds at a 
time. New faces throng Essex Street. 
Railroad hacks and omnibuses rattle over 
the pavements. There is a perceptible 
increase of oyster shops and _ other 
establishments for the accommodation of 
a transitory diurnal multitude. But 
a more important change awaits the 
venerable town.”’ 

More than one change has taken place 
in Salem since the author of ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Letter ’’ penned these lines,“and 
they have not all been social changes, 
such as the one he was predicting then. 

In a certain sense Salem epitomizes 
the new world and the old, for in the olden 
days its commerce reached out to the 
ends of the earth, and to-day there are to 
be found in its museums and collections 
mementoes and curios from every clime. 
Looking upon these, and remembering 
its past maritime glory, even the Bos- 
tonian may understand that which every 
Yankee sailor once knew, that Salem 
was far better known in foreign lands 
than Boston itself. 

This is no longer true, for Salem, like 
other American seaboard cities, has 
seen its once splendid ocean commerce 
vanish into nothingness, while shoe 
factories, cotton mills, and foundries 
have risen in its place. The final chapter 
has not yet been written, however, for 
Salem aspires to have its full share of 


the twentieth century American com- 
merce, as will appear later. 

“Burning ambition finds its fuet 
here,’ wrote the city’s great novelist 
more than half a century ago. He meant 
political ambition, but the phrase has a 
broader application and distinct timeli- 
ness to-day, for Salem burns with the 
ambition to once more be a great port and 
a great industrial center as well. 

To this end its energetic Board of Trade 
and Merchants’ Association has caused 
to be drawn preliminary plans for a 
harbor improvement scheme which con- 
templates the erection of five great piers, 
one thousand feet long and two hundred 
feet wide, equipped with modern sheds 
and freight-handling appliances, and 
with plenty of space between them to 
accommodate the largest steamships that 
would ever be likely to enter a port 
of its size. 

Salem possesses unusual advantages 
for receiving and shipping merchandise 
by water, with direct rail communication 
to all parts of the country, and the utili- 
zation of them will bring to the city a new 
era of commercial prosperity. With 
direct rail communication with the great 
manufacturing cities of Lawrence, of 
Lowell, of Nashua, and of Manchester, 
the raw material could be handled with- 
out any of the disadvantages that are 
encountered at Boston, where the freight 
that comes from the south to the mills of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire must 
be rehandled and in many cases lightered 
across the harbor. This extra handling 
could be saved in Salem, with the resul- 
tant saving of expense, while the product 
of the factories can be shipped to market 
with equal facility. If this subject can 
be properly placed before the business 
interests it can be carried out with great 
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benefit to our historic city,and bring back 
a portion at least of her commercial 
supremacy. 

Salem already possesses the manufac- 
turing industries that make such a plan 
of water-front improvement desirable 
and practical, and its wideawake business 
men realize that, once such an improve- 
ment is carried out, the number and 
diversity of these industries will rapidly 
be increased. 

In the palmy days of the clipper ships— 
swift cargo carriers that needed no forty- 
foot channels or hydraulic hold emptiers— 
the merchants and ship owners of Salem 
laid the foundations for many a fair 
family fortune, and in some of the ex- 
isting old houses and estates one may 
still find reminders of them. 

The commercial prestige of the town 
may be said to date practically from its 
foundation, for it was almost con- 
temporaneous with the establishing of the 
early fisheries of the place. Salem ships, 
commanded by Salem captains, plowed 


‘ 
the billows of every ocean, and did their 
full share in the pioneer work of opening 
up to American trade, India, Africa, 
Japan, China, and the scattered islands 
of the Pacific. 

It is over this fascinating period of 
Salem’s history that the atmosphere} 
of romance, so inseparable from every- 
thing that smacks of sea traffic, hangs 
most heavily; for the romance of its 
earlier days of Puritanism and _ the 
witchcraft delusion is, after all, of a 
rather somber tinge. 

But many years have passed since! 
Salem’s glory as a shipping center began 
to wane. Even in Hawthorne’s day, its 
earlier maritime triumphs were but a 
memory, and the novelist, in his in- 
troduction to ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,” 
wrote sadly of the period before the last 
war with Great Britain, ‘‘ when Salem 
was a port by itself; not scorned, as she 
is now, by her own merchants and ship-} 
owners, who permit her wharves to 
crumble to ruin, while their ventures go 
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to swell, needlessly and imperceptibly, 
the mighty flood of commerce at New 
York and Boston.” 

Salem, though it has seen its commerce 
rise and decline, has not stood still, by 
ay means. It has slowly but surely 
created for itself an industrial prosperity 
wuich, to some extent, at least, has 
filled the gap caused by the loss of its 
commerce. 

For one thing, it has grown to be a 
sioe manufacturing center of great 
iiiportance, and in some respects it is 
better situated for the successful prose- 
cution of that business than either Lynn, 
Brockton, or Haverhill; for immediately 
a joining it is the famous leather-manu- 
facturing town of Peabody, while across 
the river is Beverly, the seat of the largest 
pliant for the manufacture of shoe ma- 
clinery in the world. 

Here, then, is an industrial triumvirate 
with unlimited possibilities;sothat Salem 


has a certain future to look forward to 
as a shoemaking city, if nothing else. 
A “community of interest ’’ entered into 
between three such centers as these would 
seem to be invincible. 

A recent writer has truthfully said of 
the place: ‘“‘ For a city so generally re- 
garded by those who have never visited 
it, as a quiet and austere place, whose 
chief industry is the entertaining of 
tourists and curiosity seekers, Salem has 
a surprisingly large amount of com- 
mercial and industrial life, and un- 
bounded possibilities for future advance- 
ment.”’ 

The people of Salem, never elated 
over the part their town played in the 
unfortunate persecution of the alleged 
witches in 1692, and anxious to attract 
the attention of the outside public to 
something of more practical importance, 
naturally have welcomed this gradual 
transformation of their community from 
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a mere tourist resort to a great manu- 
facturing center, and the city possesses 
a number of individual manufacturing 
enterprises of which its citizens have 
every reason to be proud. 

Salem is known in every part of the 
United States, and in many foreign 
countries as the home of the jewelry 
house of Daniel Low & Co. They are 
pioneers in the business of selling fine 
gold and silver goods by mail, and have 
been very successful. They have been 
established here for over forty years, and 
for the last fifteen years have published 
a very extensive catalog of jewelry, 
in fact, the most extensive one pub- 
lished in the United States. This has 
an immense circulation and brings a 
large amount of business to Salem. 

In'the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Com- 
pany (named for the ancient Indian 
appellation of Salem), for instance, it 
can boast of one of the largest and best 
plants in the country manufacturing sheet- 
ings, drills, sateen, and shirtings. It is 
capitalized at $1,500,000 and employs a 
large number of workers. The famous 
Pequot sheetings are made by this 
company. 

It is the product of this and the one 
hundred and fifty or so other estab- 
lishments there that Salem hopes to 
export, in part, in big steamships sailing 
from its own wharves. 

In shops and factories devoted to the 
manufacture of tanned, curried, and 
finished leather, boots and shoes and 
various accessories, including boot and 
shoe cut stock and findings, the city 
makes a splendid showing, for there are 
more than half a hundred of these. 
If old Cotton Mather, whose pernicious 
activity at the time of the witchcraft 
“‘ scare ’’ had so much to do with starting 
Salem on the wrong track, historically, 
could return to the vicinity of Gallows 
Hill to-day, he would be amazed to find 
that footwear is now being fashioned 
in the shoe shops of Salem ‘‘while you 
wait.” 

Still greater would be his astonishment 
when he learned that a pair of shoes 
finished in Salem in the afternoon could 
be tried upon the feet of the customer, in 
a retail store in New York, the following 


morning. Even Hawthorne, romancer 
that he was, might balk at this statement; 
but it is literally true, for such are the 
modern express facilities furnished by the 
railroads which serve the industrial centers 
of Massachusetts to-day. 

Salem, too, profits from the fact that 
it is located within half an hour’s ride of 
Boston, the greatest leather center in the 
entire world. Its proximity to Lynn, 
the great shoe manufacturing city, is 
another factor in its favor, industrially 
speaking. 

Moreover, its railroad facilities (it is on 
the main line, Eastern Division of the 
Boston & Maine railroad, and has direct 
lines to Lowell and to Lawrence, which 
are great coal-carrying roads), are unex- 
celled, for its manufactured products 
can be loaded into box cars and sent with 
expedition to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico; where stan- 
dard gauge rails run, without transfer. 

Another thing that has done much to 
transform the Old Salem into the new is 
the splendid street car service of which 
it is the nerve center. Through this 
far-reaching and admirable electric sys- 
tem of transportation, Salem is brought 
into direct and quick touch with a score 
of outlying cities, towns, and villages, 
and this one factor alone has done much 
to make the city the leading purchasing 
center of Essex County. 

Quick to see the business possibilities 
here, the alert and enterprising store- 
keepers of Salem some time ago organ‘zed 
the Salem Merchants’ Association, under 
whose auspices a semi-annual buyers’ 
carnival or merchants’ week is held. 

This event is carried out in a dignified 
but interesting manner, and it invariably 
attracts large crowds of shoppers from 
the outlying communities, even Boston 
sending a delegation. 

The streets and stores are specially 
decorated for the occasion, free concerts 
by the crack Salem cadet band are 
given, free trolley and theater tickets are 
given to patrons by the merchants, and 
parades far different from the melancholy 
ones that used to'wend their way toward 
the hanging place of the ‘ witches ”’ 
are held. 

This feature, of itself, is enough to 
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prove even to the spirit of the immortal 
Mather that the Salem of the twentieth 
century is a live and progressive city. 
Certainly the stores that line its business 
streets are about as up to date and at- 
tractive as one will find in any American 
city of Salem’s size. 

There is considerably more than 
$10,000,000 invested in Salem’s indus- 
tries, for that was the figure given in the 
1905 census returns, and the old city has 
been moving along some since then. 
From something like $8,000,000 of raw 
materials these busy factories, shops, 
and foundries 


Some of Salem’s products, like games, 
find a market all over the continent, and 
have done much to attract, favorable 
attenion to the city. 

In addition to the Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Company, there are a number 
of other incorporated manufacturing 
companies, capitalized at from $5,000 
to $250,000. ‘There is a machine com- 
pany with $250,000 capital, a shoe 
company with $100,000 capital, and a 
toy concern capitalized at $50,000, and 
so on. It,doesn’t seem very difficult to 
induce capitalists to invest in Salem 

industrial en- 





turn out a fin- 
ished product 
valued at 
about $12,- 
000,000 or 
$13,000,000. 
Not less than 
six thousand 
wage earners 
are employed, 
about one 
thousand of 
whom are re- 
presented by 
the leather 
manufactur- 
ing industry 
and two thou- 
sand by the 
boot and shoe 
shops. 

The twenty leather concerns are cap- 
italized for about $3,000,000 and turn 
out a product valued at about $3,500,000 
annually. There are fourteen or fifteen 
boot and shoe factories and_ shops, 
representing $1,500,000 capital, and pro- 
ducing about $4,000,000 worth of goods. 

The larger industries of the city also 
include a number of foundries and 
machine shops and lumber and planing 
mills, and in the miscellaneous category 
are represented games, lasts, woven wire 
brushes, carriages, wooden packing boxes, 
cement, glue, knives, grate-bars, lead, 
drugs and compounds, potato chips, 
steam fittings, flavoring extracts, heating 
apparatus, rag carpets, mucilage and 
paste, boats and men’s clothing and 
novelties. 


Town Houseé SQUARE DURING A MERCHANTS’ CARNIVAL 


terprises, and 
but few of 
those who 
have done so 
have had any 
occasion to 
regret it. 

As for bank- 
ing , facilities, 
it would be 
difficult to 
find an Amer- 
ican city of 
forty thou- 
sand popula- 
tion more 
fortunately 
situated. 
There are five 
national 
banks — the 
Merchants, Mercantile, Asiatic, Naum- 
keag, and Salem, with an aggregate capi- 
tal of more than $1,000,000 and sur- 
plus and profits of about $700,000. 
In addition to these institutions there 
are two savings banks, with aggregate 
deposits of about $16,000,000, one of 
them having twenty-two thousand de- 
positors. Two co-operative banks, with 
capital of $1,000,000 each, and a safe 
deposit and trust company with $200,000 
capital, and surplus and profits of about 
$150,000, complete Salem’s_ splendid 
financial facilities. 

While the city has wisely retained most 
of the old buildings which have done so 
much to draw visitors to the place from 
every part of the country, and many 
foreign lands, one cannot look in any part 
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WASHINGTON STREET 


of its territory without finding some 
evidence of modern growth and archi- 
tecture. 

A magnificent new high school building, 
costing <$400,000, a splendidly equipped 
hospital just rebuilt, a $250,000 armory to 
house its celebrated military organiza- 
tions, and a new probate court and 
registry of deeds building for Essex 
County, erected at a cost of $300,000, are 
among the more notable of its recent 
acquisitions, and’ a pretty convincing 
evidence that Salem is not going back- 
ward. Add to these expenditures the 
$500,000 which has been put into the 
construction of a new trunk sewer for 
Salem and Peabody, and we have nearly 
$1,500,000 invested in modern public 
improvements in a city about whose 
future even Hawthorne was pessimistic 
half a century ago. 

The two determining factors in the 
“success” of an American community 
are its industrial or commercial possi- 
bilities and its attractiveness as a place 
of residence, plus the possession of a 
certain degree of public spirit on the 
part of its inhabitants. 

Salem, fortunately, 


possesses all of 
these requisites. 


Its public spirit has 


always existed, even if somewhat o)l- 
secured by the atmosphere of history and 
tradition that has always enveloped the 
place. To-day it is more militant than 
it ever has been since the days of Elias 
Hasket Derby and his associates. 

The business men of Salem, as repre- 
sented by their business organizations, are 
to-day able to see the commercial and 
manufacturing potentialities of their city 
with clear and far-seeing vision, and they 
have not forgotten to impress upon the 
powers that be in Washington the 
particular possibilities that lie along its 
water front. 

To speak of Salem’s attractions as a 
residential city would be almost a work 
of supererogation. With nearly three 
centuries of history behind it, with social 
traditions that have made their impress 
upon the life of the entire country, and 
with such an ideal location upon the 
picturesque and famous North Shore 
of Massachusetts, how could it possibly 
be other than a most delightful place to 
live in? 

Its well-kept, tree-shaded streets blend 
into the magnificent country highway 
for which this section of the state is noted. 
Parks and other breathing spaces, some 
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of them washed by the waves of the 
Atlantic, abound. Its public schools 
are without superiors in any city of its 
class. Its churches are numerous and 
prosperous. 
with just enough of the old-time aristo- 
critic flavor remaining to give the city 
an individuality without making it 
‘“ oxclusive.”’ Although it has become 
tc a certain extent, an industrial city, 
with an army of wage earners in its mills 
aid shops, no New England community 
has a better reputation for orderliness. 

The ‘“‘ saving remnant” of the old 
Puritan spirit has been, after all, a 
tangible and valuable asset for Salem. 

With a state normal school, a classical 
hich school, a half dozen grammar schools, 
some fifteen primary schools, and a 
number of kindergartens and evening 
schools, all administered in conformity 
with the highest educational standards, 
Salem’s needs in this respect are ad- 
mirably taken care of. The Curwen 
Industrial School and the Plummer 
Farm School are other educational in- 
stitutions in which the city takes deserved 
pride. 

For a business training there is the 
finely equipped Salem Commercial School, 
and George P. Lord, its president, has 
made it one of the best known of any 
in the country and one of the highest 
educational value. 


lt is scarcely necessary to remark of 


Its social life is delightful,’ 


Salem that its religious life is vigorous 
and representative. If all else should 
fail it, this old Puritan city, now reborn, 
would still remain a stronghold of re- 
ligion. There are thirty-two churches, 
representing all the principal denomina- 
tions, and their influence upon the 
philanthropic and social life of the com- 
munity is great and constant. 

As to the fraternal organizations that 
flourish in Salem, to name them would be 
to publish a list of practically all of the 
important orders in the United States, 
from the Masons and Odd Fellows down 
to the most recently formed. In addition 
to these are a score or more other or- 
ganizations covering a wide range of 
social, charitable, and educational ac- 
tivity. 

These include the Grand Army of the 
Republic, Women’s Relief Corps, Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution, Sons of Veterans, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Salem 
Board of Trade, Civic League, Salem 
Real Estate Exchange, Salem Woman’s 
Club, Young Men’s Catholic Total Absti- 
nence Society, Salem Oratorio, Samaritan 
Society, Young Men’s Hebrew Associa- 
tion, Salem Seamen’s Orphan and Chil- 
dren’s Friend Society, Boston & Maine 
Railroad Mutual Benefit Association, 
Women’s Friendly Society, Working 
Women’s Bureau, Salem Century Club, 
and the Essex County District Medical 
Society. The latter is one of the oldest 
branches of the Massachusetts Medical 
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Bociety, and has numbered among its 
members some of the country’s most 
moted physicians and surgeons. 

The building of the Salem Young 
Men’s Christian Association is the finest 
in the city and is provided with every 
modern appliance for carrying on the 
work of the association, which has been 
wisely extended and broadened out by 
the wisdom and energy of Matthew 
Robson, its president, and Christian 
Lantz, its efficient secretary. 

This by no means completes the list 
of Salem’s societies, lodges, and associa- 
tions, for there are twenty-five or thirty 
social clubs in the place, prominent 
among them the Salem Club and Colonial 
Club. Several active temperance or- 
ganizations are also on the roll, and there 
are a score of influential labor organiza- 
tiorfs, including the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union, the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, and the Loom- 
fixers’ Union. 

The Salem Fraternity, organized in 
1869 ‘‘to provide evening instruction 
and amusement for working people,’ is 
one of Salem’s most useful institutions, 
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FRONT OF THE OLD WITCH HOUSE IN THE EARLY DAYS 


and maintains beth indoor and outdoor 
departments, including handcrafticlasses, 
stamp savings bank, and reading-room. 
To care tor the physical or intellectual 
needs of the people not otherwise pro- 
vided for, there are the Essex Institute, 
the Peabody Academy of Seience, the 
Salem Atheneum, the City Orphan 
Asylum, the Association for the Relief 
of Aged and Destitute Women, the 
Bertram Home for Aged Men, the St. 
Mary’s Educational Institute, and others. 
From the earliest days of its history, 
Salem has given a good account of itself, 
by land and sea, in all the wars in which 
this country has been involved. ‘To-day 
it possesses several of the “crack” 
military organizations of the state, in- 
cluding the Salem Light Infantry, over 
a century in continuous existence, the 
Salem Corps of Cadets (dating from 
1785), the Salem Light Infantry Veteran 
Association, and the Veteran Cadets. 
Like Boston’s First Corps Cadets, the 
Salem Second Corps shines conspicuously 
in amateur theatricals. Its occasional 
balls and dramatic productions are among 
the great social events of the city, and 
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are usually graced by the presence of the 
commander in chief of the state forces, 
or at any rate by members of his gold-lace 
staff. 

The Essex Institute, like the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington, lays 
claim to the interest of the entire nation. 
{t was formed in 1848 of a union of the 
ssex Historical Society, organized in 
i821, and the Essex Natural History 
Society, organized in 1836. The pro- 
motion of the arts, sciences, and literature 
ire among its objects, and it possesses a 
magnificent library of 430,000 volumes 
and pamphlets, covering nearly all de- 
partments of literature. Field meetings 
are held in different parts of the country, 
and the, proceedings of the Institute are 
published. 

No less interesting is the Salem East 
India Marine Society, dating from 1799, 
and one of the most remarkable organi- 
zations of its kind extant. Its principal 


objects are to assist widows and children 
of deceased members in need, the col- 
lection of such facts as might lead to the 
security and improvement of navigation, 


and the forming of a museum of curiosi- 
ties such as deep-sea sailors have been 
in the habit of picking up during their 
globe-girdling voyages since such voyages 
began. ':}sd 

Combined with this interesting col- 
lection, under the same roof, is the 
famous museum of the Peabody Academy 
of Science, established in 1868 through 


the generosity of the famous philan- 
thropist, George Peabody, of London. 
A complete ethnological department is 
only one of many valuable exhibits here, 
and the portraits of the old-time Salem 
ship owners and captains that adorn the 
walls of the building ought to be an ever- 
lasting source of inspiration to the in- 
habitants of the city. 

Salem’s fascinating history is more 
than a “ twice-told tale,’’ and as this is 
the story of the New Salem, it need not 
be gone into again here. Every school 
pupil knows it, at least in outline. 

Its history, indeed, is written in its 
ancient buildings, still extant, in its 
main business thoroughfare (Essex 
Street), which, tradition says, was once 
a part of the old Indian highway, in its 
Gallows Hill, its quaint old burying 
grounds and the remnants of its old 
fortifications. 

There is yet to be mentioned another 
important phase of Salem’s many-sided 
life —its parks. In its magnificent ma- 
rine pleasure ground known as “ The 
Willows,” it possesses one of the most 
attractive summer resorts on the Atlantic 
coast —a spacious, park-like reserva- 
tion fronting on the ocean, where happy 
excursionists from Boston, Lynn, Beverly, 
and other nearby centers may enjoy the 
toothsome fish dinners that are served 
nowhere with such success as along the 
North Shore of Massachusetts. 

f Salem’s great benefactors are by no 
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JOHN BERTRAM, FROM A PAINTING BY EDGAR PARKER 


means ali of the distant past. We are 
glad to use a portion of the space of this 
article for a brief account of the many 


noble philanthropies of Mr. 
Bertram. 

The Bertram family came to Salem in 
1807, and the son John, as did all Salem 
boys of that day, followed the sea, serving 
as a privateersman in the War of 1812, 
and retiring from the sea in 1832. 

Heleft the city of Salem, in trust, a large 
sum of money for the purchase of food for 


John 


the poor. He was also the founder of the 
Salem Hospital, established the Bertram 


‘Home for Aged Men, and left a legacy to 


the Children’s Friend Society. He died 
at the age of 86, leaving three daughters 
Mrs. Caroline Kimball, of Boston, Mrs. 
Annie Bertram Webb and Mrs. Jennie 
Emerton, of. Salem. Mrs. Kimball is 
the donor of the Bertram chair to Har 
vard, and Mrs. Emerton has_ purchased 
the House of Seven Gables for settlement 
work in Salem. 
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The Civic League of Salem was or- 
ganized on April 3, 1905. 

We cannot better conclude this article 
than with the following interesting state- 
ment from the pen of Mr. Harlan P. 
Kelsey, president of the League: 

‘Salem’s lost commercial supremacy can 
never be fully regained for reasons patent 
to all; yet with a beautiful harbor capa- 
ble of wonderful development and being 
the natural center of a very populous 
district, its possibilities for business ex- 
pansion may hardly be measured. It 
is with another aspect of development, 
however, that we are chiefly concerned. 
If the development of its shipping and 
other great commercial progress means 
the narrowing of streets, greater con- 
gestion in our already overcrowded 
tenement districts, an increase of dirt, 
smoke, and noise, the obliteration of old 
and beloved landmarks and an over- 
whelming of the quiet, sane home life — 
her people’s most prized heritage — then 
far better let her bigger neighbors claim 
the barter and traffic with its clanging 
turmoil, darkened alleys, and shriveled 
citizenship. 

‘Still it need not and will not mean 
this, for a worldwide impulse for sound, 
healthful living conditions for all human 
beings alike has happily not passed 
Salem by; and in all the future this hu- 
manizing impulse will be more and more 
evident and potent in results. New docks 
may follow. the notable example of sea- 
ports such as Hamburg and Bremen, 
and a dozen others where business and 
the people’s health and pleasure are 
cared for simultaneously — the one be- 
low, the other by way of an overhead 
boulevard, from whence the activities 
of trade or the blue water beyond may 
be enjoyed by old and young, safe from 
mechanical dangers. 

“ With other communities Salem is 
coming to realize that the health, con- 
venience, and happiness of its citizens 
are its most valuable assets and that the 
greatest commercial prosperity is only 
attainable where due attention is given 
these fundamental principles. 

To this impulse may be traced the 
existence of the Civic League of Salem, 
now nearly four years old, with its motto, 


‘To work for better conditions in the 
civic life of Salem.’ In ‘A Message to 
Salem Citizens,’ just published, is out- 
lined what its work has been and what 


, its members plan for the future,’ and 


who can say that all the good things 
therein hoped for may not come to pass! 

‘Last year, in its third ‘home; and 
school garden contest,’ no less than 
16,250 penny packets of flower and vege- 
table seed were distributed to nearly 
1,800 children, with the result that 
hundreds of dirty, littered up back yards 
were transformed into bowers of fragrance 
and beauty. 

“The tardy, haphazard growth of the 
past which produced so many picturesque 
as well as undesirable features in Salem’s 
physical aspect is giving way to more 
rapid development, in which the? dis- 
astrous results of leaping before looking 
are borne in on its citizens with startling 
force; for within a year, three notable 
permanent public buildings costing up- 
wards of a million dollars, and of which 
any city might well be proud, have been 
completed, while in the case of two, at 
least, if not all, little or no thought was 
given as to their proper location with 
reference to adequate setting, perspective, 
or grouping, with results lamentable and 
to a large extent irremediable. Other 
public buildings will come, but it may be 
confidently expected that the compre- 
hensive city plan will precede them. 
That sturdy business insight and inherent 
integrity that made Salem citizens of 
past generations a power in the business 
world is by no means lost and will yet 
mold present conditions intofan even 
finer product than the old. For the 
social keynote to-day is one’s duty to 
his neighbor as well as to himself. 

“Instead of hoping for better things, 
why not hope for the best? If not com- 
mercial supremacy as of old, why not 
civic supremacy? Salem’s pride in its 
splendid public institutions may then be 
correspondingly increased. This is surely 
possible, yet not possible without a 
highly developed individual citizenship 
that persuades each one to do his and her 
whole personal duty and public service. 
And just this is Salem’s greatest civic 
hope.” 





VANDERBILT AND LINCOLN 
AN ANECDOTE OF THE CIVIL WAR 


By F. P. STEARNS 


was one of the best spokes in the 

government wheel, during the war 
for the Union. He was assistant secre- 
tary of war, with both Cameron and Stan- 
ton, and acted as secretary of war him- 
self during several intervals. He was 
the man above all others whom the 
administration depended on in any 
sudden emergency. He succeeded in ob- 
taining possession of the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad when the rebel rioters 
held possession of Baltimore, without 
firing a shot; and he quelled a later riot 
of Pennsylvania miners by a single in- 
terview with their leaders. He was a 
quiet, grave, keen-eyed man, who claimed 
no credit for himself, and has received 
much less than he deserved. 

I heard the following incident related 
by Mr. Tucker at the house of my father’s 
old friend, Henry C. Cary, of Philadelphia. 
After the battle between the Merrimac 
and Monitor in Hampton Roads, in 
which the farmer had much the worst of 
it, the administration was in a good deal 
of anxiety as to the result of a second 
conflict. The Merrimac, though injured, 
had been able to escape. The Monitor 
had the heaviest guns; but the Merrimac 
had the advantage of a ram, and experts 
in the navy greatly feared the effect of a 
shock on the bow or stern of the Monitor. 
The Monitor was also the slower craft of 
the two, and if the Merrimac once 
escaped into the open sea, she could raise 
the blockade along the whole Atlantic 
coast, besides doing immense damage in 
New York harbor. 

A few days after the sea fight at Hamp- 
ton Roads, Seward and Welles came into 
the war office and had a long discus- 
sion with Stanton on this subject, but 
without coming to any definite conclu- 
sion, After they had departed, Tucker 
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J TUCKER, of Philadelphia, 


said to the secretary: ‘‘ Mr. Stanton, | 
know a man who I think is worth con- J 
sulting on this matter, and that is Com- J 
modore Vanderbilt. He is well versed 
in nautical affairs and always succecds 
in his object. I think he will undertuke 
to destroy the Merrimac by contract.” 
“Send for him at once,” said Stanton, 
in hisimpulsive manner. ‘“ Tell him that 
I will give him a million of dollars to 
smash the Merrimac.” “I will tele- 
graph for him,” replied Tucker, ‘ but I 
would suggest that you keep the million 
dollars in your pocket until you hear f 
what he has to say.” Mr. Tucker had ff 
been president of the Reading railroad 
and was a man of business. : 


Commodore Vanderbilt always had a 
telegraph wire at his elbow, and he re- 9 
plied immediately that he would order a ff 
special train and come as soon as it was 


ready. Early the next morning he 
appeared at the war department full of 
life and energy. Stanton explained to 
him the occasion of their sending for 
him, and after musing a while, the com- § 
modore said: ‘‘ Anything can be done 
with money enough to doit. I think I 
can assist you. I should like to see that 
cursed iron-clad Merrimac sunk, but first 
I want to go over to the navy department 
and find out all I can about her.” 

So Vanderbilt and Tucker went to J 
call on ‘‘ Uncle Gid,” as the secretary of 
the navy was termed in Washington, 
and came back in about an hour. 

“Mr. Stanton,” said the commodore, 
“‘ T have found out all about the Merrimac 
and she is not great as a steamer. Now 
I will tell you my plan. It will not do 
to put a ram on the Monitor, and at any 
rate she cannot leave the place where she 
is; but you can put a ram on another 
steamer to act in concert with her, and for 
this purpose you want the most powerful 
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vessel that is to be had. Now, there is 
the ‘‘Cornelius Vanderbilt”? which I 
built for a race across the Atlantic, and 
she is the fastest steamer afloat. Her 
tonnage is fifteen hundred above that of 
the Merrimac and her engines have twice 
the power. Now if you will put a steel 
ram on her bow and surround her 
engines with bales of cotton, and place an 
oificer who fears neither man nor devil in 
command of her, I will guarantee her to 
sink that rebel craft.’ 

Stanton and Tucker exchanged looks 
oi approval, and the former said: “‘ Any 
expense you may incur in this matter, 
even including the loss of your steamer, 
will be reimbursed; but if you succeed 
you may expect a handsome reward from 
the government in addition.” 

Commodore Vanderbilt drew himself 
up as straight as an arrow; ‘‘ No!”’ said 
he, ‘‘ Mr. Secretary, I am much obliged 
to you, but I don’t want any remunera- 
tion. I am only too proud to serve the 
government in a crisis like this. , , i’ 

“* Well, we shall see,” said the secretary. 
“Meanwhile I wish you would dine with 
me this evening, and if there is any way 
in which Mr. Tucker or I can serve you 
while you are in Washington, please let 
me know. 

“I will come to dinner, Mr. Secretary,’’ 
replied the commodore, ‘‘ unless you ex- 
pect me to appear in a swallow tail, for 
I came in a hurry; but there is only one 
thing I want to do in Washington now, 
and that is to see old Abe, I mean Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and if Mr. Tucker will 
take me over and introduce me to him, 
I shall be greatly obliged.”’ 

‘* T will also go with you,” said Stanton, 
“for I wish to inform Mr. Lincoln of 
this arrangement as soon as possible.” 

So all thrée walked over to the White 
House, and Stanton presented Vanderbilt 
to the President, who said: ‘‘ I heard you 
were in town. Mr. Welles has just been 
here and said you were at his office in- 
quiring about the Merrimac.” 

‘‘Yes,”’ said Stanton, ‘‘we sent for 
Mr. Vanderbilt to consult with us on 
that subject, and he has a plan for sinking 
the Merrimac.” 

“Well, now,” 


said the President, 


‘how could any man do a better thing? 
I am interested in this subject myself, 
and I should like to know how you pro- 
pose to act in the premises.” 

Vanderbilt accordingly made a state- 
ment similar to the one already related, 
adding, however, this to it: ‘‘I intend 
to give to her commander directions to 
station the Vanderbilt somewhat in the 
rear of the Monitor, and when the Merri- 
mac attacks the Monitor to circle round 
and ram the Merrimac at full speed. My 
ship may go to the bottom, but I’ll be 
d d if that rebel craft doesn’t go 
down with her.” 

“That is a very bold scheme,” said 
the President; ‘‘ much like fighting a 
duel over a handkerchief; but I think 
the urgency of the case justifies it.”’ 

Here Tucker interposed to explain that 
Vanderbilt declined all compensation for 
this exceptional service. 

‘** Does he, though ?”’ said the President. 
“Tucker, I wish you would bring more 
such men to my house. I see enough 
of the other sort. Is that the way you 
do business in New York, commodore? ”’ 

‘‘No, it is not the way we do in New 
York,” replied Vanderbilt; ‘but it is 
the way I do business in Washington. 
I built the Cornelius Vanderbilt for 
a race across the ocean, and I think as 
much of her as I do of my own children. 
Now I am going to sacrifice her for the 
good of the country, and to think of 
taking any compensation for it kind ef 
chokes me.”’ 

President Lincoln turned to the secre- 
tary of war and said: ‘‘ How does that 
make you feel, Stanton? We have 
often heard of Mr. Vanderbilt’s mercan- 
tile ability, and I have wondered what he 
was like in other respects. Now, I think 
we know him, and that there is good 
stuff in him.” 

Vanderbilt’s plan, however, was never 
put to the test. A short time after 
this, General McClellan captured York- 
town, and as he predicted beforehand, 
the Confederates were obliged .to evacu- 
ate Portsmouth, blowing up the Merrimac 
before they left. Cotmmodore Vanderbilt, 
as is well known, made a present of his 
favorite steamer to the government. 














HUNTING BY MOTOR CAR 


By EZRA 


rT oO the thoroughgoing sportsman 
[ any hunting is good hunting. 
The bred-in-the-bone enthusiast 
ll tramp over the same acreage day in 
d day out, year after year,-so long 
there remains fur or feather to bring 
ome as a trophy. The man who hunts 
for the sake of hunting, and not mere 
ling, gets to have an affection for a 
ell shot over cover, though game may 
»° scarce and its approach most difficult. 
le gets on friendly terms with every 
stone fence and briar patch, with every 
ig tree and sandy gulch, and there grows 
pon him a love of mere tramping 
‘rough the woods with a gun always 
ready, that discounts in advance the 
isappointment of returning homeward 
th an empty bag. 


The Nimrod who dwells within easy 
riking distance of good hunting country 
is fortunate indeed, for his is the real 


sport of kings. But for every one of 
these there are fifty good, quick, hard 
shooting guns who have been drawn city- 
ward by the loadstone of business affairs, 
and who live in brick and stone far from 
the woods and fields where they rammed 
home their first gun wads and spilled 
their first percussion caps. These fellows 
are apt to consider their shooting days 
over, or nearly over; they are apt to 
place innumerable obstacles between 
them and a day’s royal sport among the 
birds, merely because those obstacles 
did exist a few years ago. An obstacle 
once existant seems to loom ever larger 
until it is proven to have completely 
disappeared, and this is the case with the 
city men. They are finding out now, 
slowly it is true, to what extent the 
obstacles have disappeared, and in con- 
Stantly increasing number are going 
back to the woods and fields, making 
again the music of rifle and shotgun, 
accumulating new hunting stories and 
bringing back new trophies to prove the 
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efficacy of smokeless powder, soft-nosed 
bullet, and choke bore. The leveler of 
these obstacles has been the motor car. 
This year, more than ever before, it has 
proven its efficiency in enabling the car 
owner to go ’way off yonder — to revisit 
the places which he thought were closed 
to him forever — its wonderful mobility, 
its carrying power, its use as an easy, 
speedy, sure means of transportation from 
one place to another, has revolutionized 
the life of the city man. It has made 
things possible for him, and on and about 
Manhattan Island alone overone hundred 
thousand “motorists are finding out its 
true inner possibilities. They are finding 
out that a motor car makes possible an 
infinite variety of other sports, among 
them hunting, and this is the story of 
seven men who tried it. 

Five men sat at lunch in a smoky little 
downtown café. They were hunters 
drawn together by kindred tastes and a 
mutual knowledge of shooting countries 
from the everglades to the great north- 
west. They called themselves ex- 
hunters rather than hunters, for with the 
exception of a stolen week once every 
third year, not one of them was able to 
enjoy a day of squinting along the sights 
or following the dogs. The best they 
could do to indulge their love for the 
greatest of sports was to meet occasionally 
at lunch and tell all the old stories over 
again, to listen enviously when a more 
fortunate friend brought back tales of 
moose and caribou, of grouse, quail, or 
prairie chicken. Of late three of them 
have been motor car enthusiasts, and the 
gasolene flavor had crept into the brisk, 
fresh air of the big out of doors which 
usually marked these impromptu hours 
of harking back. The tie which bound 
them was the fact that all three owned 
the same make of car and the talk this 
day turned upon the efficiency of the 
motor car over country roads and in 
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THE CAMP AT BARNEGAT Bay 


almost unbeaten paths. The stories on 
this subject were fewer, but ample 
enough to arouse enthusiasm in the 
owners themselves, and envy on the part 
of the two less fortunate members of the 
party. 

“Well,” said the major at length, 
“if your blessed old cars can take us toa 
good hunting country and cart us around 
from cover to cover so that we can get 
a crack at some birds, I might concede 
them to be good for something.” 

“ Fine business,” agreed Darling; ‘‘ the 
mission of a gas buggy is, as I see it, to 
take you somewhere, and if it cannot take 
you somewhere worth going to, what’s 
the use of it, anyway?”’ 

“Well,” snorted Page, ‘‘ my car can 
take you somewhere worth going to. My 
car can climb trees. My car knows its 
name and comes when I call it. My car 
can point a covey like the best Irish 
setter you ever saw, and I can prove it. 
I tell you fellows that we can get our cars 
together, start to-night, be on the ground 
at one o’clock, get six hours of good sleep, 
and get at the birds by eight o’clock, have 


a good day of real, rip-roaring sport, 
shooting through two kinds of big timber 
cover, and then get some salt water duck 
shooting, all you want, in fact. 

“This is Friday, we can get thirty 
shots apiece easily on Saturday, camp 
out in the midst of things Saturday night, 
have a glorious old woods dinner such 
as the major used to cook, and start home 
Sunday morning after a good, long 
night’s rest. We can have a camp fire 
dinner along the road at Sunday noon, and 
be back at our own firesides by five or six 
in the afternoon.” 

“Balmy in the crumpet, poor chap,”’ 
said Darling, commiseratingly. The rest 
smiled, but just the same everybody felt 
it was true, and oh, how they hoped 
it was true, and immediately a dis 
cussion of ways and means began. The 
complement of the motor car is the tele- 
phone, it aids in making all things possi 
ble. We sought the ’phone and invited 
guests. We called up a little hotel 
one hundred and fifty miles away, 
ordered a midnight luncheon and beds 
for nine, and arranged with mine host 
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to have a guide and dogs ready against 
our sallying forth at sun-up. 

We dined at our respective homes. We 
looked over our outfits. We loaded them 
onthe cars. We picked up our guests at 
the meeting place — Columbus Circle — 
and at nine o’clock leaned back and left 
it to the chauffeurs who headed for the 
country of open air and good hunting. 

Just to start was in itself the keenest 
sort of pleasure, just to roll down the 
deserted streets headed for the place 
where we knew the fun to lie, the birds 
to hide, was better than anything which 
the city days had brought forth in many a 
month. A short ferry trip and we were 
in Staten Island, over the island, over 
the ferry to Jersey and far away. We 
flew on our way, sure enough headed for 
Lakewood, and beyond, into the big pine 
coutry, into the soft sand, on the Great 
Adventure. For the next four hours it 
was just a glorious ride, the air snapping 
and crackling with frost and the long 
fingers of the  searchlights weaving 
a golden path in front, down which 
we flew, faster and faster and faster, 


as the hour became later and it became 
evident that the beautiful wide, white 
Jersey roads were deserted except 
for us and our speed engines. The 
mobility of the motor car is indeed a 
wondrous thing. Our three Chalmers- 
Detroits rushed along like locomotives, 
and without the hampering lines of 
track or right of way. We were anni- 
hilating space, we devoured mile after 
mile of roads which even two years ago 
would have been as far beyond our 
reachas the road to Mandalay, but now 
we were on them and we were going, 
still going into a country made possible 
for us at least by the motor car. 

The four hours into Lakewood were all 
too short. The two minutes spent in roll- 
ing through the town gave us a glimpse 
of the village and the pines, and an hour 
later we threw out clutch and clamped 
on brake before a quaint little inn, the 
Forked River House, in as quaint a little 
town of that name — the hour was one, 
as our watches told, and we knew that 
dinner was ready for us and we for it. 

Standing on the doorway of the little 
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inn was the host, he and the telephone 
had done their work well. Everything 
was ready, a meal piping hot waited for 
the motor sportsmen. A double row of 
loungers peered out over his head at the 
city folks who were crazy enough to 
venture so far from Broadway on a cold 
winter’s night. The guide and his dogs 
were there too. It was almost too good 
to be true. There we were in the heart 
of the shooting country, and after a ride, 
all too short for us, over floor-like roads, 
accomplished with no trouble, with no 
fuss, no flurry or preparation, so easily 
that it seemed almost too easily — it 
seemed like a foreboding of trouble yet 
to come. It was so easy that we had 
never thought of it before, no more had 
fifty thousand other car owners, neighbors 
of ours. Even though we were sleeping 
under the shelter of the old-time feather 
beds of the country inn, it was a vast 
improvement over city sleeping quarters. 
After our ride in the wind and through 
the frosty darkness of the night, we slept 
like the dead. Morning came all too 
soon, and breakfast was another endorse- 
ment of the value of our inspiration. 


Long before we were through with the 
old-time country menu, ranging from 


oatmeal, through grilled steaks, and 
such steak! fried eggs, brown-fried pota- 
toes, to preserves, pie, and coffee. Captain 
Jenks, our guide, was poking inquiringly 
about the big brown canvas bags, large 
as a man’s body, which the cars bore on 
either side, strapped fast to their running 
boards. 

Into the cars we piled, the captain and 
his dogs into the leading machine, as 
befitted the position of guide. The real 
bird country three miles away across an 
expanse of heavy Jersey sand would 
have taken a good half hour to reach on 
the usual shanks mares, the equippage of 
the ordinary hunter, but the automobiles 
covered it in fifteen minutes. Another 
example of the motor car mobility, and 
its application to the hunter’s needs. 
The modern car seems able to go any- 
where, although we traversed very coun- 
try roads, through patches of big timber, 
right across country at times, penetrating 
ajforest of young pines, it was almost 
as_easy for the big machines as touring 


along any dirt bottom thoroughfare, 
and twenty minutes after. leaving the 
hotel we parked the cars a half mile 
from the road on the very edge of the 
heavy timber. Out we piled and went 
at the straps and buckles. Off came the 
big brown bags — more unbuckling and 
out came the tents. Darling fished in 
the tonneau of the big Chalmers fori y, 
and extracted the collapsible steel tent 
poles — long telescopic tubes which shot 
out to a stretch of over ten feet, while 
taking but a tithe of this room in their 
collapsible form. Two of us flirted cut 
the stretch of canvas, not just plain 
tents, but regular automobile tents, 
designed and made for automobile to:r- 
ing and camping, by Abercrombie & 
Fitch Co., of New York. They went up 
with one motion, the guy ropes at the 
back were lashed to the cars, the steel § 
tent pegs were thrust into the earth at all 
points of the compass, and camp was 
pitched, time less than ten minutes from 
the stopping of the cars. 

Then came the guns, each man stacking J 
his impedimenta in his own tent corner, ff 
and breaking open his box of shells, and ff 
now for the first time the dogs understood 
what wasintended. They had been com- § 
pletely bewildered by the ride, although ff 
pardoning our eccentricities with canine ff 
courtesy, but now seeing the guns, for- 
gave us all, and were eager to lead the ff 
way into the forest. The captain was ff 
impatient, and each mdn was given a § 
brief description of the cover to be 
penetrated, and we were off. Before we § 
had traversed fifty yards through the 
cover, guns began to crack. We were | 
in the bird country, sure enough. ‘The 
glorious exhilaration of the next two 
hours defies my power of putting it into 
words. We had been promised thirty § 
shots each and the promise was well kept. 
Iam tempted to make a hunting story out § 
of this, but the knowledge that this one 
chapter of our day’s sport would require 
a space at least twice as long as that al- 
lotted to me prevents my even starting 
a description of the joy that cover 
afforded this crowd of cloyed, blasé, 
joy-proof city men. The country is as 
fine a cover for grouse, woodcock, quail, 
and partridge as ever sportsman was 
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HUNTING BY MOTOR CAR 


CAMP WORK 


offered. The dogs worked beautifully, 
they were indeed a credit to the old 


captain, our guide. Around in a semi- 
circle we swung, through three kinds of 
cover, with a trail of empty shells behind 
that told volumes of the fun we were 
having. We struck a tangent toward 
camp at noon, getting into the rabbits, 
and threshing through a ten-acre briar 
patch worked back to the tents by one 
o'clock, feeling that even if our sport 
stopped there, we were already repaid 
for the last five years of work and grub- 
bing in the money marts, that made this 
day’s relaxation possible. 

And now came another gasolene flavor 
of our enterprise. Behold the major 
unpacking the automobile kitchen. That 
sounds nice and modern, does it not? 
It is more than a modernity —it is a 
miracle. Folded up, the automobile 
kitchen looks like a little nail keg, and 
weighs fifteen pounds. It fits into a 
brown canvas bag and lashes easily onto 
the running board. The major ex- 
tracted a whole family of pots, pans, 
kettles, broilers, knives, forks, plates, 


spoons, cups, saucers, and kindred uten- 
sils. Then came Page with the auto- 
mobile dinner table and the folding 
chairs, and lo, we were ready for the 
feast. Then came my humble share with 
the automobile pantry — the storehouse 
of the eatables. Darling had been busy 
for some minutes with a select few of the 
fat birds, but just in case we hadn’t 
been able to get birds we had brought 
along our automobile pantry stocked 
with regulation automobile campers’ 
outfit — enough to last four persons for 
two weeks, and easily multiplied by 
three, the number of our cars,— had not 
economy forbidden. The old captain had 
a roaring fire—the chauffeurs had 
accumulated a stock of wood like a log 
cabin. It took a bare half hour to pre- 
pare that dinner and a full hour to eat it, 
hungry as we were. We gorged and 
gorged and gorged, the menu made 
gorging almost a necessity. There was 
soup made with rice and lentils and 
flavored with onions. There were hoe 
cakes made of cornmeal in our own oven, 
boiled potatoes, steak, grilled quail, 
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crisp slices of pork and bacon all grilled 
over live coals on our automobile broilers, 
flapjacks, beans, coffee, with condensed 
milk and sugar, and for desert, luscious 
evaporated apricots, served with a sauce 
of whipped cream, or rather beaten up 
evaporated milk, which amounts to the 
same thing. 

We really should have started off at 
once, but no one had the heart to move 
after that feast. For a half hour we sat 
and smoked and threshed the whole 
thing out again, telling of our shots, 
telling of our misses, of the points the 
dogs made, of the flights the birds made, 
of the way our guns performed, glori- 
fying the powder we used, anathematizing 
our loss of skill at squinting along the 
sights. Oh, it was a fine time, that half 
hour, a glorious sequel to the tramp that 
had tired our city accustomed legs just 
a wee might in the forenoon. 

We got up with reluctance, although 
the best was yet to come, and then 
twenty-two hands got togetherat breaking 
camp. Guy ropes were loosened, the 
tents collapsed, the tent poles vanished 


. 
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within themselves. Tents were rolled up, 
slipped into their brown canvas bags, 
dishes were washed in a jiffy in a large 
dish washer of scalding hot water. 
Everything seemed to collapse within 
something just a trifle larger than itself. 
In less than ten minutes the scattered 
camp impedimenta that looked too 
large to go into a dozen cars, had con- 
densed itself, case within case, into five 
big brown bags, which were speedily 
strapped on the fenders and running- 
boards of ourcars. Then it wascrank up, 
pile in, let her go, with Page in the lead 
with the captain beside him, and off for 
the next happy hunting ground. 

One sort of shooting would be enough 
for most sportsmen, but not the motor 
sportsman. He has been made difficult 
to please by the mobility of the motor 
car; he can crowd experiences of a life- 
time into a month with this wheeled 
accessory. ‘Two days was the limit of our 
vacation, and we were crowding a months 
good fun into that tabloid space. Can- 
vas back, mallard, teal, snipe, and, 
perhaps, goose,— we wanted them all. 
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On foot we could not have hoped to reach 
their country that same day, but in the 
cars it was simplicity itself. Away off 
yonder, over bumpy, jolty country roads 
lav Barnegat Bay. A good twenty miles 
and a good five hours’ tramp, but the 
cars made it in less than an hour, and 
again it was out and off gun covers. 
Then we were ready for the ducks, and 
in lots of time, for the short winter after- 
noon had not yet begun to fade to twi- 
light, and there was a respite and time 
for another smoke before the ducks would 
begin to come in. 

But when they did begin to come, it 
was bang—bang bang—and bang 
again, and then from the other side the 
roar of Darling’s big brute of a pump 
gun, and near at hand the crisp pop, pop, 
pop of the major’s little automatic, 
and then they came in a stream, oh, 
it was too good to be true, it was just 
impossible, more—it was _ incredible. 
The thought that we had let all these years 
go by, and when it was so easy and when 
it boiled the essence of the sportsman’s 
blood in your very marrow, to see them 
pouring out of the gray sky toward you 
as if there were an inexhaustible supply 
of ducks up there in the sky — you, and 
the other fellows who had stolen away 
from the city in the hope of getting two 
or three shots. What’s the use of living 
if you can’t have fun like this?— that’s 
the way you feel when you get a taste of 
it. What fools we had been not to take 
the taste long ago, and what incredible 
asses we shall be if we fail to keep at 
it now and do it often! No use making 
a long expensive trip to some famous 
duck ground, there are lots of good 
places near enough at home, easily reach- 
able if you have a car. 

And then the dusk came on, but still 
the flight continued, it was too dark to 
shoot, almost too dark to catch the front 
sight against a ball of bronze and green 
feathers flying overhead. Well, we had 
enough, anyhow, we had been over- 
greedy as it was. It was time for camp, 
time to gather up the slain, time to let 
yourself realize that you were grinning 
from ear to ear, that you felt as though 
you had grown five feet and broadened 
six feet across the chest. Oh, what 


demigods we were, to think that we 
alone out of the whole big city, way back 
there behind us, should have been the only 
fellows with sense enough or inventive- 
ness enough to come down here and get 
the ducks this way! This is indeed 
self-congratulatory, but, oh! gentle 
reader: it is not a tithe of the chestiness 
we felt then! 

The captain guided us to a camping 
place about four miles away, where be- 
tween two pine-covered hills there nestled 
a Sheltered, warm, wood-covered spot, 
that was big timber country too — no 
underbrush, but fine towering pines and 
stately hemlocks. , Our headlights 
stretched long fingers adown the gather- 
ing dusk. We went slowly, feeling our 
way carefully, running down a long wood 
road, easy enough, and then cutting 
gently across country, although without 
mishap, until we came to a carpet of 
soft pine needles and a big cathedral-like 
opening in the majestic timbers, which 
stood in ranks and battalions all about. 

That was a camp indeed. Our little 
park thirty yards across wore a majestic 
solemnity which was not lessened by the 
gathering nightfall. We were in no 
mood for reverence, and out we piled, 
lugging out the axes and starting at the 
branches for firewood, for the air was 
getting keen. In a few moments up 
blazed a camp fire that sent a grateful 
warmth to the very edges of our little 
clearing and illuminated the semicircle 
made by the tents and parked cars with 
a grateful rush of light that showed nine 
of the hungriest men creatures that ever 
sabed a hind sight or pulled a trigger. 
Off came the bags again, the shelters 
went up and then out came the epitome 
of all our motor car experience — auto- 
mobile sleeping bags. 

These automobile tents are not mere 
coverings straddling a space of hard and 
frosty ground. They have floors, thick 
canvas spreads that keep out the cold — 
they have doorsills six or eight inches 
high, that, when the flaps are closed, aid 
in defying the elements and keeping out 
the draughts. On the floors of these 
tents then, we spread the sleeping bags, 
and oh, how good they look. Still 
appetite forbade that we avail ourselves 
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of their downy softness at once, supper 
was the thing just then. Over the glow- 
ing embers of a portion of our camp fire 
we straddled a portion of our folding 
automobile grate and our folding grid- 
iron. We rigged up our folding broilers 
and put our automobile oven in place, 
then I produced my bag of oysters — 
oysters? — Barnegat Bay oysters — great 
big double-jointed fellows, the sort for 
roasting, not the baking, frying, or 
stewing commonplaces that you city 
people know, but real roast oysters, 
roasted in the woods way, over live 
embers. They were roast oysters, crisp 
fellows, mellowed with their own juice, 
tasting like heavenly butter balls, fla- 
vored with the expectations of seeing 
them cooked before your own eyes. 
Try and imagine how they taste, and 
then try and think of the second course, 
roast duck — roast wild duck — that’s 
the automobile oven for you. We could 
have grilled the duck or broiled it or even 
fricasseed it if we liked, for we had the 
milk in automobile milk tubes, and the 
flour and other ingredients. We could 
have fried it, but be hanged if we would, 
we wanted roast duck, roast, fat wild 
duck, and we had it. There is a pile of 
duck bones there that tells the story of 
city appetites sharpened by a taste of real 
nature and real good hunting. 

The camp is the thing—and the 
automobile camp the real thing. Those 
sleeping bags, and the luxury they 
afforded, exceed my power of description, 
or rather my lack of it. They are wind- 
proof and waterproof, those bags, made 
of soft warm Hudson Bay blanketing. 
They are a whole series of bags, one within 
the other, and still more within each, 
they are pure wool and they defy the 
entrance of cold or wind. With them, 
to use at your option, is a cute little 
rubber mattress, small enough to almost 
fit in your coat pocket. This you can 
inflate and blow it up like a tire. It is 
an automobile mattress, and a few 
strokes of a tire pump do the trick. At 
the bottom of the sleeping bag is a flap 
which you can button around the 
mattress. It is an air mattress indeed, 
and for rocking has the bosom of the 
deep “‘ beaten to a frazzle,” to paraphrase 
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an expression of our chief executive, 
You can put that air mattress on a pile 
of sharp-pointed stones, crawl into your 
sleeping bag, and then laugh at a feather 
bed with all its claims to supremacy. 
Sunday morning and getting up time. § 
“Who would get out of the sleeping 
bag? Not me, not Page, not Darling, 
not the major, nobody — and then that 
guileful, crafty old campaigner, the cap- 
tain, had the temerity, the duplicity to 
put the coffee pot on the fire. Have you 
ever smelt coffee made almost uncer 
your nose, after you have slept in the 
cold, crisp outdoors? If you have, you 
got up and got up then! The first whiff 
of that coffee emptied every sleeping bag. 
All we had for breakfast was oatmeal | 
with cream, real cream, thank you, pro- 
duced also from the automobile tubes, | 
fish cakes, fried potatoes, scrambled } 
eggs, sliced bacon, flapjacks, and coffce. 
It was not my turn to wash the dishes, 
not by a thundering sight. I wanted to 
smoke, and I intended to smoke, so did 9 
Page, so did the major, so did Darling — J 
the captain had to wash the dishes. Oh, 
it was hard to leave that camp, it was 
hard to think of leaving and turning our 
faces cityward. The only crumb of 
consolation was that we could come 
again, that there were other places, 
other days, other week ends, and then 
the great big glowing, burning, glorious 
thought of how we would tell the story 
when we got home and put it all over 
those smug, worldly wise, pleasure-sated, } 
sceptical fellows whom we had invited 
to come along, and who did not have the | 
woods sense, the imagination, and the 







































knowledge of the motor car mobility | 
and the completeness of easily getable | 
motor car accessories which make a 
camp a paradise. 

For the convenience of motorists whom 
this story might fire with the spirit of 
emulation, I include a list of the articles | 
carried with their weights. 


; 
| 


iF 
1 Tanalite automobile tent, with at- | 
tached ground cloth, 17 pounds. ; 
1 Noepel] telescope steel tent pole, 4 J 
pounds. ! 
12 Steel tent pins, 4 pounds. 
5 A. &. F. No. 1 air beds, 45 pounds. 
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itive. 
' bile 5 Fitch. combination sleeping bags, 60 Lentils, 2 pounds. 
your pounds. Sugar, 9 pounds. 
ather 5 Air pillows, 6 pounds. Royal baking powder, 1 pound. 
y. 1 Aluminol cooking outfit, 13 pounds. Butter, 6 pounds. 
time. 1 Aluminum folding baker, 5 pounds. Pork, 10 pounds. 
eping 2 Porto collapsible buckets, 2 pounds. Shredded codfish, 1 pound. 
rling, 2 Porto collapsible wash basins, 14 Peerless evaporated milk, 5 pounds. 
that pounds. Pepper, spice, mustard, shaker fulk 
cap- 1 Porto Hudson Bay axe, 3 pounds. Oatmeal, 2 pounds. 
tv to 5 Folding chairs, 20 pounds. Rice, 6 pounds. 
e you 1 Folding table, 15 pounds. Julienne, 1 pound. 
uncer 1 Military night marching compass, Soup tablets, 4 pound. 
n the 4 pound. Evaporated apples, 2 pounds. 
, you 1 Shot gun and shells, 100 pounds. Evaporated apricots, 2 pounds. 
whiff 1 Rifle and cartridges, 15 pounds. Salt, 1 pound. 
r bag. 2 Touradif fly rods, 1 pound. Chocolate, Borden’s, 1 pound 
tmeal 2 Ayanefco lines, fishing tackle, etc., Tea, 1 pound. 
| pro- 1 pound. Bacon, 6 pounds. 
tubes 1 Radcliffe folding grate, 34 pounds. Dried potatoes, 4 pounds. 
nbled % =| Darling medicine kit. Shelled nuts, 1 pound. 
offee. ‘he foregoing articles are packed in Dried eggs, 14 pounds. 
lishes Porto duffle bags, with handleson bottom Dried onions, } pound. 
ted to anc side, and strapped to the car. Liebig’s Extract. 
0 did In addition to this, foods, as per the Borden’s condensed coffee and chocolate 
ing — J list below, for five people, for two weeks, in tube. 
Oh, § packed in waterproof five-pound and _ Borden’s Malted Milk tablets, 14 pounds. 
't was ten pound bags in the regular brown Total, 111 pounds. 
ig our waterproof nine-inch bags: There are many other light and com- 
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Flour, 24 pounds. 
Corn meal, 10 pounds. 


pact automobile camp luxuries which 


come may be conveniently carried, informa- 
laces, Beans, 6 pounds. tion concerning which will gladly be fur- 
1 then Erbswurst, 4 pound. nished upon application to the NEw 
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Boullion capsules, 1 pound. 
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DETAIL OF LOADED CAR SHOWING HOW TENTS AND SLEEPING BAGS ARE CARRIED 






































A TANDEM COURTSHIP 


By MARY TALBOT CAMPBELL 


Author of ‘‘ The Apple of Discord,” ‘‘ Happy Returns,” etc. 


T sound of his daughter’s coming, 
A Josiah Markham hastilypocketed 
a new ring which he had been 
admiring, and fell to polishing his spec- 
tacles. Lifting a placid look of vague 
nearsightedness to Anne’s face, he dis- 
tinguished only a pleasing blend of colors. 
‘“‘ I’m sorry to be late, father, but a 
Her voice hung undecided upon the 
last word, leaving explanation to the 
fancy of the listener. 

“It don’t matter, child, if you ain’t 
overheated yourself hurrying.” 

Through the lustrous lenses Josiah 
saw a brightly flushed face, past its 
earliest youth, but bearing the arrested 
bloom of a girl reluctant to pass on to 
sober womanhood. At her father’s 
words, Anne pressed her hot cheeks, and 
he noted the young shine of her eyes. 

“Anne, you look mighty like your 
mother when we were courting! ”’ 

Again the glasses were absently rubbed, 
while back from the mists of the years 
reminiscence brought clearly to view 
another face, though the woman at his 
side was dim. 

‘““ Mother was the prettiest girl I ever 
saw.” 

A pleasant lingering of tone loitered 
through the words, but Josiah was 
jerked back into the present by the 
tightening of Anne’s arms about him. 
The girl knelt beside his chair, mis- 
reading .his dreamy revery, a rush _ of 
excited speech appealing to him through 
her mother’s accents: 

“TI know how: you must ache for her, 
father, but. we'll never forget her, you 
and I, never! You couldn’t give your 
name and heart to another, or I turn toa 
new home, leaving you to fight it out 
alone, could we, father?”’ 

Josiah tried to readjust his glasses 
before-speaking, but Anne captured his 
70 





hands, stroking them with quick little 
motions, while looking up through her 
tears, she saw a little better than her 
father, whose face reddened like a winter 
apple, sun-kissed. The young-old man 
cleared his throat and forcefully freeing 
one hand, placed his glasses out of harm’s 
way on the table at his elbow. But 
before he could speak, the daughier 
crowded closer, snuggling her face he- 
tween her father’s arm and the smooth 
coolness of the leather chair, her words 
coming with muffled earnestness: 

““T’ve done the best I could for you, 
daddy, haven’t I? And I shall to the 
end, but oh! it would break my heart if 
you ever married again, and you know 
I shall never a 

“ Anne 

“No, daddy, please wait! Say after 
me, just for fun, the childish pledge I 
made you take when old Mrs. Smith 
gossiped about you and widow Melville. 
You know it goes like this, ‘Anne, I 
will never marry again, cross my heart!’ 
—And I'll say, ‘ Father, I’ll never marry 
at all while ——’ ”’ 

Her chin was tilted up and lips closed 
by his hand. 

“Stop! That’s all wrong. You are 
no longer a foolish little girl to be pacified 
by some rigmarole, but a young woman, 
with her life unlived and all before. | 
refuse to be towed around any longer 
like a useless wreck, by my energetic tug 
of a daughter, for I want her to make a 
cruise of her own in matrimonial waters. 
I reckon you’ll think it the conceit of 
second childhood, Anne, but I’m not 
quite out of commission yet, and flatter 
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myself that I’m still young enough to | 


steer a straight course unaided. 
girl, man never had a better daughter, 
but you’ve done enough and I want you 
to open your heart to the coming of some 
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A TANDEM 


strong, manly fellow, who will love and 
care for you when I am gone. Mother 
would want us to be happy, wouldn’t she, 
child? ” 

Anne’s answer trembled mutely 
through her. Josiah caressed the bowed 
head in silence, pondering this passion of 
sacrificial devotion in one so young, 
when his old heart was turning to the 
sunshine of a new love after the withering 
loneliness of years, made solemn by 
religious zeal for remembrance, of which 
Anne was the vestal virgin. 

‘ Let’s just be happy in a natural way, 
Anne, recalling mother with smiles as 
well as with tears. Didn’t you ever have 
a sweetheart, child?”’ A frank suspicion 
lighted his thoughtful expression. “‘ But 
perhaps that’s where the shoe pinches, 
you little old woman before your time! 
People often rush to sign the pledge when 
they feel the big thirst on! ”’ 

Hopeful humor glinted up at her, as 
Anne sprang to her feet, a prey to a war 
oi colors, her heart beating in her throat 
ii choking protest against his playful 
attack. A voice, victor and vanquished 
by turns, replied, ‘‘ Have I deserved 
this? Have I ever encouraged any callers 
except the girls? Didn’t I have to bear 
the name of ‘old maid’ even in my 
teens? Oh! it hurts to have you doubt 
my loyalty to you-and to mother and to 
our compact! Of course your life lies 
buried with her and you can’t deceive 
me with your scheming for what you 
fancy my happiness. Why, you dear old 
dad, I wouldn’t be released from our 
compact any more than you would! 
My happiness is found in duty well done, 
and you may be sure that you can count 
on me as long ” her voice broke, a 
gentle hand seeking rest on his gray head, 
with its fresh-colored, perplexed face — 
“as long as you need me! ” 

Turning away with quickened breath- 
ing, Anne did not see her father’s mouth 
agape, disclosing unsuspected years and 
a cavernous disappointment. Rising, 
Josiah fussily rearranged everything on 
the table, pocketing his glasses and 
Striving to put the case astride his nose, 
before he replied, ‘‘ Mother never made 
you promise not to marry, but just 
said to ‘look after father.’ Now it 
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would make me a sight happier’n any 
lookin’ after to see you some like other 
girls! Why can’t you have your singin’, 
courtin’, and nestin’ time like your kind, 
stid of eternally chantin’ dirges and 
roostin’ in the past! ”’ 

Josiah advanced on her excitedly, 
feeling a doughty exhilaration as he 
tasted his worded thought at last, his 
gentle nature thoroughly intoxicated 
with revolt. 

“Don’t you reckon /’d like to have 
some grandchildren, like other men of 
my age?” 

He glared at Anne with all the fero- 
ciousness of a cornered sheep, into whose 
belligerent eyes a softening mirth was 
creeping. 

“O father!” 

The astonished man found himself 
strangled for a heart beat as he peered 
at a radiant blur which faded behind a 
banged door, just as his groping fingers 
closed on the elusive glasses. 


“It’s an absurdity, of course, at our 
time of life, Marthy, but we’ve got to 
elope! ”’ 

Miss Martha Leland chuckled com- 
fortably, the firm plumpness of her flesh 
creasing. 

““Won’t daughter give us her bless- 
ing?” 

Fun blurred her utterance, rejuve- 
nating the wholesome, middle-aged face. 
Josiah worked up a shame-faced grin. 

“Do you reckon I’d reverse the order 
of nature and ask permission of my own 
child, even if it is the modern way to put 
a man on the shelf at forty and call in 
the youngsters to run things?” 

The prospective bride sobered with 
suspicious alacrity: 

“Then why not tell her the day is set, 
and ask Anne to be bridesmaid? I’m 
to be married on the twenty-ninth! If 
fifteen years couldn’t soften her to the 
thought of your being happy with some 
one else, there’s no use in our sneaking 
around this way any longer, like we was 
ashamed of each other! ” 

Josiah, a composite of pleasure and 
pained perplexity, studied the enforced 
seriousness of Martha’s face, finding it 
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very live and changeful. ‘‘ Good! After 
the twenty-ninth we won’t wander about 
like ancient babes in the woods, but just 
go openly home. But, Marthy, it ain’t 
so all-fired easy as it sounds, to shout 
that message up to the heights of self- 
abnegation and martyrdom, where Anne 
stands like a signpost, one hand pointed 
loyally to the past and the other directin’ 
my totterin’ steps along the single file 
way I should take to the grave.” 

The woman’s lips smiled, but tender- 
ness lurked in the corners, as boldly 
settling herself nearer to Josiah on the 
park bench, she ejaculated, ‘“‘ You dear 
old henpecked boy! J’/l tell her, if you 
like. A woman always likes to tell of her 
engagement, you know.” 

Josiah straightened, shaking his head 
with vigor, as mentally he pictured the 
scene between the two women. Sliding 
an arm along the back of the bench he 
gave her as near an approach to a caress 
as the publicity of the spot would permit. 
Dreading telltale tongues, these two 
usually met in some park, or as by chance, 
in library or church, seeking by a variety 
of innocent artfulness to evade Anne’s 
vigilance. The man spoke with dignity: 
“You needn’t think, Marthy, that even 
Anne could separate me from you! But 
I hate a row more than any one on earth, 
I reckon. Now, my idea is that when 
a thing is done, words can’t change it, 
and soon die out. Ain’t the easiest way 
to doa thing, just to do it and then tell? ”’ 

His arm pressed against her along the 
bench. 

*** And least said soonest mended!’ ” 
quoted Martha, in non-committal tone, 
leaning hard against his elongated em- 
brace while watching with absent interest 
the strolling approach of two figures 
across the grass. Josiah, absorbed in the 
arguments he was bringing to bear, saw 
only Martha, as with the close scrutiny of 
imperfect vision he leaned toward her 
eagerly: 

“You wouldn’t want the fuss and 
feathers of a flare-out wedding, anyhow, 
would you, Marthy, at our time of life? ”’ 

A faint flame found its way up to her 
brow from the burning rebellion of 
Martha’s long-suffering heart, which had 
meekly allowed every feminine desire 
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for the sweet, yet half-revealed mystery 
of courtship to be quenched by the cold 
water of Anne’s threatened displeasure 
or superior censure. 

“Maybe not, Josiah Markham! But 
you'll please to remember that you’ve 
had your cake, icing and all, and are even 
taking a second helping before I’ve had 
any. Besides, we ain’t at the same time 
of life, and this being my first wedding 
I’m free to say I’d think white the 
prettiest even if I was old as you! I won- 
der how it would seem to be considered 
first for once! ”’ 

The man, stirred by the shaky nature 
of her laugh, sensed some unfathomab'e 
emotion, and knew himself out beyond his 
depth. But Martha, softened by the 
humbled sweetness of Josiah’s look, 
beamed back at him, though rising to 
escape an audacious hand which crept 
forward from bench to rounded arm. 

“T think, Marthy girl, that when the 
time comes you'll find you’re first!” 

Sensitively doubtful on this point, 
Martha was keenly alive to the dangerous 
proximity of the couple before noticed, 
though a mass of greenery screened them 
trom view. Her reply was studiedly 
light. ‘‘ That'll all settle itself, Joe; but 
won’t it be cooler over there in the sum- 
mer house? ”’ 

They gained the shelter of vine-draped 
shadow, safely hidden from prying eyes. 
The old lover, suddenly unmanageable, 
and detecting a surplus value, hitherto 
unsuspected in this woman treasure of 
his, claimed his own, releasing Martha 
at last with a heartfelt sigh of satisfac- 
tion. Her face bloomed with a transient 
girlishness, only to fade again at Josiah’s 
next words, as he consulted his watch. 

“‘ Plague take it! I'll have to be goin’ 
right soon, for I’ve got to go to the 
cemetery and back before supper.”’ 

She sidled away, coolly stripping a 
green spray bare of leaf and tendril. 
““ Got to?” 

“Well, Anne expects it. I always 
take flowers to mother’s grave on the 
tenth.” 

“Then it’s time we’re starting, if we 
want to catch the four o’clock car.” 

Marth rose, brushing her lap free of its 
green litter. 
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A TANDEM 


A comical dismay faced her, open 
mouthed. ‘ You ain’t a-goin’?”’ 

“ T certainly am.” 

Her tone was final, a wave of determi- 
nation to end or change the course of 
this funeral courting, and to terminate 
daughterly domination, tumultuous 
within her. 

‘Marthy, I should think the eternal 
fitness of things would teach you it ain’t 
the place for you!” 

She bridled with becoming spirit: 
“| don’t see how it’s any more fitting 
for you than for me, unless you belong 
more to the dead than to the living. 
Bui I’m willing to share grief as well as 


_joy with you, Josiah, for I don’t know 


bu! I mourn her much as you do! You 
see her death put me in a fix where I get 
just a third of a man, the other two 
thirds going to a grave and a daughter. 
Now, I think a whole man ain’t none too 
much to serve up to a good woman, 
‘specially if he’s warmed over. Ain’t it 
‘bout time to quit personal care of a 
mound, when you leave off hugging an- 
other woman with a ‘ Plague take it!’ 
that the decorating has got to be done? ”’ 

Josiah Markham felt himself swept 
from all his moorings by a gale of silent 
mirth, though he controlled his lips, only 
to have the fun sparks fanned into danc- 
ing flame in his gentle old eyes. Before 
he could turn away, Martha saw and her 
heart sang, for she had been bravely 
afraid. 

“Of course, if you prefer graveyard 
visits alone to life with me, here’s your 
ring; for from now on, where you go, I 
go, if we are to travel together in the 
future.” 

The intake of a sharp breath sobbed 
laughingly, the restored ring cutting 
into the flesh as Josiah vigorously shoved 
it over Martha’s dimpled knuckle, and 
locked his arms about her. Victory 
inspired his dear foe to a new daring. 

‘ And I’m going to have a white wed- 
ding dress, for it’s all made! ”’ 

This passion of self-assertion trembled 
away into silence, Martha’s head stub- 
bornly turned aside from her lover’s 
amused inspection. An access of pleased 


bravery wreathed Josiah’s smile. 
“ You’re right, my girl! dead right, 
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and I swan! you can just do as you 
eternally please, and /’lJ do as you say. 
We old duffers like to put every one else 
in our own class; but you’re a skittish 
filly compared with your runnin’ mate, 
Marthy; for, by gum, this ain’t goin’ 
to be any tandem affair from now on, but 
just you and me tothe finish. Ez for that 
dress, I was only scairt you’d look too 
young for me.” 

Lifting a misty smile, Martha suddenly 
blazed into a glory of sunshine: ‘‘ Sh-h-ht 
Look!” 

With touch and tone she cautioned him 
to utter quiet, while parting the leaves 
for his near-sighted vision. Dizzy from 
the emotional whirl of things, Josiah 
found himself sucked into the vortex of 
jubilant excitement, as an undreamed of 
Anne burst upon his view. 

His daughter stood, girlish and glow- 
ing, her heart in eyes fixed in grieved 
devotion on a stalwart young fellow, who 
with voice and gesture made virile pro- 
test against some dictum of hers. Indi- 
cating the deserted bench with a domi- 
nant gesture, he swept aside her hesita- 
tion by forcefully drawing Anne down 
beside him, where the older pair had been. 

“I won’t stand for it! No one but a 
cad or a molly coddle would! You love 
me and you’ve got to marry me!” 


“Rob, I can’t! Don’t make it harder 
for me!” 
““Tommyrot! You’ve been on a de- 


bauch of self-obliteration till you can’t 
see things straight. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he’d be glad to get rid of you. 
Have you told the old man of my valua- 
ble existence yet? And do you think 
this sneaking way of courting is filial in 
character or would meet with paternal 
approbation? ”’ 

The summer house was strangely 
agitated. 

““No, Rob, I didn’t dare to tell him 
anything. But I’ve promised father, 
and though he says he wants me to be 
like other girls and marry, I know he 
said it with a breaking heart!” 

Martha clapped a silencing hand over 
Josiah’s cave-like guffaw. 

“And you put that selfish old fraud 
ahead of me, when he stands between you 
and the inborn right to be happy in the 
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natural way which he claimed without 
question, at your age! How about my 
life smashed to smithereens? Where do 
I come in?” 

An older lover, choking, danced with 
his legs alone, the upper part of his body 
glued immovably to its peephole, while 
Martha’s plump person undulated in a 


silent rapture. Anne, retreating be- 
hind concealing hands, grieved for- 
lornly. 


“‘ Do you love him best, little Anne? ”’ 
coaxed a seductive voice barely audible 
to the listeners. 

The father gloried in youth’s victory 
over age, exploding in gleeful chuckles, 
as Anne’s slim body drooped toward 
Robert, the bowed head giving a decided 
though mournful negation. 

“Then why in the name of — of — 
Cupid, do you put his happiness ahead of 
mine,— of ours? ”’ 

The girl’s strangled answer was un- 
heard in the summer house, but the 
man’s retort was explosively clear: 

“‘ The devil! You make me wish he’d 
drop down dead this minute! ” 

An apoplexy of restrained merriment 
threatened a realization of the wish, 
though Martha softly patted Josiah’s 
back to an accompaniment of whispered 
warnings. 

“Do you think I’m going to wait till 
he sees fit to shuffle off before I claim 
the woman I love? ” 

Strange noises proceeded from the 
summer house, but the exasperated 
young lover heard nothing save his 
sweetheart’s gulping sob. 

“Cut it out, Anne! 
policeman.” 

At Robert’s bracing words the girl 
lifted a distracted face in a vain effort 
at self-control, only to look off sightlessly. 
Secretly yearning to apply the sole 
comfort man knows for woman’s tears, 
Rob spoke brusquely, hoping to steady 
her. 

“‘ See here! Stop making an exhibition 
of yourself. Come on over to the summer 
house and we'll settle this once for all.” 

There was panic in the leafy bower as 
Martha massed her forces, with heart 
beating the attack and eyes fired by 
the light of battle. 


There comes a 
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Brave with the courage of cornered 
fear, Josiah Markham prepared to meet 
this unfamiliar daughter, while shrinking 
from the faithful fanaticism of the child 
he had known. 

As the walk’s crunching gravel 
heralded the inevitable clash of arins 
with the advancing host, the newly 
emancipated father slackened his hold 
of Martha’s waist, only to find his embrace 
clamped in its proper place by a tremu- 
lously bold hand, while a gray-tinged 
head shamelessly burrowed on his breast, 
the woman shaken by some inner force 
into this masculine initiative. 

At the sun-flecked entrance two length- 
ening shadows sweetly blent into one 
with a sound of soft impact, only to full 
apart in scorching embarrassment at 
sight of their older prototypes. With 
drawling humor, Josiah spoke: ‘ What 
a pleasant start you gave me, Anne!’ 

“* Father!” 

Then it was Josiah proved himself of 
the quick rather than of the dead, as he 
felt the woman at his side shrink away 
timidly. Girding Martha close with one 
arm, he lifted the flushed face, touched 
by a shy sweetness, and kissed her on 
lips parted in breathless surprise at being 
first atlast! Josiah turned tothe stunned 
girl, the rebel flag of a new cause flaunt- 
ing itself in his ruddy cheeks. 

“‘ Bein’ an up to date father, I reckon I 
can’t do better than follow my daughter’s 
example. Anne, this is Miss Marthy 
Leland, my dear wife to be; and I may 
be a bit old fashioned yet, but ain’t it 
‘bout time I was meetin’ my future son 
in law, for I take it, from your way of 
enterin’, that’s what he is? ”’ 

Gallantly leading Martha forward, 
Josiah twinkled into the convulsed face 
of the younger man. 





































His radiant Martha extended her free | 


hand to Anne, without a word of verbal 
speech, a mute appeal and promise in the 
gentle charm of her manner. The girl 
wavered, turning in bewilderment from 
teasing lover to roguish father, while the 
fire of fun burned the shadows away 
from her own life. The situation proving 
too great for her grasp, Anne fell back 
upon the commonplace: 

‘Rob, this is father.’ 
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THE GRAY DRESS 


By NINA ELDRIDGE 


The author of this story, which ts based on facts that transpired in Edgartown, the 
county seat of Martha’s Vineyard, 1s a native of that interesting locality where the scenes 


oj ‘‘The Gray Dress’’ are laid. 


Our April number will contain an article on Martha’s Vineyard as a health resort, 


by Captain George W. Eldridge, the celebrated chart maker. 
resided at Martha’s Vineyard for thirty-three years. 


Captain Eldridge has 
He has surveyed and charted the 


island, written its history, and published a work on the tides and tidal currents that are 


around and about tt. 
island for years. 


He has kept a careful record of the meteorological aspects of the 
He made a daily test of the ocean waves that lave tts beautiful beaches, 
and he declares that it 1s the bathers’ Paradise. 


He 1s, therefore, able to speak with 


authority and give important facts in regard to the beauties and advantages of this wonder- 
ful island. The Captain wields a graceful and facile pen, and the readers of the NEw 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE may expect a treat from him in the A pril number. — EpiToR 


HE child paused in the hallway of 
the old house. It was-not only 
the dry smell of unaired furniture, 
or the spider’s webs hanging from the 
low ceiling and across the small window- 
panes that checked her eager footsteps,— 
rather a feeling of unoccupiedness, a 
sense of forbidding absence. But the 
afternoon sunlight slanted warmly across 
the dusty floors, and the haunting silence 
was full of possibilities to the soul of the 
child, so she kept on softly. 

The door on her left opened into a 
large room that had once been a very 
nice place to live in. Such a queer door, 
too, with its knotted boards and big 
wooden latch. On the floor on each side 
of the fireplace lay a huge, pink-lined 
conchshell. Somebody must have for- 
gotten to take care of the fire, though, 
for it had gone out when the logs were 
only half burned. It was a pity, for it 
would have been a lovely fire. On the 
mantelpiece above was a pewter candle- 
stick, whose candle had burned to its 
very socket, and the sand in the hour- 
glass on the other end of the mantelpiece 
had all run out. 

The child had never seen arn hour-glass 
before, but she climbed up on a chair 
which was very rickety indeed, and 
reversed the glass to see what would 
happen. She clapped her hands in glee 


when the sand began to trickle through. 
With a new zest she resumed her tour 
of the rooms, hoping to find something 
else that would go if she started it. 

But she found nothing else that she 
dared touch. She felt vaguely that 
whoever lived there must have gone out 
half an hour ago, and if she disturbed 
anything they mightn’t like it when they 
got back. 

The room directly across the hallway 
was a bedroom, and the bed was carefully 
made. But it didn’t look a bit like the 
beds at home — it was fat and soft, and 
had a big post at each corner. 

The best bedroom must have been, 
however, the ‘one at the head of the 
“green spatter’ staircase. Here was 
another bed like that downstairs, only 
there was a fringed counterpane on this 
one, and a rag mat on the floor beside it. 
Between the windows was a dresser 
with a cracked mirror above it, and over 
the door which led out of the chamber 
a picture of a full-rigged ship, which 
filled the child with wondering awe. 
The wooden latch of the door opened to 
her desperate tugging, and she saw, with 
the delight quite common to her age, 
that the rest of the second story was an 
attic. Here dust, spiders’ webs, and 
hot mustiness abounded undisturbed. 
A few gowns of ancient make hung on 
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pegs at one side: a green and brown plaid, 
with short waist and fringes; a gray silk 
whose pretensions to stateliness were a 
much yellowed lace collar and a slight 
train. Beside it a Paisley hung in tatters 
from its peg. 

For a minute the desire to dress up 
alinost overcame the child, but ugh! 
the dust feels so horrid on your fingers. 
She looked about for something else as 
aniusing but less dusty. Ah, that old 
chest in the corner! She pulled it out 
and shoved it before one of the two small 
windows, and cautiously raised the lid. 

Did the silk dress rustle, as though the 
owner had stepped back into it? Only 
for an instant it seemed so, and then the 
child’s attention was so lost in the depths 
of the chest that she forgot to look to see. 

Letters! Bundles of them, with a 
date on each bundle. Excitedly she 
pulled them out. Wait a minute, she 
must put them straight. It wasn’t a long 
task, for there were only five, two thin 
and three bulky. 1846, 1848, 1849, 
1850, 1851. With shining eyes, she 
broke the thread which bound the pack 
of 1846. One big solitary fly buzzed on 
the windowpane, and a wasp lit on the 
sash, but the child was deep in her 
treasure. 


New Bedford, Mass., May 21, 1846. 
Miss JANE ANN CROCKER, Edgartown, 
Mass. 

My dear Friend: —I take my pen in 
hand to write you a few lines. The 
Samuel B. Ripley will sail from this port 
next week Wednesday, and the crew has 
been heartened up by the addition of 
three men who have shipped with us here. 
The rest are Edgartown boys, and they 
are as manly a set as will chase whales 
in the Arctic this year. As you may 
have been told, the Ripley is to be gone 
two years, and that brings me to the 
reason why I have presumed to address 
you thus. On account of the pressing 
of time I was not enabled to see you 
before I left to ask if you would fill my 
place as organist while I am away. I 
spoke to Deacon Small and Pastor 
Littlefield, and they both said that, while 
they were opposed to women holding 
office in the church, there seemed to be 


no one else who could play upon the organ 
so demurely as yourself, and lead in the 
worshipofsong. Therefore, I beg that you 
will either comply with their reasonable 
request, or state to them your refusal, 
that they may endeavor to find some 
other suitable person. 

I am, my dear Miss Crocker, 

Your obedient servant, 

JOHNATHAN MAYHEW. 


This was the only letter under date 
of 1846. The letter fell to the child’s 
lap as she watched the fly and the wasp. 
Miss Jane Ann Crocker! Was she old 
and ugly, or might she be young and 
beautiful, even with such a prim name as 
that? The pastor and deacon had said 
she was demure. The child thought she 
knew what that meant, for she had over- 
heard a caller tell her mother that 
“Carolyn was so well mannered, indeed, 
quite demure, and that is so rare nowa- 
days, you know, my dear Mrs. Spurr.” 

But the next packet was lying un- 
opened. Two years; 1848. The packet 
under date of this year contained three 
letters. 


New Bedford, Mass., Sept. 3, 1848. 
Miss JANE ANN CROCKER, Edgartown, 
Mass. 

Dear Friend:—It is with great pleasure 
that I take my pen in hand to inform you 
that the Samuel B. Ripley entered this 
port last Saturday. After discharging 
our cargo here we will come into Edgar- 
town, where the larger part of the crew 
will be united again with their families. 
I take this occasion to thank you for 
your services as organist in the church, 
for I have heard good report of them even 
since I landed here. I beg also that you 
will continue to lead the worship of song 
after I resume my duties as organist, 
my dear Miss Crocker, 

Y’r ob’d’t servant, 
JOHNATHAN MAYHEW. 


The child picked up the packet labeled 
1849, “‘ Eighteen Forty-nine.” It had a 
familiar sound, but she puckered her 
brows in the effort to remember. 

Oh, yes,— 

“ Lived a miner, 
Forty niner,” 
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and she recollected ‘‘Gold” and ‘‘Cali- 
fornia.” She opened the top letter, which 
was postmarked New York. 


On board ship Splendid, May 1, 1849. 

Miss JANE ANN CROCKER, Edgartown, 
Mass. 

My Dear Friend: —It is with a full 
heart that I take my pen in hand to write 
you a few lines. This leaves me in good 
health, and I hope it will find vou the 
same. 

My last memory of dear old Edgar- 
town is the sight of the church spire, 
which recalled to me the services in which 
you and I have together, devoutly I trust, 
joined. For eight years your sweet face 
has lighted the dark corners of that old 
church for me, and has been the in- 
spiration of my improvisations which 
you have been so good as to approve. 
And now that the path to fortune has 
seemed to open before my feet, and God 
in His providence has deemed best to 
call me into the wilderness, it is the 
thought of you which gives me courage. 
If I ever attain to wealth and the respect 
of men, it will be because the fairest maid 
in Edgartown has wished me godspeed. 
If it be not disagreeable to you I will 
write you of my adventures from time to 
time, and believe me when I say that a 
word from you will always put a new 
heart into the bosom of 

Y’r true friend, 
JOHNATHAN MAYHEW. 


On board ship Splendid, July 4, 1849. 
Miss JANE ANN CROCKER, 

My dear Friend: —I take my pen in 
hand to let you know that we are pur- 
suing our journey in safety thus far. 

It will be August or September before 
we can hope to reach the land of gold, 
though we will hasten as much as possible, 
for first come, best served. 

I have a very important question to 
ask of you, my dear Miss C., which time 
alone can determine the wisdom of my 
asking. We have never kept company, 
as is the wont of most men and maidens, 
but I trust I am not presuming when I 
ask you to accept the attentions of no 
other man for the present. If I might 
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be sure of your sympathy and affection 
I would be greatly heartened. 
Believe me then, Miss Crocker, 
Y’r affectionate friend, 
J. M. 


Then the child looked past the buzzing 
fly and the lazy wasp, out through the 
dusty window, across the huckleberry 
fields, the harbor, and the blue waters of 
Katama Bay. Jane Ann was young aud 
beautiful then. There were no more 
letters till October 1, and the letter under 
this date was postmarked San Francisco. 


My dear Jane: — At last the weary 
journey is over, and we are relieved and 
grateful that so little of ill has befallen us. 
We encountered some storms on thie 
Atlantic coast, and one serious one in the 
zone of the isthmus, on the Pacific Coast. 

Our hearts were saddened, as yours will 
be, when I tell you of the death of one of 
our number from fever, on the isthmus. 
We were obliged to leave two more in 
Panama, on account of illness, they to 
be picked up by the next party which 
crosses. This is a very ugly town, and is 
full of a wild class of people, but there 
are also men of courage and sturdy 
character here. I expect to be located 
before long, and when I make my strike 
I want to ask you to come to me as my 
own dear wife. This cannot be until 
spring, for I dare not ask you to brave 
the dangers of the isthmus trip. But if 
your dear heart consents to become my 
cherished bride, you must engage passage 
on some good ship around the Horn, and 
come in safety and comfort. It is with 
great humility, my dear Jane, that I 
ask this great thing of you, for it means 
the sacrifice of home and dear friends; 
but if your heart responds to the great 
love in mine, it will not seem impossible 
to you. 


Then there were pages of the beautiful 
things a noble man always says to his 
true love, and the child’s heart grew big 
with hoping that the lovely and demure 
Jane Ann went round the Horn in 
obedience to her Johnathan’s summons. 
Evidently she replied as the child wished 
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San Francisco, Nov. 30, 1849. 
My beloved Jane: — The letter written 
from the depths of your dear heart has 
found its rest in mine. May God make 
me {it to guard the happiness you place 
within my keeping. 


Then there were many letters contain- 
ing descriptions of the wild life of Cali- 
fornia in ’49 and the early ’50s. Some 
of them the child read, and others she 
skinmed through, for she could not 
understand them all. But at last she 
came to this: 


San Francisco, Cal., May 3,’51. 

My beloved Jane: — All things are now 
ready. I shall expect you by the 
September packet. This wilderness will 
be heaven when you step from ‘ The 
Pride of New Bedford.” Let us thank 
God that the long separation is nearly 
over, and take courage for a new life of 
Joy. 


And much more to the same effect. 
That wasall. Thenshewent. Oh! The 
child drew a long sigh of joy that Jane 
Ann had gone to make her Johnathan 
happy. 

She peered into the chest to see if she 
could have overlooked anything that 
might shed further light on the story. 
A note book lay in the bottom. She 
lifted it carefully, and read what was 
written on the cover in faded ink: 


The Personal Diary of Jane Ann Crocker 
Edgartown, Mass., 1846 


Wondering, she opened it and read the 
finely written entries. 


May 22, 1846. I have decided to make 
a diary of my doings, for a new and 
interesting era has opened in my life, and 
no one knows what may happen. Yester- 
day I received the first letter I ever 
received in my life, and it was a very 
important occasion. It was from Johna- 
than Mayhew, who has been for a whole 
year the organist in our church. 

He is not a native of Edgartown, but 
came here from Tisbury. The Mayhews 
here are relatives of his, so he has been 
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invited to all our merrymakings. He 
plays rarely well upon the organ, so 
Pastor Littlefield asked him to play 
for worship on Sundays. He is six 
years older than I, twenty-four, so I may 
admire him without boldness. He is a 
fine figure of a man, taller than most, 
with blue eyes, which mother calls 
shrewd, but I only know that they are 
equally handsome, whether they are 
laughing or grave. Often in church he 
plays upon the organ what is in his heart, 
for the gift of music is his, and then I 
know that God listens and answers. But 
I had almost forgotten what I wanted 
to write. 

Mr. Mayhew has gone for a two years’ 
sailing voyage, and he has asked me to 
play in his place. That was what the 
letter was about. It is not thought 
seemly for a woman or maid to be thus 
before the people, so may the Lord guide 
me in the playing. 

June 3, 1846. It is a fine Lord’s 
Day evening, and His benediction is upon 
it, for the sunset light is very soft. 

This afternoon I played upon the organ 
at the regular church service, at two 
o’clock. I dared not play what was in 
my heart, for I feared that I would 
become frightened, so I played from my 
book as discreetly as I knew. 

To-day I wore my lilac dress with the 
white collar. 

September 10, 1848. Two long years 
have passed since Johnathan Mayhew 
went away, and now he is back, and he 
has written, not to Pastor Littlefield 
nor Mrs. Coffin nor to anybody, but to 
just me. And I am to sing always, while 
he plays. 

October 28, 1848. This year has been 
so happy that I do not want to see it 
pass. The flowers I planted in the spring, 
especially the hollyhocks, blossomed 
finely. I think I shall try petunias in 
the south bed this spring, and in the one 
by the gate a few love apples, for their 
pretty red fruit, which they do say is 
poisonous. I am taking lessons from 
J. M. on the organ, and he gives me much 
encouragement. He said a curious thing 
last Sabbath. After service he walked 
home with me. I remarked that he 
seemed quite wedded to his music. He 
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looked away off at the sea, and then said 
very soberly, ‘“‘ While the red rose of 
Edgartown still blooms I shall bide my 
time.”” Now what could he mean by 
that? 

December 25, 1848. Iam watching to- 
night by the side of my loved mother. 
The snow is very bright in the moonlight, 
as white as her purified soul, for to-night, 
somewhere up among the stars, she is 
looking down at her child. Oh, mother, 
mother, I thought it was all sunshine, but 
without you I can see none at all. There 
is still father. May the good God help 
me to forget my grief to make life a little 
brighter for him. Just now it is a relief 
to write a word or two, forI must not give 
way to my grief otherwise, for his sake. 

January 1, 1849. A week ago my 
sainted mother passed away. 

Mother, dear, do you know how hard 
it is for me? 

Without the strength which my friends 
have given me I should have fainted by 
the way. Of them all there is none like 
Johnathan, so like a strong, true brother 
he is. 

To-day after song practice when I 
thought that all had left the church, the 
thought of my grief overcame me, and I 
sobbed with my head on the pew rail. 
A gertle hand raised me, and it was 
Johri.han’s voice which said: “ Nay, 
child, it is not given to all to be strong; 
but you for your father, and, perhaps, I, 
too, for mother, must hold ourselves 
bravely ’’— so he comforted me. 

February 18, 1849. My time of privi- 
lege has come. Johnathan’s mother is 
dead and buried. I long to console him, 
but while he is gentle there is a light in his 
eye which I do not understand. It is 
restless, and as though a certain im- 
patience were mingled with his sadness. 

There is little other news except that 
several of the crew who had shipped on 
the ‘‘ Star of Dawn ”’ have thrown up their 
berths to engage passage on the “ Splen- 
did,’ for California. We hear that great 
fortunes are made hourly in the gold- 
fields there, and our men are mad over it. 

March 8, 1849. Now do I know the 
meaning of the strange looks on Johna- 
than’s face. He has gone with the party 
to California, and I believe in my heart, 
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that while he grieved for his mother’s 
death, he was yet glad that he was free to 
go with the others. He came to bid me 
good by, and talked about the church 
music, leaving it for me to arrange. But 
he broke off abruptly and grasped my two 
hands, bending his head so that I saw 
tears in his dear eyes. Then he craved 
my permission, which I gladly gave, to 
send me letters sometimes. Then he 
bowed his head on my hands, which | 
thought he would have kissed, but I only 
felt one teardrop fall. He strode away 
without one single word further, ard | 
sank to my knees, for I suddenly los: all 
my strength. I cannot write the prayer 
that ascended to God from my lips, be‘ore 
I could rise and finish the churning. 
October 20, 1849. It is no longer un- 
maidenly in me to write out the joy which | 
is in my inmost soul. He loves me. | 


I have written an answer to his noble 
letter, and in a year I shall go to him | 
as his wife. How solemn it looks written. | 

Now I know that we have loved each 
other for a very long time, and I know : 
that it was only his devotion to his | 
mother, in obedience to his father, which 
forbade him to speak. The business left 
him to carry on has sufficed only for his 
mother’s support, and he would not ask | 
me to share his poverty. But now — ah, 
God is good. May I be worthy of him, 
dear Lord, of his and mine. 

December 20, 1849. How troublesome 
a little thing can become. The cold 
which I took on the sleighing party to 
Holme’s Hole, in November, has left 
me with a mean little cough. Dr. Worth 
thinks it will soon be well. Father has 
completed his plans for shipping on a 
whaler, in April. 

June 10, 1850. I begin to fear that I 
shall make but a poor wife for my Johna- 
than, if I continue to lose my strength 
like this. I will be his white rose instead 
of red, as he once called me. The cough 
gets worse, although at times it seems 
better. 

September 25, 1850. I have been 
obliged to give up the singing in the 
church, for I have not the strength for it 
any longer. The playing I can stil! do 
for him. This fall I shall buy a beautiful 
gray silk dress to take with me when | go, 
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that my love may be proud of his 
rose. 

January 3, 1851. I have not written 
here for several months lest I should 
record my discouragement. Dr. Worth 
says that I have consumption, but that 
California is the very best place in the 
world to cure it. 

April 10, 1851. As the spring gets 
green I am much better. Dr. Worth is 
an old raincrow. 

My love has written to say that Iam to 
come to him by the September packet, 
‘ Pride of New Bedford.” If only I am 
not too tired to go when the time comes. 
Just to think that I am seeing an Edgar- 
town spring for the last time. Can this 
season be fairer, even in California? The 
time is so slow till I meet my love. I 
wonder if he is as impatient as I. 

August 25, 1851. Dr. Worth shook his 
head to-day when I told him that I had 
set my house all in order to go a week 
from to-day. The gray dress is ready, 
aud I have put in the neck a real lace 
collar of mother’s. My love shall not be 
ashamed of me. 

August 30, 1851. The end has come. 
The ship sails to-morrow, but before the 
sun sets I shall be with mother. My 
love, Johnathan 

The child looked up with a shiver to 
see that the fly and wasp were asleep 
in the shadows, for the sunlight no longer 
lay facross the attic floor. Softly she 
closed the chest upon the letters and the 
personal diary of Jane Ann Crocker. As 
she_rose from her cramped position, a 
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sleeve of the gray silk brushed lightly 
against her cheek. 

Swiftly she passed through the cham- 
ber, with the full-rigged ship, descended 
the stairs and passed out of the house. 

The front door scraped on the sill, as if 
loath to let so much youth and sunlight 
pass out of its hoary embrace. 

Back to the village she went, straight 
to old Billy Coffin, the former town crier, 
and chronicler of all town events. 

“Who lived in that old gray house 
over there?’’ she demanded, without 
preliminary. 

“Why, nobody, child,” he blinked in 
reply. 

“But who does it belong to?” she 
asked, impatiently. 

“‘ Now, now, Miss Spurr (it’s soothing 
to be called Miss Spurr when you’re not 
quite twelve). I'll tell you the truth. 
That’s the old Forty-niner house. No- 
body’s ever lived in it in my time, and 
nobody knows who it belonged to, or why 
it’s called Forty-niner house. Some say 
a girl was killed by the Gay Head Indians, 
and that her father went to California, 
in 1849, to drown his grief, but I dunno. 
The Indians is harmless enough now. 
Ever been up to Gay Head? ”’ 

And from no one else could the child 
elicit any further information, and neither 
would you if you went down there and 
tried all summer. 

The only way you could ever find out 
anything about it, is to find the child and 
get her to show you the chest. But she 
would never do it. 
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Last June we announced a Short Story Prize Contest for the undergraduates of New 
England’s colleges, and a series of articles on the opportunities and compensations of 


literary work. The articles, as they appeared, were, ‘‘Doing and Writing,” by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, in July; ‘Present Day Opportunities in Literature,”’ by John 
O’Hara Cosgrave, editor of Everybody's Magazine, in September; ‘‘ First Steps in 
Literature,” 
tions as have recently been made to the subject. 


by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, in October — three as notable contribu- 


It gives us great pleasure to announce the winners of the contest as follows: 
Furst prize, One Hundred Dollars, Vernon Radcliffe, Amherst College, Class of 1911, 


“*Marcet’s Race.”’ 


Second prize, Fifty Dollars, Gladys E. Holden, Radcliffe College, Class of 1909, 


“The Postlude.”’ 


Third prize, Twenty-five Dollars, Arthur W. Peach, Middlebury College, Class of 


1909, ‘‘ The Light on the Hill.” 


Fourth prize, Twenty-five Dollars, Ruth Sapinsky, Wellesley College, Class of 1910, 


“The Third Postal.”’ 


The third of these stories appears below. 


The first and second appeared in February. 


THE THIRD POSTAL 


RUTH SAPINSKY, 


ROM a bench near “ the Scenic’”’ 
5 Josephine watched the receding 

figure of H. Laurence Wells, cor- 
neter with Don Penti’s band, watched it as 
it swung itself consciously past the ad- 
miring eyes of, the blonde, who took 
tickets for the ‘‘ “Trip to the Moon ”’ show, 
watched it as it paused debonairly to 
make way for two old cronies busily 
explaining to each other the workings 
of the ‘“‘ Loop the Loop,”’ watched it as 
it left the gilded entrance of the park, 
and then was lost in the chaos of mothers 
and their progeny, pushing pell-mell 
into city-bound cars. Then Josephine 
turned to her companion, and in her 
eyes there was a hint of tears, or perhaps 
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Class of 1910, 


Wellesley College 


it was just a natural dimness caused 
by the strain of watching H. Laurence 
Wells until he was extinct. 

“Fan,” she asked, “ain’t this plaid 
dress becoming to me? ”’ 

Fan would like to see a more becoming 
dress anywhere. 

“Fan,” in a pleading tone, ‘is ther 
anything the matter with this hat?’”’ 

Fan would like to see a better-looking 
one, even in Murphy’s, the swell lid-shop 

“Fan,” in a more cheerful, yet fa: 
from hopeful tone, ‘‘ain’t I attractiv 
any more? ”’ 

Fan would like to see a better-looking 
girl in this park or any other. 

“Then, Fan, why don’t you think 
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Wells would take us to supper? I 
thought all those jollies of his were worth 
a club sandwich, at least.” 

Fan puckered her brows in thought, 
but she could find only one excuse that 
would cover the ignominious retreat of 
H. Laurence. ‘* I guess the poor fellow ’s 
hard up, Josie, honey,” she said, consol- 
ingly, “else he never would have run 
away from the chance of taking the best- 
looking girl in the park out to supper, 
to say nothing of the best-looking girl’s 
good-looking friend, meaning myself. 
That’s it, I’m sure, honey, he’s hard up.” 

Josephine grasped the excuse with the 
intuitive perception of one who has been 
in like condition. But she didn’t want 
to believe. ‘“‘He didn’t look so un- 
prosperous,” she said, recalling a flashing 
ring she had naively thought to be a 
diamond. 

“ Well, he didn’t look like the heir to 
a million, either. That suit of his was 
kind of seedy, and I can’t say I was 
struck on the tie. I couldn’t help think- 
ing of Charlie all this afternoon, when I 
was facing that mud-colored tie. Dear 
Cousin Charlie! I bet he never wore a 
mud-colored tie in his life. Dear Charlie! 
I wish he was here’’—this with a 
monster sigh. 

“ That’s the fifth time to-day you've 
wished the same thing, Fan,’’— Josephine 
answered the sigh with a laugh,—‘‘ and 
I bet he won’t be back from Atlantic 
City a day before you're wishing him 
away again. I bet he’d shake us, too, 
worse than Wells did, if he didn’t have 
a mind to take us to supper.” 

‘Not Charlie,’ defended his loyal 
kinswoman. ‘‘Charlie’s too polite. There 
ain't a politer man in this world than 
your Charlie, Josephine ’’— this with a 
deprecating glance in the direction whence 
H. Laurence Wells had disappeared. 

“Don’t call him my Charlie,’ said 
Josephine testily. ‘‘ We’re not married 
yet, nor even engaged. Besides, I bet 
he’s taking some ribbon-counter girl out 
to supper this very minute, at Atlantic.”’ 

Fanny had no proof positive with 
which to deny the charge, so she took 
the conversation out of dangerous chan- 
nels. ‘‘ Are we going to stay out here 
this evening, Josie? ”’ she asked. 


‘“No, it’s home for us,’’ answered 
Josephine authoritatively. ‘‘ I couldn’t 
make a hit with my own mother to-night, 
I’ve got such a splitting headache. And 
you’re not good for anything, Fan, since 
every man you see starts you asighing 
for Charlie. Come on, we'll catch that 
next car.” 

“There go the electric lights for to 
night; let’s stay a few minutes longer,” 
begged Fanny, as the evening lights 
came on, swallowing up the fading after- 
noon sunlight in their brilliance and 
making it night all of a sudden. 

Josephine was inflexible. The garish 
lights of the park, usually so attractive, 
had lost their charm to-day. So she 
started Fanny towards the cars, with an 
impatient little push. 

But only a few feet from the bench 
the unwilling Fanny must needs find 
another excuse for loitering. ‘‘ Look 
here, honey,” she called out, ‘‘here’s a 
postal card stand. We just must send 
some postals to the boys; we ain’t sent 
a one since day before yesterday, and 
we've gotten three ourselves. Come on 
or the boys’ll think we've forgotten 
them for sure.”’ 

Josephine yielded with a complaisance 
the enthusiastic Fanny had not expected. 
But the truth was, the girl had a weakness 
for picture postals, even greater than 
Fanny’s own. So she paused right 
cheerfully before the giddy-looking stand. 

Its owner was out for his evening meal, 
but there was a grinning boy, who might 
easily have been the subject for a comic 
postal, seated behind the postal-laden 
counter, watching for just such inveterate 
postal senders as Josephine and Fan. 

“How much for postals?’’ asked 
Josephine. 

‘“ Five cents for two,’’ answered the 
picture-postal boy, shortening his ex- 
pansive grin into a smile. 

“Five cents for two!’ exclaimed 
Josephine, with a pretty pout. ‘‘ Why, 
boy, they’re only a penny a piece at the 
Five and Ten Cent Store, in town.” 

“ Five cents for two is what we 
generally get here,’ said the boy, “ but 
whenever a pair of black eyes and a set 
of dimples like yours comes along we 
give three for five.” 
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Josephine smiled back her appreciation 
of the compliment. It buoyed up the 
high spirits the ignoble behavior of 
H. Laurence Wells had sunk. She had 
quite forgotten her headache as she 
turned to join Fanny, who, oblivious of 
all else, was anxiously revolving postal 
card holders and delving among heaps 
of dusty pictures, for all the world like 
some eager bookworm in search of a 
treasured volume. For a time there was 
silence, broken only by Fanny’s ex- 
clamations of delight as this piece of 
far-fetched wit or that bit of highly 
colored scenery appealed to her fancy. 

At last Josephine turned to her, holding 
aloft a card bearing the picture of an 
automobile, with the words, ‘“‘ You auto 
be here,’ written under it. ‘‘ Here, 
Fan,” she said, ‘‘ here’s a card for us to 
send to Charlie. See! it just goes right 
along with your wishes.” 

Fanny took the card with delight. 
““ Now ain’t that clever,” said she, ‘‘ and 
ain’t it remarkable how it suits. Why, 
you could almost think the man who 
made that card had known my very 
own thoughts. Lend mea pencil, boy.” 
And Fanny was off to pencil some of her 
own thoughts to add to that of the 
maker of the postal. 

She had just finished the address when 
Josephine was at her side again. 
“* Here’s some scenery for Fred,” she said, 
holding forth a vividly green stretch of 
wooded hills. ‘‘ Fred always did like 
scenery. Now you pick out the third 
postal for me to send. I’ve had the fun 
of getting the first two.” 

Fanny, nothing loath, turned to the 
irresistible postals, selecting and rejecting 
at least five. At last her errant fancy 
settled on one that she declared to be 
“just the thing.”” On one side was a 
peach, perfect in outline, glorious in 
extravagant reds and yellows. Beneath 
the picture was the information that the 
reader was a peach. 

“T suppose you'll send it to Billy,” said 
Fanny, as Josephine”admired the postal. 

“No, not Billy,’ answered Josephine, 
“T ain’t speaking to Billy since he took 
me to the Puddlers’ ball and got ina fight, 
and left me to come home alone with 
Ned Jacobs.” 
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“ Big Tom, then.” 
“No, not Big Tom or Yeller or Little 
Jimmie. I’m disgusted with all of that 
bunch.” 

Fanny’s eyes opened wide at this 
wholesale rejection of such desirable 
young men. “‘ Then who?” said she. 

~ Josephine was thinking. ‘‘ Maybe one 
of the girls at Madame Scean’s.”’ 

“A girl!”. exclaimed the utilitarian 
Fanny. ‘No sir-ee, it’s too cute a 
postal to waste on a girl.” 

“Well, I don’t know who then,’’ said 
Josephine, ‘‘ unless ’’— she paused, half 
ashamed to tell Fanny her thought — 
““ unless I send it to one of my old beaus 
in the country. He’s got a fruit farm, 
the peach reminded me of it.’’ 

“ All right, then, send it to the rube,” 
said Fanny, content that the postal was 
not to be lavished on an unappreciative 
girl. ‘‘ There’s lots of writing space on 
that card. It’ll give you a good chance 
to get funny. What’ll you say?” 

“T can’t get funny with Ben,” said 
Josephine. ‘“‘ He ain’t exactly slow, but 
he wouldn’t understand. Here, give me 
the pencil. I'll just write ‘ With best 
love.’ He'll be tickled to death to get 
that; he liked me a lot once.’’ 

‘* Thanks,”’ she said, as she returned the 
pencil to the postal boy, who gave her 
hand an unnecessary little squeeze, as he 
received his property. ‘‘ And now let’s 
make forthatcar,Fan. That ain’t a bad- 
looking conductor on the back of it.” 
And with a farewell look that included 
boy, postals, and gaily lighted park Jose- 
phine tripped} towards the exit, followed 
at a few,paces by the reluctant Fanny. 

‘“‘ There,’ she said, as she readjusted 
her hat and paid the fares and answered 
the admiring stare of the conductor with 
a downward droop of her eyelids, “‘ There, 
the first day of my vacation hasn’t been 
so bad, after all, though it didn’t pan out 
just the way I intended it should’— 
this with a final regretful sigh for H. 
Laurence Wells. ‘ Just think, Fan, two 
whole weeks of solid good times — it’s a 
year since yesterday at Madame Scean’s, 
and it’ll be a year until Ill have to go 
back to dressmaking again. I’m going to 
have some great times, don’t you think 
so, Fan? ”’ 
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‘‘Of course you are, Josie. You al- 
ways do. You can’t help it, you’re so 
pretty. But as for me, I wish the next 
three days was over, and Charlie was 
here.”’ 

‘Oh, bother Charlie!’ said Josephine, 
with affected disdain. ‘“‘ We’re going to 
have such a rattling good time the next 
few days that Charlie’ll be back from 
Atlantic before we know it.” 

But nevertheless it was a most eager 
and impatient Josephine, who, clad in 
her most holiday attire, awaited the 
return of Charlie on the night of his 
expected arrival. The vacation had not 
gone well. Fanny laid the blame upon 
H. Laurence Wells, who, she declared, 
had started everything going wrong. 
Josephine acquiesced, but in her heart 
knew that the trouble was with herself. 
She had started out with too bold a 
determination to have a good time, and 
Providence, angered, had thwarted her 
efforts at every turn. It was cruel of 
Providence to interfere, when she had 
worked uncomplainingly and well for 
fifty weeks, and now asked nothing, 
except a good time for the remaining two. 
Well, at any rate, there were ten more 
days, and there was Charlie. 

Charlie came. His attire was calcu- 
lated to gladden the eye and frighten 
away the blues — a light-gray suit, with 
a purple-striped handkerchief hanging 
obviously out of one of the coat pockets, 
a purple tie, lavender shirt, tan oxfords. 
Fanny surveyed her hero-cousin with one 
burst of admiration, and then subsided 
into a corer, thoroughly happy, now 
that the wish of many days had been 
fulfilled. 

Josephine was more effusive in her 
greetings. She ran into Charlie’s arms, 
and saluted him with two saucy kisses, 
one on either sun-burned cheek. Then 
she held him off at arm’s length and 
surveyed him with a pleased look. 
“You're great, Charlie, simply great. 
You sure did get your money’s worth in 
ss even if you never got anything 
else.” 

Charlie returned her compliment by a 
kiss full on the lips. Then he looked at 
her closely. ‘‘You’re not looking so 
well yourself, Josie,” he remarked. 
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“What’s the matter? 
vacation? ”’ 

A worried look came into the girl’s 
eyes. Charlie was going to be a failure, 
after all. ‘I don’t know what’s the 
matter, Charlie,” she said, ‘I guess I 
need a rest.” 

“Yes, a nice quiet rest,” 
vouchsafed from her corner. 

Charlie scouted the idea with a bois- 
terouslaugh. ‘‘ Why, Josephine couldn’t 
rest any place except where there was 
plenty of lights and plenty of music and 
plenty of fellows to flirt with, could you, 
Josie girl? A nice quiet rest! You're 
crazy, Fan. You don’t understand the 
little girl like I do.”’ 

The cousin of the politest man in the 
world was about to make an impolite 
remark, but was interrupted by the 
arrival of Little Jim, the Yeller, and 
Flossie Williams, a helter-skelter maiden 
in the best of good spirits. 

The latter was usually forced into 
second place by the more attractive 
Josephine, but to-night she saw instinc- 
tively that that young lady had retired, 
yielding her first place carte blanche. 
So she, nothing loath, took advantage 
of her unusual opportunity, dancing 
about the room in gay abandon of 
spirits, laughing boisterously with the 
men, listening intently to Charlie’s re- 
miniscences of Atlantic City, posing 
herself gracefully on the arm of his chair, 
and interrupting his narrative now and 
then with deep regrets for not having 
saved up enough money for at least 
three days at the only summer resort 
on earth. 

Charlie was just in the midst of an 
exciting board walk experience, when 
there was a knock at the hall door. The 
good-natured Yeller, glad of an inter- 
ruption to Charlie’s monologue, shambled 
out of the room to answer the door. 

“Some one for you, Jo,” said he, as 
he returned. 

“For me?” asked Josephine, jumping 
up from the low ottoman, on which she 
had been sitting. ‘Don’t you know him?”’ 

“‘ Never set eyes on him before,” said 
the Yeller, ensconcing himself in the 
only Morris chair of which the room 
boasted, preparatory to a doze. 
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Josephine hurried out of the room, 
pulling the portieres together behind her, 
to insure privacy for the newcomer. 
She did not recognize him at first, there 
in the dingy hall light, but slowly, as her 
eyes became accustomed to the light, she 
made out his features. ‘‘ Why, Ben 
Turner! ’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ how on earth 
did you get here? ”’ 

‘“‘ It was kind of hard to get here,”’ said 
the big fellow, with a good-natured laugh, 
misunderstanding the exclamation, “‘since 
you forgot to put your address on the 
postal. But I got it from Matilda; she 
said she met you in town about a half 
year ago, and you told her where you 
was living. Did you know you forgot to 
put vour address on the postal, little 
girl? ”’ 

‘The postal? ’’ asked Josephine, not 
understanding, ‘‘the postal?’’ And then 
she recalled the afternoon in the park. 
‘““Oh, yes, of course —I send so many 
postals all the time I lose all track of 
who I send them to. You mean a 
postal I sent you about three days ago? ”’ 

‘““ Yes, Josephine.”’ 

There was a peculiar intonation on the 
words that made the girl look at the man 
in astonishment. ‘‘ Well,’ she said. 

‘“You haven’t forgotten the postal? 
It was that brought me here.” 

‘““Mvy postal?’ striving hard to recall 
what she had written. ‘‘ Why, Ben, I 
don’t believe I remember a word I had 
on it.” 

“You're joking, Josie,”’ said the man, 
pathetically, ‘‘ you always used to joke 
with me because you knew I couldn’t 
understand. And I can’t understand 
anv better now than I could five years 
ago.” 

“No, Ben, I’m not joking. I’ve got 
better sense now; I’ve outgrown the 
joking davs in all this time since I saw 
you. I’ve honestly forgotten what was 
on that postal. Tell me, Ben?” 

“Don’t vou remember?”’ pleadingly. 

“* No, tell me, Ben.”’ 

““ You must surely remember.” 

“* Honestly, Ben.”’ 

‘It said, ‘ With best love, Josie.’ I 
know vou remember.”’ 

Josephine gave a relieved gasp. 
that all? ”’ she said. 
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“All, Josephine?”’ with a wounded 
look. ‘‘ Are you laughing at your own 
words? ”’ 

“But they didn’t mean anything, 
Ben. Don’t you see they didn’t mean 
a thing? Everybody writes ‘ With best 
love’ on postals, when they can’t think 
of anything else to say. Don’t you 
understand yet, you funny, funny Ben?” 

He was beginning to understand that 
he had made a big mistake, that in his 
simple, unthinking way he had read too 
much in the thoughtless scribbled words. 
And his voice was not quite steady, as he 
said, ‘‘ But it wasn’t only the words, Josie, 
it was the sending the postal I noticed 
most.” 

“Sending the postal? Why, len, 
surely you've gotten souvenir postals 
before.”’ 

“Yes,” said Ben, ‘“‘ I’ve got thre 
one from Maude Smith and Henry Miller, 
when they was married and went to 
Niagara Falls, and one from my hired 
man last year, when he was here in town 
to the State Fair,and one from Teacher 
Dudley when he went to summer school 
at Chicago. But it was your sending the 
postal that made the difference, Josie.”’ 

““My sending the postal!’ puzzled 
again. 

“Yes, have you forgotten what vou 
promised me that time when you wouldn't 
take me for a husband, Josie? You said 
you wanted to see the city first, and then 
if you changed your mind about me you'd 
writetome. I thought you had changed. 
I thought that was what the postal 
meant. That’s why I put aside every- 
thing to come to town.”’ 

Josephine was beginning to see the 
gravity of the situation. Standing there 
in the dingy hall, a feeling of dizziness 
crept over her. Was this big fellow, 
standing before her in the half light, Ben 
Turner, or some impish creature with a 
diabolical mind that twisted her words 
all out of themselves, and would keep her 
explaining here until the boys and Floss 
and Fan came out and drove him away? 

““ Ben,” she said, hysterically, wonder- 
ing why the boys did not come, ‘‘a 
postal is not the same as a letter, it’s not 
a half a letter, an eighth of a letter, a 
millionth of a letter, even. People never 
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mean what they say on postals. If I 
had changed I would have sent you a 
letter, a love letter, I would have —— ”’ 
But the sentence was cut short. 

Poked through an opening in the 
portieres Josephine had caught sight of 
a saucy nose and a pair of interested 
eves that could belong to no one except 
the curious Flossie. The sight brought 


her to her senses in a moment. Flossie 
had been eavesdropping. Flossie had 


been witness to this entire crazy scene 
between her and her rustic lover. Flossie 
was a splendid mimic, and would “ do” 
the scene tor the boys. And they would 
laugh—Yeller and Little Jim, and Charlie 
would laugh loudest of all. And to-night 
would not see the end of it. It would 
be repeated for every fellow she and 
Flossie knew. And she would be laughed 
at, she whom they never dared laugh at. 
No! Let them laugh if they cared to, 
at simple Ben Turner, not at her. She 
would join in the laugh at him, and show 
them she didn’t have an atom of regard 
for the awkward fellow. 

‘Such a joke,” she called out, loud 
enough for all to hear. ‘‘ Such a joke,”’ 
pushing the portieres aside and_ half 
pulling Ben into the room. “ Here’s 
a man who has gone and misunderstood 
some silly words I put on a picture 
postal, and made a seven-hour trip just 
on account of it. Just because of one 
little postal. Have you ever heard any- 
thing so screamingly funny? Wake up, 
wake up, Yeller,’’ this to the man who 
was still dozing on the easy chair, ‘‘ and 
hear the joke.” 

‘A seven-hour trip, because you 
misunderstood the girl’s postal,’ laughed 
Charlie, slapping Ben familiarly on the 
back. ‘‘ Well, it’s too bad, old man, 
and night in your busy season, too. 
You surely ain’t used to the postal game. 
That certainly is rich,” and Charlie was 
off into fresh paroxysms of laughter. 
Then a thought came to him, and his 
laughter subsided all of asudden. ‘‘ But 
say, Josie,” he called, ‘‘ you’ve left out 
the best part of the joke. What were 
the words our friend misunderstood? ”’ 

“Oh, they’re of no importance,” ‘cried 
Josephine, on her knees before a table. 
‘Some silly words — I'll explain later. 
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Right now I want to show Mr. Turner — 
that’s his name, boys — some of these.”’ 

She pulled out two postal card albums, 
the first, a small dark one, belonging to 
Fan, the second, a fat, bulging one, be- 
longing, undoubtedly, to her. ‘‘ Look — 
look at them, Ben Turner,’ she cried, 
excitedly, turning the pages of the albums 
so quickly that the man caught only a 
rushing jumble of colors. ‘ See, they’re 
not love letters, though some of them 
do say some mighty sweet things. You 
don’t put love letters in a postal card 
album for all the world to read, you tie 
‘em away with blue ribbon just to look 
at yourself, don’t you, Charlie? Just 
see them, Ben! scenery ones and fancy 
ones and comic ones, for all the world 
like valentines, only they last all year. 
Ain’t it funny, Ben? Is it new to you? 
No wonder you made a mistake about 
mine, if you’re not used to postals. Such 
a good joke!’’ and she looked up at the 
crowd with a successful attempt at a 
laugh. 

Ben was standing before her, blinking 
stupidly, either from the light or the 
utter strangeness of it all. Over in a 
corner Flossieand Little Jim were tittering 
openly, and the very polite Charlie was 
trying to conceal his too evident laughter 
by a piece of ragtime music held upside 
down. The Yeller had awakened, and 
was inquiring the particulars of the joke 
from the affrighted Fan, whose face was 
tragedy, not comedy. 

Josephine directed a defiant look at the 
giggling Flossie, and resumed. “Sit 
down here, Ben, beside me, and we'll 
read the postals together, and I'll explain 
them to you. They’re awfully funny, 
some of them; they’ll just make you 
die alaughing.”’ 

The stupefied Ben seemed to be in no 
mood to die alaughing. He muttered 
something about having to go, and then 
sent an appealing look for help around 
the room. It was answered by Fan. 
‘‘Mr. Turner says he has to go, Josie,” 
said Fanny, silencing Josephine with a 
determined look. ‘‘ He came to see you, 
not your postals. He'll be back again,”’ 
she improvised for him, “‘ he’ll be» back 
again when there’re ain’t so many joke- 
mad people calling at the same time.”’ 
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This with a withering look at Flossie and 
Little Jim. ‘“‘Come, Mr. Turner,” as 
Josephine seemed unable to move, ‘‘come, 
I'll take you to the door.” 

Charlie, than whom there was none 
more polite, opposed their going. ‘‘ Now 
must you really leave us, Mr. Turner? ”’ 
he asked in his suavest tone. 

Fanny answered for the helpless Ben, 
but in so low a tone that none except 
Charlie could hear. ‘‘ I hate you, Charlie 
Moore,” she said. ‘‘I wish you and that 
purple tie and all was at the bottom of 
the Atlantic City ocean.” Then she 
turned and led the departing guest from 
the room. 

On her return she found Josephine 
the center of the little crowd, incoherently 
explaining something they could not 
understand, but at which they all laughed 
because she laughed. She was wildly 
merry that night, was Josephine; she 
listened eagerly to little Jim’s risque 
stories of his camping trip, and laughed 
hilariously at Charlie’s more risque tales 
of his Atlantic City vacation, and con- 
tributed some gay songs herself and was 
all together in such enchanting spirits 
that before the evening was half over 
the men were all madly in love, and 
Flossie was madly jealous and Fan was 
badly frightened. 

It was Fan who, when the fun had 
almost run its course, made the suggestion 
that the crowd break up. It was not met 
with approval by any one, except Flossie ; 
but Fan insisted and soon had the pleas- 
ure of ushering the impatient Flossie and 
her reluctant companions from the house. 

Josephine waved a merry good by from 
the window, but her good spirits went 
with her guests, for as soon as the merry 
crowd was out of sight, she sank to the 
floor, a poor dejected heap. Fanny, 
returning from locking up, found her 
thus, and was not surprised. 

“To-morrow,” said Fanny, with a 
look of gloomy foreboding, ‘“‘ you had 
better go to the country.” 

Josephine started. ‘‘ To the country? 
Why?” 

“Why? To rest, of course. What 
does any one got to the country for?” 

“Oh, yes, to rest. Of course, to rest. 
Yes, I’ll go in about a week.” 


“In a week! You can’t rest then, 
your vacation’ll be over.” 

“Tll have a day or so. 
time for it.” 

“For it — you mean for your rest?” 

“* Yes, for my rest.” 

“‘A day for a rest! You can’t do it. 
You can’t rest a year’s tiredness in a day. 
Where are you going? ”’ 


There'll be 


“To Merrytown.”’ 
“To Merrytown? Why, that’s where 
Ben Turner lives. You'll see him.”’ 


“That’s what I’m going for, if you 
must know.”’ 

** And not for a rest? ”’ 

‘** No, not for a rest.”’ 

“You want to see Ben Turner? What 
will you say? I’d think you'd be afraid 
and ashamed to see him after to-night.” 

‘‘T am afraid and ashamed, that’s why 
I’m going to wait a week to get up courage 
in. Besides it’ll take me time to get 
some things thought out straight, some 
things that have been buzzing around 
in a circle the last few days.” 

“You’d better not put it off, now that 
you’ve made up your mind to go. Go 
to-morrow ; you'll be afraid in a week.” 

‘““Wait and see, Fan. You know I 
never back out.’ I’ll go at the end of a 
week, and I won’t be the least bit afraid.” 

And at the end of a week she did go, 
not unafraid, as she had promised, but 
shrinkingly, her drooping spirits scarcely 
concealed by the bold red dress she wore. 
She had only a hazy notion of what she 
was going to say to Ben in reparation 
for her shameless behavior. She tried 
to think of something definite, but the 
noise of the car wheels, not being con 
ducive to consistent thought, she gave 
it up in despair. 

Two traveling men, spying the red 
and black hat, and the pretty, pensive 
face beneath it, tried to begin a flirtation 
but so steadily pensive did the pretty 
face remain, that our two past masters 
in the art of flirting must needs retire, 
unsuccessful. But once, when the train 
passed a station, the thoughtful face did 
relax into one of its prettiest smiles, to 
gladden the heart of an awkward country 
youth, who reminded the girl ofgBen 
Turner. 

Merrytown came at last, Merrytown 
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unchanged in the five years she had been 
away. Only Josie had forgotten how 
pretty the little place reallywas. ‘ Why, 
the grass is most as green as picture postal 
grass, and the leaves on the trees most 
as thick,’’ said the girl to herself, as she 
walked along towards the ‘Turner 
house. 

She had decided to go to the house 
first, because it was the season when the 
grapes were ripe, and Ben would be away 
with the men on the hillsides — thus the 
meeting could be postponed a little. 
So she turned in at the big white gate, 
that had marked the Turner place long 
as she could remember, and walked up 
the road to the substantial-looking house 
on the hill, where lived Ben and his 
maiden sister, Matilda. Everything was 
so scrupulously neat and fresh that 
a deep longing came over the girl to sit 
on the shady porch indefinitely, and rest 
and rest. But she suppressed it, and 
advanced slowly to the living-room 
door that was standing invitingly ajar. 

The exterior neatness of the house 
was only an introduction to that which 
reigned within. Josephine’s eyes, un- 
accustomed to such immaculateness, 
hurried from one spotless object to 
another, and then paused at one side of 
the room, where, in a rocking chair, her 
back to the door, sat Matilda Turner, 
the spirit incarnate of neatness and 
industry, resting from its labor. 

Matilda looked up from the Tri- 
County Gazette she had been reading, 
as the vision in red paused before her. 
“So you’ve come at last,” said Matilda, 
complacently, not putting down the 
paper. ‘I thought you was about due.” 

Josephine sank wearily into a chair. 
“So Ben has told you everything,” she 
said, in a tragic tone that accorded illy 
with the peaceful room and the calm- 
looking Matilda. 

“Not nearly as much as I’d aliked for 
him to, being a woman and curious.” 

“So he hasn’t told you all.’ 

“Not all or even half.” 

“What do you know then? ” 

“Know? I know that Ben heard from 
you and went off to town right in the 
grape-culling season to get married, and 
came back a single man same as ever, 


and I naturally inferred from that that 
you had refused him again.” 

‘* And is that all you know? ”’ 

“vee” 

“Then what made you think I would 
come out here.”’ 

‘‘IT knew Ben Turner was too good a 
chance for any girl to miss.” 

‘Matilda! You thought I’d come 
way out here to run after Ben! ”’ 

“Other girls have gone farther to run 
after worse. Ben’s a real man —a little 
slow at understanding some things, 
that’s because he’s never growed up, but 
he’s got genuine horse sense in business 
and things that count.” 

‘‘ But listen, Matilda,” interrupting the 
sister’s encomium, ‘‘ Ben must hate me 
now. I treated him shamelessly when 
he came to town, just a purpose to see 
me.” 

‘* Ben’d be a big enough fool to forgive 
you.” 

“Matilda! Do you really think so?’’ 

“Uh, huh.” 

*“‘ Matilda,” after a pause, ‘‘ suppose 
Ben and I would get married, what 
would you do?” 

“I told you so,” said Matilda, tri- 
umphantly, looking over her paper. 

“Told me what?” questioned Jose- 
phine, and then she understood. ‘“ But 
what would you do?”’ 

“T’d go on living same as ever,” 
answered Matilda. 

“Then it wouldn’t be so — so terrible 
having me for a sister in law?” 

Matilda scrutinized her closely before 
she spoke. ‘‘ No, not as bad as every- 
body’ll think. I don’t think most of our 
country people will understand you, but 
you’re just like all your mother’s family, 
flighty at first, and calming down after a 
bit.” 

Josephine’s distressed face brightened 
for the first time that afternoon. “It’s 
grand of you to say that, Matilda,’’ she 
said. And then there came a worried 
look into her eyes. ‘‘ But suppose Ben 
won’t forgive me this time. I’ve tried 
him pretty far.” 

‘“‘ Well, I ain’t so positive about that, 
now I think better of it — not knowing 
where he stands, or where you stand,” 
said Matilda, afraid she had talked too 
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much. ‘‘ But you might try your luck. 
You’ll find him over on the hillside, where 
the purple grapevines are; he’ll be about 
through with his work,” glancing up at 
the clock that had been ticking out a 
musical accompaniment to the conver- 
sation. 

‘“ All right,” said Josephine, and she 
would have kissed Matilda, but that lady 
had already taken up the Tri-County 
Gazette, and it made so formidable a 
barrier that Josephine could only steal 
away, with a backward glance of grati- 
tude in Matilda’s direction. 

The vineyard was at a distance of 
a half mile from the house, but Josephine 
scarcely noticed the walk, so occupied 
was she in meditating on Matilda’s 
words. She had passed White Grape hill, 
so named from the beautiful variety of 
white grapes that grew upon its side, when 
she suddenly paused, affrighted at the 
sight of a figure coming towards her. 
But it wasn’t Ben, she saw to her relief, 
as the figure drew nearer, only a hired 
man going home from work, with a great 
basket of pinkish-white grapes swinging 
heavily from his arm. 

At the next hill she paused under the 
first of thearbors. ‘“‘ I don’t fit very well 
with this scenery,’ she said, as she 
looked from her defiant red dress to the 
great purple cluster of grapes hanging 
overhead, and the wealthy green leaves 
running rampant over the loose frame. 
She moved a tall step ladder out of a 
patch of late afternoon sunlight that had 
filtered through the leaves, and, seated 
on the lowest step, chin in hand, awaited 
Ben’s arrival. 

At last she saw him coming, a big 
mannish figure swinging easily along 
under the spacious arbor. He had put a 
bunch of grapes in one of the pockets 
of his overalls, and was eating the grapes 
one by one and throwing away the skins 
mechanically, as though thinking of 
something else. Once he paused to help 
a baby vine cling more closely to its new 
support, then he came on and caught 
sight of the figure in red sitting so 
dejectedly on the big work ladder. 

“Why, Josie,” he called, without em- 
barrassment,—he was in his own element 
now,— ‘‘ what are you doing here?” 
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‘““ I — I came to ask you to forgive me, 
Ben,” faltered the girl, “I i 

‘* Of course, Josie.”’ 

Of course! She had not expected for- 
giveness so quickly; it was disappointing. 
It left her with nothing to say. 
was mad that night,’”’ she began again. 

‘“‘ Of course, Josie, but you and me have 
forgotten that.”’ 

“Fannie was the only one with any 
sense, wasn’t she?’ she persisted. 
“Fanny was good to you, Ben.”’ 

““Fanny’s a good girl,’ he said. ‘I’m 
glad as long as you’re going to stay in the 
city for good that you’ve got such a good 
friend as Fanny in it.”’ 

‘“‘ Stay in the city for good, Ben! What 
made you think that? Why, I’m not, 
of course I’m not. I hate the city. | 
want the country —I suppose it’s my 
ancestors I’m 


calling me_ back. done 
with the city.” 
‘““Yes?’”’ in some surprise. He was 


admiring with critical eye the periect 
bunches of grapes growing luxuriantly 
overhead; so he did not see the girl's 
eager expression. 

Silly Ben! Why didn’t he take his 
cue when she said she was done with 
the city. There was a pause in which the 
usually voluble Josie strove vainly for 
something to say. Two birds that had 
been chattering in the leaves overhead 
flew away, dislodging three grapes in 
their flight. They fell, rolling across 
Josephine’s lap, and then tumbling 
merrily to the ground out of sight, like 
three little black imps coming and going 
all of a sudden to laugh at her in her 
awkward position. 

“Ben,” began Josephine slowly, as 
though afraid of her own words, “ you 
remember my postal. You remember 
you read more in it than I had put. You 
remember you read that I had changed 
my mind. Well, I—I am willing for 
you to read that meaning, Ben. | 
have changed my mind.” 

‘* Josephine,’ with a tone of reproach. 

But the girl scarcely noticed the tone. 
“Tve been thinking a lot this last 
week, Ben,’ she continued. ‘I had 
Fan stand at the door and tell the fellows 
I had gone away, just so that I could get 
a chance to think. It’s the first time I 
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had thinking space in five years. It 
keeps me so busy working at dress- 
making fifty weeks out of the year, and 
working at having a good time the other 
two, that I don’t get a chance for any- 
thing else. But last week I took time to 
think. And I compared you with the 
other fellows — Charlie and little Jim 
and Yeller, only he ain’t so bad, because 
he like’s Fan. The fellows laughed at 
vou that night, but when I got through 
comparing I laughed at them, I can tell 
you — they were such poor weak speci- 
mens. So I’ve changed my mind about 
vou, Ben, and now we can laugh at the 
fellows together.” 

She looked up at Ben, who was toying 
with a grapevine tendril, curling it and 
recurling it around his fingers. ‘‘ That’s 
all right, Josie,” he said. ‘‘ I don’t mind 
about the fellows laughing. I must have 
looked a funny figure. Let’s forget all 
about it. Have you seen the red grapes 
over by the orchard? They’re grand 
this September; come on over and Ill 
get you the prettiest bunch to be had 
there.” 

‘ Ben,” cried the girl, jumping up 
from the ladder and catching the man by 
the arm. ‘‘ Why do you want to run 
away? Why do you change the subject 
when I’m promising to marry you. 
Please, please listen to what I am say- 
ing.” 

“ But I know you don’t mean what 
you say, Josie girl. My postal card 
experience learned me my lesson. But 
don’t you mind about me; it’s all right, 
it’s all right — would you rather have 
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these grapes than the red ones? Matilda 
likes ‘em better.” 

“Ben, honestly, honestly I’m serious 
now. Please believe me.” 

‘I’m afraid to, Josie.” 

‘““ Ben, I’m really in earnest now.”’ 

“You always are serious, Josie, and 
then when I believe you, you cry out 
all of a sudden, ‘ It’s a joke.’ ”’ 

‘“ But not this time, you silly fellow. 
I’m at my very. seriousest. See,”’ 
and she put her hands on his shoulders 
and shyly gave him the first kiss. 

He had striven hard not to believe 
the girl, and thought he had succeeded, 
until the kiss came and upset everything. 

“Are —are you sure you'll not say 
it’s a joke?’ expecting every minute to 
hear the happiness-destroying word. 

“Positive, positive. And now let's 
go tell Matilda, she knows how serious 
Iam. Or, no,” as another idea came 
to her, “‘ suppose we walk to Merrytown. 
I want to send a postal to Fan and some 
to seven, eight, nine fellows.”’ 


‘* Postals?’”’ still distrustful of the 
cards. 
“Yes, postals,” witha laugh. ‘ We'll 


send the prettiest one we can find to 
Fan, and invite her to come out here.”’ 

“And the boys, Josie, what will you 

say tothem. Don’t say ‘ With best love’ 

you know you said people wrote that 
when they didn’t have anything else to 
say.” 

“No, Ben,” with an effectionate squeeze 
of his arm, “I guess I won’t say that. I 
guess I'll just sign my name and and 
say good by. 





HOW THE NEWS OF THE BATTLE OF 
LEXINGTON REACHED ENGLAND 


By ERNEST L. WAITT 


wireless telegraphy and aeroplanes 
and five-day ocean steamships, to 
hark back to the time of the Revolution, 
with its sailing packets and post riders. 
Now, when the news of an earthquake, 
at Messina, a diatribe against the presi- 
dent, or the assassination of a Russian 
police officer is read at the breakfast 
table on the following morning, we can 
hardly realize the length of time it took 
in 1775 for news of great events to travel 
across the ocean. 
On the day of the battle of Lexington, 


[ seems strange, in these days of 


fleet-footed Time had not then begun, 
and there seemed to be a similar lack of 
activity on the part of the editors in 
London. 

The papers of Boston, and other nearby 
towns at that time, were published 
weekly, usually on Monday. News ‘of 
sanguinary events, if they occurred 
during the week, was necessarily held 
for publication until the following Mon- 
day. It was not surprising, therefore, 


that the news of the battle of Lexington 
and Concord was not printed injBoston 
until April 25, for the idea of issuing an 
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de And 


April 19, 1775, there were no telegraph 
wires, no telephones, despatch boats, 
or “special correspondents with each 
regiment.’’ A steam vessel had not then 
been dreamed of. As a consequence, it 
took a long time for the shot to be 
“heard around the world.” 

Journalism, in America, was yet in its 
swaddling clothes, but the great struggle 
for liberty was to develop its strength 
and give it an impetus, the effects of 
which we are to-day enjoying. The race 
of the enterprising journalist to outfoot 
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“extra” in emergencies was not then in 
vogue. 

The Essex Gazette, published at Salem, 
had by far the best report of the events 
of the day, with a nearly complete list 
of those killed and wounded. The news 
of this first encounter between the 
Provincials and his Majesty’s troops 
was not long in reaching the other 
colonies, as post riders and expresses 
were started immediately for Hartford, 
New York, Philadelphia, and the South. 
In two days nearly all the scattered 
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peoples of the young nation had been 
informed of the result, and the magnetism 
of the hour had inspired the raising of 
troops and the promise of material 
assistance to the brave New Englanders. 

To the King, the Parliament, and the 
people of Great Britain the days were 
filled with anxiety. This had been so 
for many months. The main question 
discussed was ‘“‘ How far dare the colon- 
ists carry their resistance?’’ and also, 
“Will the Provincials stand before 
British Regulars?”’ In the face of the 
Steady inpouring of regiments, grena- 
diers, dragoons, and foot, from the 
mother country, and the rapidly in- 
creasing fleet of vessels of war, all 
heavily manned, it was believed that the 
Americans would be cowed and would 
not dare to strike a blow. The whole 
attention of Great Britain was directed 
to the rebellious children of hers across 
the seas. 

Day succeeded day. March became 
April, and April in turn was left behind 
in the rush of Time. May grew old, 


with no word of decisive action from the 
Colonists. Not a single word from the 
conflict had reached England until the 
bright, clean page, labeled ‘‘ June,’”’ was 
about to be brought into view, and King 
and subjects were leaving London to 
escape the summer heat. 

It was on May 29, 1775, when the first 
sailing vessel to arrive from America, 
after the skirmish at Lexington, reached 
Bristol, England. Even at this early day 
journalism had shown its superiority 
over government methods, for the vessel 
which came brought copies of the Essex 
Gazette of April 25, containing the 
account of the engagement. 

Post haste, they were carried to Lon- 
don, and on the following day the news 
was printed in the London Chronicle. 
Thus, forty-one days after the shot was 
fired, its reverberations were heard in 
distant Britain. 

With but a simple headline — LON- 
DON —the Chronicle printed the im- 
portant news, prefacing it with the 
statement: 
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Tuesday, May 30, 1775. 

Yesterday morning some dispatches arrived 
at Lord Dartmouth’s office from General Gage, 
at Boston, brought by a ship arrived at Bristol, 
from that Province. They were forwarded 
by a messenger to his Majesty, at Kew. 


These despatches contained no news 
of the skirmish, being dated several days 
before it occurred. 

The Chronicle then stated: 

‘From the Essex Gazette, printed at 
Salem, in New England. 

Salem, April 25, —————and reprints 
the Gazette’s report of the fight, verbatim. 

It filled nearly two columns of the 
little London paper and was published 
without comment, for editorial utterance 
was not then a feature of newspaper 
publications. At the end of the article, 
however, a fact illustrative of the feeling 
of the people was noted. The Chronicle 
stated: ‘‘ Yesterday stock fell one and 
one half per cent on account of the 
above news.”’ 

The representative of the American 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay, in London, 
Mr. Arthur Lee, must have had the 


newspaper instinct for, in the same issue 
of the Chronicle, and at the top of the 
column, he had caused to be printed 
the following: 


To the Public, Tuesday, May the 30th, 1775. 

As a doubt of the authenticity of the account 
from Salem, touching an engagement between 
the King’s troops and the Provincials in the 
Massachusetts Bay, may arise from a paragraph 
in the Gazette of this evening, I desire to inform 
all those who wish to see the original affidavits 
which confirm that account, that they are de- 
posited at the Mansion House, with the Right 
Honorable, the Lord Mayor, for their inspection. 


Arthur Lee, 
Agent for the House of Representatives 
of the Massachusetts Bay. 


The affidavits to which Mr. Lee refers 
were copies of some half dozen sworn 
statements of eye witnesses to the 
Concord engagement, some signed by 
‘an individual of prominence and of 
lawful age,’ others by six or more 
gentlemen collectively. Nearly all of 
these men declare that the Regulars 
fired the first shots, and one swears that 
at Lexington the Regulars fired upon 
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CONCORD BRIDGE AND MONUMENT 


Provincials whose backs were turned 
toward them. Numerous “ Letters from 
New York,” containing corroborative 
news of the fight, were also printed and, 
taken altogether, the various reports 
of the skirmish of April 19 filled the 
London Chronicle of May 30, to over- 
flowing. 

On the next day, as a postscript, 
another issue was run off the press, and 
this contained the following official 
statement: 


Secretary of State’s Office, Whitehall, May 30, 


(40. 


A report having been spread, and an account 
having been printed and published of a skirmish 
between some of the people of the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay, and a detachment of his 
Majesty’s troops, it is proper to inform the public 
that no advices have as yet been received in the 
American department of any such event. There 
Is reason to believe that there are dispatches 
Irom General Gage, on board the Sukey, Capt. 
Brown, which, though she sailed four days 
before the vessel that brought the printed 
account, is not yet arrived. 


Here was a confession of governmental 


slowness, indeed. As the days went by, 
and still the Sukey, Capt. Brown, did 
not reach her native shores with the 
desired documents from General Gage, 
the officials were forced to palliate the 
public anxiety by declarations through 
the medium of the Chronicle, that the 
delay was due to treacherous winds, 
storms, repairs, etc. Finally, on June 
10, the Sukey arrived with the coveted 
papers, and they were handed to the 
King as he was about to board his yacht 
for a cruise. 

The days which intervened between 
the date of the Chronicle’s first publica- 
tion of the news, as it was clipped from 
the Essex Gazette, and that on which the 
official report from General Gage was 
received, were enlivened by the harangues 
in Parliament over the questions then 
at issue, and by the publication of lengthy 
letters from America, via sailing packet. 
To cheer tne friends of America in Eng- 
land, at this time, there was much in 
these letters, particularly in some of 
those from officers of the British army 
and navy at Boston. 
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An officer on board the Somerset 
man of war, at Salem, refers to the fact 
that some of the marines were at Boston, 
guarding the approach to the town, and 
declares, ‘‘ Our situation is daily more 
irksome. Our provisions which we 
brought from Europe are expended, and 
the supplies here are very irregular. 
Neither our seamen nor soldiers enter 
heartily on the service. Our marines 
are almost in arms, and of the whole 
which left the ship on the above service, 
eighteen have deserted. The General 
has given orders to prevent giving the 
smallest room for a disagreement.” 

On the other hand, the King’s sup- 
porters were still further incensed against 
the fractious Colonists by letters con- 
taining such statements as these: 

Extract of an authentic letter from 
an officer of the army at Boston to a 
friend in London, dated April 20: 

“When we came to Concord the 
commanding officer assured the inhabi- 
tants that they need be under no appre- 
hension of injury to their persons or 
properties; and the troops behaved with 
the utmost lenitv, though the people 


— 





were very sulky, and many of them were Ff 
surly without provocation. One fellow 9 
had the impudence to strike Major 
Pitcairne of the marines, while searching 
for the stores according to his orders, 
We demolished and destroyed every. 
thing of that sort we could find. 
“Upon our return we were fired upon 
from every house, barn, ditch, hill, and 
place that afforded cover, and though 
the whole country about us was raised, 
and they had every superiority which 
numbers and the knowledge of places 
could give them, the rebels never made 
one gallant or manly attempt upon our 
handful of men, which, notwithstanding 
every disadvantage, did great execution 
among them. We only wished them to 
stand forth, and not, like dastards, skulk 
behind hedges. Cowards are always 
cruel, and so it appeared here. The 
rebels fought like the savages of the 
country, and treated some that had the 
misfortune to fall like savages, for they 
scalped them and cut off their ears with 
the most unmanly barbarity. This has 
irritated the troops to a very high degree, 
and if in future contests they should 
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meet with some severities from them, 
they may thank themselves.” 

And again, when in a letter dated 
April 23, from an officer, at Boston, who 
served in the expedition to Concord, 
though totally silent about scalping 
and cutting off their ears, there is an 
acknowledgment of two extraordinary 
facts: 

1. ‘‘Our business was to seize a 
quantity of military stores, and — the 
bodies of Messrs. Handcock and Adams, 
who were both attainted, and were at 
that place enforcing, by all their influence, 
the rebellious spirit of the Provincial 
Congress.” 

2. ‘*On the road, in our rout home, 
we found every house full of people, and 
the fences lined as before. Every house 
from which they fired was immediately 
forced and every soul in them put to 
death.” 

The letter concluded: ‘‘ Horrible car- 
nage; Oh, Englishmen, to what depth of 
brutal degeneracy are ye fallen,” and is 
signed, “‘One who once thought it an 
honor to be a native of Great Britain.”’ 

General Gage was not averse to 
crediting the Americans with savage 
cruelty, even in his official report, for 
on June 10, the date of its receipt, the 
Chronicle contained the following: 

WHITEHALL, June 10.— Lieutenant Nunn, of 
the Navy, arrived this morning at Lord Dart- 
mouth’s office, and has brought letters from 
General Gage, with his report of the battle. In 
this he says: ‘ Such was the cruelty and barbarity 
of the rebels that they scalped and cut off the 
ears of some of the wounded men who fell into 
their hands.’ ” 

The Americans, however, had _ in- 
fliiential friends in London, and this 
was evidenced, in the same issue of the 
Chronicle (June 10), by the publication 
of the following interesting item: 


King’s Arms Tavern, Cornhill, June 7. 

At a special meeting this day of several 
members of the Constitutional Society, during an 
adjournment, a gentleman proposed that a 
subscription should be immediately entered into 
(by such of the members present who might 
approve the purpose) for raising the sum of 
One Hundred Pounds, to be applied to the 
relief of the widows, orphans, and aged parents 
of our beloved American fellow-subjects, who, 
faithful to the character of Englishmen, pre- 
ferring death to slavery, were, for that reason 
only, inhumanly murdered by the King’s troops, 


at or near Lexington and Concord, in the 
Province of Massachusetts, on the 19th of last 
April. 

Which sum being immediately collected, 
it was thereupon RESOLVED, that Mr. Horne 
do pay to-morrow, into the hands of Messrs. 
Brownes and Collison, on the account of Dr. 
Franklin, the said sum of One Hundred Pounds, 
and that Dr. Franklin be requested to apply 
the same to the above-mentioned purpose. 

(Signed) John Horne. 


The activity of Mr. Horne aroused the 
resentment of a doughty Britisher to 
the extent that he sent a long letter 
addressed “‘ to the Printer of the Iondon 
Chronicle, June 22, 1775.” 


Sir... The plain truth is, that the 
Ameficans have been so tenderly treated by 
their parent country, that like a spoiled child, 
what was at first only peevishness and ill nature, 
at length broke out in turbulence and disobedi- 
ence. Their distance from Britain, and, as they 
conceived, from chastisement, not a little 
forwarded this disposition. 

. Matters between us and the Americans 
are now brought to such a crisis as makes it the 
duty of every Englishman to interest himself 
in the success of his Majesty’s arms, and, since 
the sword is unhappily drawn, not to hesitate 
whether it should pierce the sides of disobedience 
and ingratitude, or be turned into the bowels 
of our native country. 

(Signed) One of the People. 


The discussion, by means of letters, 
of the events which transpired on April 
19, at Concord and Lexington, was not 
concluded even on June 27, 1775. On 
that date the Chronicle gave to the world 
the following: ‘‘ Extract of a letter from 
Marblehead, May 25.” 


Since the cowardly attack of the Provincials 
of the 19th past, on his Majesty’s troops, this 
country is in a great ferment, the Provincials 
having propagated a report that the people 
in Great Britain are in a civil war on our account, 
and, with the matchless effrontery, asserting 
his Majesty’s troops wantonly fired first on ‘the 
innocent Americans; the contrary, be assured, 
is the fact. Mr. L——, of Marblehead, who 
furnished the rebels with rum in order to spirit 
them up to fire, is since]dead of the fright. 


This letter was unsigned, nor was the 
name of the contributor mentioned. 

Events were then moving so swiftly 
in America that the paper began to fill 
with news of other conflicts. But, withal, 
a delay of at least a month always ensued 
between the date of the occurrence on 
one side of the Atlantic and the receipt 
of the news on the other. 












HE preliminary hearing in the case 

of Glen Noble, charged with murder, 

was held before a justice, in cham- 
bers, that afternoon. Judicial procedure is 
not clogged in these peaceful localities with 
many disputes of man against man, or 
with man against the law. Under ¢he 
statutes there really was but one con- 
clusion to expect, and, there being no 
regularly authorized prosecutor in that 
judicial district at the time, the office 
having been allowed to lapse, Constancio 
Avallonea, Esq., the only available 
lawyer, he who had drawn the indict- 
ment, was deputized to represent the 
state. 

There was no defense. Only a manly 
“Not guilty,” which was echoed in the 
hearts of all who had known the prisoner 
since babyhood and of his love and de- 
votion for the man whom the law alleged 
he had slain. 

For the people, as the phrase goes, a 
professionally skillful web of circum- 
stantial evidence had been woven. 

There was the fact, bountifully ad- 
duced, of the two men supposedly alone 
in the depths of the otherwise tenantless 
forest that winter’s night. A _ blood- 
stained sled-stake was produced in court 
and the man, a neighbor, Pasquale 
Badessiao, who had found it, as he swore, 
beneath Glen’s barn, testified to the cir- 
cumstances. And the stake, it was 
proven, fitted into a socket on Glen’s sled 
to a nicety. 

As for motive; the eloquent attorney 
for the prosecution furnished that — an 
altercation, there in that dim-lit sugar- 
house so vividly described, a hasty, 
angry blow, the fleeing of the old man 
down the lone forest road toward home 
and safety, and his overhauling by the 
younger man in the dark hollow, and 
more blows to still forever the accusing 
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voice; then remorse and a crafty plan- 
ning to carry the body home with a cun- 
ning tale and a bold front to allay 
suspicion. 

Well the law’s exponent played his 
part, and Glen was bound over, without 
bond, to answer to the March term of the 
Superior Court, which was to convene 
one week hence at Ludlow. 

That trial day in the town of Ludlow 
was fully appreciated was manifest in 
manifold manners. Not only did the 
sitting there lend prestige to the hill 
town and inflate its citizens with becom- 
ing civic pride, but attendant upon the 
trial term came a multitude of people, 
drawn from many miles about, the men 
by vital interest in the legal battles to be 
waged, or by sheer curiosity, and with 
them wives, daughters, and sweethearts, 
who embraced the opportunity to visit 
“town ”’ and “ do tradin’.” 

The day set for the convening of the 
court dawned cloudless. One of those 
rare days of early spring so baffling to 
describe, so deceptive. Long before the 
tardy sun was up the first equipage of 
the oncoming throng arrived and chose a 
place of vantage on the long street, soon 
to be lined upon either curb with teams, 
secured to the many. hitching posts and 
bars provided generously against such 
occasions. 

Popular interest in the trial term 
centered naturally in the murder case, 
and the day upon which that was called 
saw an unprecedented inflow from the 
country round about the village. 

Sunrise that morning was a splendid 
spectacle, but scarcely had Apollo’s car 
left the gilded, fir-clad crests than thick 
vapory curtains fell athwart the picture, 
blotting it from view. 

At first the snow melted at con- 
tact with the ground, forming a pasty 
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slush that adhered to shoes and the 
felloes of vehicles in their passage over it, 
but soon on roofs and stoops it made 
permanent lodgment and then gradually 
spread its domain to the ground and 
settled its soft mantle over street and 
lane and meadow. 

In the court-room, at noon, a twilight 
gloom settled, and the old janitor brought 
kerosene lamps which he lit and deposited 
in bronzed brackets, backed by tin 
reflectors, which focused the yellow 
glare upon the judicial bench and the 
chief actors in the drama before it. 

The list of jurors was a long one, and 
well for the procurement of a panel it was 
so, for though many were called few were 
chosen, and the attorney’s challenge for 
a time rang uninterruptedly. 

Never had the old clerk, during his 
forty years’ tenure of office, so stumbled 
in his diction. In alphabetical order he 
began the list and read the first names 
fluently: “‘ Justice Adams” and “ Dun- 
can Ahern.’”’ Saxon and Celtic; native 
and good. One descended from a signer 
of the Declaration, the other of the same 
blood on his maternal side that coursed 
through the veins of Sullivan at Brandy- 
wine and Germantown. 

These names the aged clerk read easily, 
and after the few formal questions had 
been put and replied to, the two men 
took their seats within the jury box. 

But at the third name the old official’s 
tongue refused to do his bidding. It 
essayed the task, then balked, then tried 
again to the second syllable and failed. 

The aged official paused, removed his 
glasses and rubbed their lens ener- 
getically, as if suspicious that they were 
playing him a trick. Then readjusting 
them carefully upon the bridge of his 
assertive nose, he plunged ahead regard- 
less, and pronounced the cognomen with 
a triumphant emphasis, albeit with some- 
what of virginal articulation. 

“ Vincenzo Annunztouncci.” The man 
Stood up. Small need to picture him 
— low browed, swarthy, stolid. 

“Youarea properly qualified voter? ”’ 
asked the attorney for the defence. 

The talesman shifted his weight to the 
other foot and gazed vacantly, first at 

his questioner and then over his head and 
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out the window, where the lowering wind 
was sighing through the trees, carrying 
the now fast-falling snow before it. The 
query was repeated. 

The man recalled his wandering gaze 
and readjusted the balance of his weight. 

“Yan,” he answered. 

“You speak English? 
question, suspiciously. 

‘“ Yah,” answered the inan with some 
asperity, leering along the line of up- 
turned faces. 

“When were you naturalized? ” 

“‘ Las’ year.” 

“Who witnessed your papers? ’’ 
ruptly asked the attorney. 

‘“Constancio Avallonea,” 
reply, doggedly. 

‘“‘ Challenged!” exclaimed Major Ter- 
rill, Glen’s counsel, and the judge re- 
marked, ‘‘ Excused.” 

During the next hour three more jurors 
were accepted. Some of the panel drawn 
had formed previous opinions, others were 
related more or less distantly to the de- 
fendant or his counsel, several were un- 
alterably opposed to capital punishment. 
Three in succession appeared with names 
at which the old clerk frowned, and thrice 
in succession, when asked who it was that 
witnessed their papers, answered, after 
some hesitancy and prodding, ‘‘ Con- 
stancio Avallonea.”” They were sum- 
marily challenged and excused, and as 
they stepped down Major Terrill smiled, 
but his square chin was set vicelike. 

Within another hour but one more 
man was found acceptable, and took his 
place within the railed enclosure. The 
audience became a little restive with 
the monotony, and the furtive crunching 
of a peanut shell was heard now and 
then from the rear of the room, or the 
drowsy termination of a half-suppressed 
yawn broke the quiet. 

These breaches of prescribed decorum 
were at once temporarily subdued by a 
frown from the watchful beagle and the 
gruff interruption, ‘‘ Silence! Give heed 
in the court room.” 

The state’s attorney gave signs of tried 
patience also, and mildly remonstrated, 
but was straightway consoled by the 
acceptance, in quick succession, of five can- 
didates, leaving but one vacancy unfilled. 
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The next name was another to bafile 
native tongue. ‘‘ Sarkosis Tchobjian,”’ 
called the clerk with hesitancy. Sar- 
kosis stood up. 

He properly qualified as a holder of 
real estate, as a resident, and as to igno- 
rance of the case. The astute old attor- 
ney hesitated. He did not at all like 
the manner of the man before him, but 
his personal like or dislike nor his sus- 
picions could not be accepted as a quali- 
fying objection to the man’s services as a 
juror. The state’s attorney smiled. 

Just then there was a subdued com- 
motion in the neighborhood of the main 
entrance and for a moment attention 
was diverted in that direction. The con- 
gestion of humanity about the portals 
moved aside and Constancio Avallonea 
elbowed his way to a rear bench. A 
frown darkened his features as he ob- 
served the publicity his entry was occa- 
sioning, but as his gaze swept the assembly 
it met the eyes of the twelfth juror, just 
taking his seat, and between the two there 
flashed a look of recognition. 

In his address to the jury, the state’s 
attorney adhered closely to the testimony 
adduced at the preliminary hearing, stat- 
ing that it was the purpose of the com- 
monwealth to prove that the murder was 
committed as the result of an altercation, 
not with premeditatedness per se neces- 
sarily, but, in view of new testimony 
which would be offered, with constructive 
malice, which placed the crime fairly 
within the pale of murder in the first 
degree. He concluded by saying that, 
if there was in fhe testimony about to be 
presented conclusive evidence of any 
mitigating circumstances which would 
warrant judicial clemency, then, under 
the statute, it was within the province of 
the jury to suggest it, but that the verdict 
as found must be absolute. 

The address as a whole was capable, 
voicing the determination of the man to 
perform his duty impartially, exercising 
his every ability to so present the tes- 
timony entrusted with him as to best bear 
out the justice of the indictment, yet, to 
keen instincts, there was about his de- 
meanor a bare suggestion of perfunctori- 
ness, not wholly compatible with his 
asservations. 
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The first witness called was Dr. Grey. 
He told, with forced calmness, of the 
nature of the injuries inflicted upon John 
Carter and to direct questions, put by 
the prosecuting attorney, gave it as his 
professional opinion that the wounds in- 
flicted that night in the woods were the 
direct and only cause of death, and also, 
in answer to specific inquiry, affirmed it 
as his belief that the murderous assault 
had been committed with a blunt weapon, 
presumably a club, and when shown the 
sled-stake, before introduced as an ex- 
hibit, said that it might have served as 
the instrument of the murder. 

The cross-examination of this witness 
was of the briefest, and then he was ex- 
cused with an announcement, made by 
the major, that he would later be called 
in rebuttal. 

Succeeding the doctor in the witness 
box came Badessiao, shuffling of gait and 
stolid featured. As he moved around 
the lawyer’s table and went in and out 
the chairs to reach the witness stand, a 
disturbance along down the central aisle 
marked the trail of his mentor, and 
Avallonea slid into a front seat with the 
same characterizing movement that dis- 
tinguishes the snake’s oily passage into a 
clump of grass. The wily lawyer then 
fixed his gaze upon the face of the wit- 
ness until it magnetically attracted the 
eyes of the other, then held them through- 
out the delivery of the man’s testimony, 
establishing a vague but competent 
method of communication. 

In detail, after the manner of one re- 
citing a lesson well learned Badessiao 
told of his journey into the sugar-patch 
in search of a shag-bark sapling for an 
ox-bow, how he had come upon a spot 
in the woods much trampled by human 
foot-tracks and marked by dark-red 
stains; how he had looked about and 
finally discovered, in the underbrush, 
a sled-stake, also bearing the forbidding 
dark stains, and in the slivered edge of 
which still adhered some fine, gray hairs. 

At once he had proceeded with his find 
to Avallonea, the lawyer, and later had 
been summoned as a witness at a pre- 
liminary hearing. 

Then he was taken in hand by the 
major for cross-examination. 
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With even, unimpassioned voice the 
gray-haired attorney for the defence 
began his questioning, first inquiring 
formally the name and residence of the 
witness. Then he inquired what was 
the first time he had ever seen the 
prisoner. 

Badessiao’s gaze faltered for a moment, 
and then he answered that he did not 
remember. 

‘Let me refreshen your memory, 
then,” remarked the major, and he went 
on to describe briefly the day when the 
witness had been at work in the field, and 
Glen had approached him in humane 
endeavor to ameliorate the condition of 
the little overworked horse. Then the 
major repeated his inquiry, but before 
the man could decide within his dis- 
tracted mind whether to acknowledge 
the acquaintanceship or deny the in- 
cident altogether, the state’s attorney 
was upon his feet with an objection. 
“These are leading questions,” said he, 
“improperly introduced, and I object to 
their tendency. They are irrelevant to 
the case.” 

“T respectfully submit,” replied the 
major, ‘‘that the question is wholly 
permissible, as tending to adduce tes- 
timony upon which we intend to base our 
defence. If the line of questioning seems 
later to transcend our vested privilege, 
the prosecution has its resort, and I have 
no doubt my learned brother will 
promptly avail himself of it, but the pres- 
ent question I present as not improper.”’ 

For a moment the judge sifted the 
matter mentally. His professional acute- 
ness was cognizant of the probable trend 
of the inquiry, but his inclination was 
toward the broadest possible latitudes 
consistent with judicial procedure and 
the most liberal construction compatible 
with impartial justice to both sides of 
the case. 

He ruled that the question might be 
permitted tentatively, giving warning at 
the same time that subsequent events 
might result in striking the question and 
attendant answers from the record and 
charging the jury to ignore them. 

With this thin edge of his entering 
wedge inserted, however, the major was 
content, and with that keen discernment 


and sagacious capacity he was locally 
noted for, he proceeded, in spite of fre- 
quent objections upon the part of the 
state’s attorney, to bring out as a vivid 
picture before the mind’s eye, through 
the admissions of the witness and shrewdly 
put questions, that scene on the hill- 
side and the wrath and _ vindictive- 
ness of the man when balked by Glen in 
his endeavor to maltreat his dumb ser- 
vant. At one point in his pitiless cross- 
questioning he paused, abruptly and 
dramatically, and stepped backward, 
pointing to Avallonea before that worthy 
could recover his gaze, which was lev- 
eled with a controling passion upon the 
eye of she witness and asked the court’s 
intervention. 

It had been apparent to many that 
there had existed a medium of mental 
communication between the witness and 
the occupant of the front bench from the 
beginning, and when the fact was ren- 
dered tangible by the lawyer’s appeal, 
another thread was woven in the fabric 
of defence which, though forming no 
portion of the written testimony, was 
working its mission in the minds of all 
hearers, that, deep underlying the charge 
resting upon Glen, there existed a con- 
nivance, venomous and criminal, preg- 
nant of vital importance to the whole 
community. 

Smarting under the sting of the critical 
observation of his demeanor, attracted 
to him by the major’s carefully devised 
exposé, Avallonea shrunk down in his 
seat, his chin deep in his collar. The 
judge sternly admonished against any 
attempt by any of the audience to in- 
fluence witnesses, and had a word to say 
regarding evasion on the stand and the 
penalty of perjury. The major waited 
a moment in silence, to permit of the 
moral significance of the incident to im- 
press itself, and then said simply to the 
witness: ‘‘ You are excused,” and at a 
motion of the old crier, Badessiao stepped 
down and squeezed his way up the side 
isle of the chamber, the suspicious gaze 
of many of those present following him. 

The next witness called was a stranger 
to the community, a man of professional 
aspect, and the usual questions prelimi- 
nary to his testimony evoked the in- 
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formation that his name was Gregory 
Black, a medical practitioner and bac- 
teriologist to the State Board of Health. 
He had been summoned as an expert, and 
glibly testified to his finding that the 
stains upon the sled-stake were occa- 
sioned by human blood, and that the hair 
also adhering to that weapon was un- 
doubtedly from a man’s head and of the 
same shade and texture as that sub- 
mitted to him by the state’s attorney 
and sworn to as having been taken from 
the head of the victim of the assault. 

With the professional testimony in, the 
state rested its case. What evidence 
there was connecting Glen with cine 
crime was purely circumstantial, and 
of the most flimsy nature. No™malice 
had been proven, not the slightest pre- 
text or reason why he should have raised 
his hand to strike down his friend. The 
assault had been committed, the sled- 
stake had evidently been the weapon, 
and it fitted into a socket in a sled be- 
longing to the defendent; that, and 
that only, was the basis of the prose- 
cution. Conviction under such testi- 
mony was utterly impossible, or so it 
seemed to the onlookers ; acquittal seemed 
imperative. A relaxation of the terise 
interest was perceptible in the room, and 
low-whispered comment was indulged in 
condemning the holding of the young 
man upon such frail testimony. 

The defense asked for dismissal of the 
case on the plea that the prosecution had 
failed to prove its allegation, and that 
being denied, at once proceeded to 
present its testimony. 

Dr. Grey was called to the stand and 
described minutely the several wounds 
found upon the person of John Carter 
at the first examination of the victim of 
the assault. The doctor gave it as his 
opinion that the first blow had been that 
one delivered at the base of the skull, 
from behind, and that such a blow, 
delivered with the crushing force ex- 
pended in this instance, must invariably 
produce immediate insensibility. Had 
the recipient of the blow been not so 
bundled up with his coat collar and 
muffler, the doctor considered that the 
blow must have killed him instantly. 
Granted that the first attack, then, was 
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responsible for the wound at the base 
of the brain, and that it had, as it logi- 
cally must have, produced insensibility, 
the testimony of the witnesses for the 
prosecution, who told of finding the stake 
in the bushes and the trampled snow 
nearly a mile from the house, was suffi- 
cient evidence that the first and only 
assault had occurred, not in the sugar 
house, as held by the state, but in the 
woods at the point indicated. 

Succeeding the doctor upon the stand 
came others, neighbors and townsmen, 
who told of first-hand knowledge of the 
bond of stanch friendship between the 
victim of the assault and the young man 
accused under the law of murder. 
Such testimony, so convincingly given, 
dispelied any lurking faith that might 
have been held in the prosecution’s sug- 
gestion of revengeful estrangement. ‘The 
last witness called was the prisoner. 

It was five o’clock when Glen took his 
place within the little enclosure. Day- 
light had gone and the windows were 
black, shiny patches, against which the 
large, feathery snowflakes drifted un- 
interruptedly. 

When Glen stepped upon the witness 
stand to testify in his own behalf, there 
was a murmur of interested comment, 
followed by a_ perfect quiet, which 
during his examination was unbroken. 

There was not a trace of fear upon his 
countenance as he turned and faced the 
men who held his fate with their keep- 
ing, and his broad shoulders and young, 
stalwart frame. made him a pleasant 
figure. 

As the Book, with its gilded clasps, was 
upheld by the old clerk to have him 
place his hand upon it, Glen smiled 
faintly, as he said solemnly: ‘‘ I do,’’ for 
the page lay open at the twenty-third 
psalm, and instantly a flood of emotion 
swept over him, tinging his face with a 
warm glow of deep feeling, for it had been 
his mother’s favorite passayc and its 
noble expression of confidence thrilled 
him, as he seemed to hear once again her 
sweet voice repeating: ‘“‘ Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil; for Thou 
art with me: Thy rod and Thy staff 
they comfort me.” 
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Graphically he portrayed the events 
of that tragic night, and when his story 
was done there was not one of his hearers 
who did not believe in his heart that he 
had heard the truth and the whole truth. 

Although the hour was late and_ the 
storm without increasing, it was de- 
cided, after a brief consultation of the 
counsel with the court, to proceed with 
the case and, if possible, terminate it 
that evening. It was agreed that neither 
the attorney for the state nor the major 
should occupy over a half hour each in 
their address to the jury, and it was con- 
sidered wholly probable, in view of the 
testimony, that a decision would be 
quickly arrived at and the docket left 
clear for the morning. 

In summing up for the state, the at- 
torney for the prosecution relied wholly 
upon the assumption of a quarrel and 
drew large upon supposition to sub- 
stantiate his plea for conviction. It was 
not apparent that he believed in the 
guilt of the prisoner himself and so his 
argument lacked that force of appeal with- 
out which no plea, however logical in itself, 
is wholly convincing. The major, upon 
the contrary, it could be seen from the 
first syllable of his address, was imbued 
through and through with the truth of 
the justice of his contentions. 

He consumed in his plea for his client 
nearly all of the period of time alloted 
him, but not one of his auditors be- 
grudged him a moment he occupied. He 
began with a rehearsal of the relations 
existing between John Carter and Glen, far 
back of the day of the tragedy, and made 
their companionship vivid. When he 
drew a word picture of the night of the 
fatality it was like seeing an artist lay 
on with warm colors a faithful present- 
ment of the wintry night woods, the crude 
sugar-house, the hush and the moonlight 
and the shadows. When he followed the 
bundled-up form of the victim forth 
from the yellow glow of the lantern-lit 
doorway, he paused and dramatically 
pointed at the young defendant. 

‘“‘And what would they have you 
believe?’ heinquired. ‘‘ That, skulking 
along in the footprints of that man, the 
hellish impulse of Cain in his heart, went 
that boy, armed, how or when they do 
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not inform us, with a club, sure to prove 
his undoing if guilty, bent upon striking 
down in the darkness this friend of his 
youth and his growing manhood. And 
why? Why, in spite of long years of 
loving companionship and neighborly 
ties of the strongest, is the lust for the 
blood of this gray-haired old man im- 
planted in the heart of the defendant? 

“TI tell you, gentlemen of the jury,” 
said the major with permeating fervor, 
‘*that deep down in the chamber of my 
heart there lurks a terrifying suspicion. 
A suspicion amounting almost to con- 
viction, that the great judicial machinery 
of our old commonwealth has been made 
the innocent vehicle for the exploiting 
of a most damnable outrage upon the 
liberties of an innocent citizen. 

‘I do not question the honesty or 
official rectitude of any one present to- 
night at this bar of justice; I do not seek 
to criticise the judgment of those re- 
sponsible for the assignment of this case 
before the higher tribunal; I would 
absolve them from any ulterior motive 
with that noblest phrase of forgiveness 
ever uttered, ‘ Forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.’ But I do affirm it 
as my honest belief that back of this pro- 
secution lurks a connivance, deep, subtle, 
and lush with revengeful greed, in whose 
entangling alliances skulk conditions 
fraught with danger to our free institu- 
tions. 

‘‘This case never, upon the evidence, 
should have been permitted to progress 
to the higher court. A prosecution so 
stultifying the dignities of judicial pro- 
cedure should have been stifled in its 
beginning. Either official culpability or 
grievous error of judgment is apparent in 
the inception of this case, and, in view 
of the dire results to an innocent man, 
neither is by any latitude of mercy 
excusable.”’ 

It was apparent that the major’s just 
indignation at what he felt was a de- 
plorable perversion of the judicial machin- 
ery was getting the better of hisdiscretion, 
and pausing abruptly, he mopped his far- 
receding forehead and looked somewhat 
askance at the judge, as though half ex- 
pecting a reproving look or expression. 
But the court, as if intentionally, looked 
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away toward the steaming windows, and 
the old attorney, adjusting the books 
and papers before him, continued his 
address in a somewhat modified tone. 

** Slowly, through thedeep-lying snow,” 
he went on, ‘‘ John Carter on that memor- 
able moonlit night, amid the shadows of 
the forest trees, proceeded on his way. 
His mind was busy with the events of 
the day and the detail of his sugar 
making. Alarm at possibility of any 
conceivable danger was furtherest from 
his peaceful mind. Not to his knowledge, 
doubtless, had he an enemy in the world. 
At peace with every living thing and 
conscious of manly rectitude before his 
God, he went forward without hesitancy, 
down into that veritable valley of the 
shadow of death. 

“Within the shadows of the thicket 
that grew close up about the path a 
figure lurked. I would that I might 
minutely describe it. We are safe in 
assuming that it had the proportions of a 
man; that it was fashioned in the image 
of that sublime creation which the 
Great Author designed to be the type of 
dominating perfection, but within it 


lurked the spirit of a beast, a reptile, and 
its dominant purpose, as it crouched 
there, was blacker than the innermost 
tombs of hell. — 

“With every beastly faculty focussed 
on the sound of his victim’s slow ap- 
proach, the assassin crouched there in the 


dark. I fearlessly allege that I do not 
think he knew the identity of the man 
who was approaching to his doom.” 
The lawyer paused an instant and a 
breath of startled comment sped across 
the room. ‘‘I believe it was not John 
Carter, but the man who stands to-night 
at this bar of justice as a prisoner, whom 
that murder-prompted, lurking figure 
sought. But,’ continued the major, 
‘*let us try our case. 

*‘Deeper into that wooded hollow 
the unsuspecting man proceeded, until 
the lowest depth was reached, and then 
— but let the testimony of the prose- 
cution itself inform us: On the morrow, 
seeking a hickory sapling in the swampy 
hollow of a maple forest, where the 
most untutored child would never think 
to seek for shell-barks, comes a distant 
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neighbor upon a trodden circle in the 
path. Snow had fallen, partially ob- 
literating the tracks, but the vision of 
this disinterested neighbor was very 
keen. He not only jumped to the con- 
clusion that an assault had taken place, 
but at once proceeded to do something 
else that must stamp him, in our opin- 
ions, asa mostextraordinary man. With 
no knowledge of the circumstances, he 
at once began to search, with careful 
scrutiny, the surroundings for a weapon, 
wholly, we must presume, without know1- 
edge that a weapon had been used, and 
found — of all things—a sled-stake. 

‘‘This evidence of his sharp abilities 
in his grasp, what did he do? He did 
not tell his neighbors, or exhibit the 
trophy of his skill, but with the rare dis- 
cretion which seems to have character- 
ized his every move he went with it toa 
village lawyer, who, from the first, seemis 
to have taken a deep interest in the case. 
These two worthies, the village lawyer 
and the natural-born detective, put 
their heads together. Being a sled- 
stake, there must somewhere, so they 
argued, be a sled with a missing stake 
and a socket into which the blood- 
stained trophy was designed to fit. 
Presto! No sooner had their wise de- 
ductions been decided than they pro- 
ceeded to substantiate the infallibility 
of their reasoning. 

‘But hold! Did they go about the 
country with their sled-stake, trying 
its fit upon stray sockets here and there? 
Not a bit, they didn’t. Such process was 
too slow for such quick reasoners. With 
the directness of a vulture’s flight to the 
fold of unguarded lambs, they went, 
where? Stealthily to the home of a 
neighbor, to the yard of the home of 
this young man. And, behold! There 
in the doorway stood a bob-sled, handy 
to any passerby, with one stake of its 
six missing,and into the vacant socket 
the stake which they carried would go. 
Could any testimony be more convincing 
upon which to hang a man? Surely not. 
Was ever a stronger chain of evidence 
welded with which to fasten upon a man 
the awful charge of murder? 

‘*Gentlemen of the jury, you have 
heard the evidence. A grave respon- 
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sibility rests upon you. You cannot 
undo the terrible wrong which the law has 
inflicted upon this young man, but you 
can absolve him and send him forth as 
free and as guiltless before the law as he 
stands innocent and blameless before 
those who have heard the testimony and 
before his God. Less than that you 
cannot do. The court will advise you 
as to the law; it simply devolves upon 
me, after these brief words of review, 
to commend to your keeping the defend- 
ant, conscious of your lofty resolves.” 

The charge of the judge to the jury was 
brief. He advised them formally of their 
duties and reviewed the salient portions 
of the testimony, informing them of its 
significant features, and told them that 
they might judge of their own intuitions 
of the truthfulness of the several witnesses. 
In effect, as his hearers recognized, the 
address was virtually a charge that a 
verdict of acquittal should be found. 

The jury was then escorted by the 
court officers out of the court room and 
into the retiring room at the right of the 
railed enclosure. 


‘It won’t take’em long,’’ said the old 


janitor. ‘‘That chap’s as innocent of 
that crime as I am,”’ and he emphasized 
the force of his opinion with extra loud 
slam of the stove door. 

Without, the storm witches rode furi- 
ously, howling round the corners and 
yelling muffled curses down the chimney, 
their gray garments swishing against the 
window panes until the glass rattled 
in the putty. 

“Wonder what became of that Ar- 
menian lawyer and his friend,’ queried 
some one. ‘‘Guess he'll think twice 
afore he trumps any more charges.” 

“Ought to have a nice, warm over- 
coat this sort o’ weather,” pursued 
another. ‘‘They do say as how hen 
feathers and tar make a deuced wind- 
tight garmint,” he continued thought- 
fully, and there was a considerable pause, 
during which only the crackling of the 
fire was audible. 

“Must a felt as though they’d kinder 
put their foot in it, to be sure,’’ said the 
first speaker, breaking the monotonous 
silence. ‘‘Summat in the predicament 
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of Pete Davis, when he was a-teachin’ of 
the yearlin’ calf to yoke. Things be 
a-movin’ summat more snappier’n they 
reckoned on. Pete, you know, thought 
as how he’d teach the calf by precept, 
as it wuz. So what did the dum goat 
do but yoke hisself up with the calf, to 
show the little critter how to pull. The 
calf started off sober, but presently 
began a-runnin’ at top speed. They 
cum down by the depot like twin comets 
on a rumpus, and as they went by, Pete 
he had jes’ breath enough to yell out: 
‘Ketch us—durn our fool souls — 
don’t ye see we’re runnin’ away?’ ”’ 

The quiet laughter that was created 
by the mental picture of Pete’s passage 
with the calf was hushed suddenly by 
the sound of loud rapping, which sounded 
hollow on the door of the room within 
which the jury was locked. The old 
bailiff nearly lost his equilibrium on his 
wobbly stool in the excitement of the 
moment, and his voice was shrill as he 
inquired through the crack in the jamb 
what was wanted. A muffled reply, not 
audible to those further back in the 
court room, made answer, and the ulstered 
and snowy form of the janitor just then 
making its appearance in the entrance 
doorway, the bailiff cried out to him 
squeakingly: ‘‘Summons the jedge, 
squire. Summons the jedge, the jury 
wants to be instructed,’”’ and the old 
janitor, overburdened with the impor- 
tance of his mission, dove back again 
out of the doorway. 

Like evil tidings the intelligence spread 
that the jury had asked for instructions, 
and before the judge had been summoned 
from the tavern and the prospects of a 
broiled cockerel and a mug of hot cider, 
the court room was thronged with eager, 
questioning groups, their whispered in- 
quiries and anxious looks tense with 
compressed excitement. 

The judge took his seat with an un- 
fathomable assumption of calm imper- 
turbability, but the major, as he hastened 
down the aisle and into the enclosure, 
throwing off his great-coat as he went, 
wore a troubled expression, matched by 
a look of ill-concealed wonderment on 
the face of the attorney for the state. 


(Zo be continued) 





HoT SPORT AT TWENTY-FOUR BELOW ZERO! 


R-R-R-R, Br-r-t-r. Br-r.- Br-r. 
Br-r. 
Dead silence. 


Br-r-r-r-r-1-1-1--f-r-r. 
“Hully gee, Herb, tumble out and 


push that button, 
or the night, clerk 
down in the office 
will wake'us for fair. 
Never again! No 
more late suppers 
with a 5 a.M. call 
coming to me.”’ 
Several deep 
snores. ~  o. 
“* Well, I'll be — 
There! ‘Guess 
that'll hold Henry 
for a while. Out 
you go,’ and a 
heavy bump on the 
floor told the occu- 
pant of the room 
immediately under 
Number 107 that 
some one in West 
End Hotel was 
very much alive. 
Bang! Bang ! 
Crash! Down came 
the bed in the 
‘upper room, and 
gasping exclama- 
tions telling’the tale 
of jfierce attack, re- 
pulse, and counter- 
attack filled the air. 
“Kick me out 
er bed, will yer! 
I’ll—say, leggo! 
Huh — nowsquirm! 
Quit — strangle 
holds barred! ”’ 
“ Beg, you sin- 
ner, beg! 
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Bluff me out into the cold 
to silence that call bell, eh? ” 
“Hi, you roosters, cut it! 


By CHARLES EVERETT BEANE 


From painting by Herbert Welch 
“THE SPECKLED BEAUTY’ 


It’s only mas.” 


, 


four o'clock, and you'll fill the corridors 
with kickers — here’s one now — no, it’s 
Doc Bodge,”’ and the ever-present Henry 
charged off downstairs. 
‘Tumble out, you fellows. 


Got a fur 
robe over the water 
cooler, but afurnace 
out there wouldn't 
keep it thawed. 
Twenty-four below 
in the lee of the 
building. Just 
makes you talk 
turkey when the 
machine’s running. 
I shed enough 
tears coming down 
from the garage 
to make a good- 
sized skating sur- 
face — spread it 
out thin enough. 
Left a string of 
frozen breath 
stretching from 
here to there.”’ 
“Wow! me again 
to the arms of 
Murphy. No, | 
don’t mean Mor- 
pheus, or any other 
blooming Turk. 
Fair world, adieu. 
Out this morning 
I'll be more of 4 f 
stiff than I amnow. 
Nix — do you hear 
me — nix!” Dodg- 
ing Jack, Herb dove 
between the sheets. & 
“Choose. Swathe & 
your lissome shape § 


in your outing ha- § 


biliaments, or drop 


four stories to the cold, cold ground, w ith 
this icicle down the back of your paja- 





Mor- 
other 
rk 
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ring 
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“A SNOW WORLD 


‘Murder! Hold him, Doc, or when I 
get through fighting for life, folks will be 
engraving his name plate. I'll 
Jack.”’ 

* Always was tender hearted, so I'll let 
up if you’re spry. Come to this window. 
Glorious! Cock your eye on the roofs 
sparkling with frost!’ 

‘ You're daffy, my dear old pal. Who 
ever saw roofs sparkle with frost when it 
lacks two hours to sunrise? You'd better 
practice dodging the foolish house.” 

‘Is it thus, Bright Eyes? What’s the 
matter with the beam thrown by that big 
arc lamp;down{there? I’ve a good mind 
to bump this ice chisel on your coco.”’ 

Peace, children, peace. What's that 
—lunch? You chaps remind me of the 
hall-room boys, with a gas stove going 
under the coffee pot. Lucky Harry 
Mason has no meter on this jet, for I'll 
gamble you'd fly low with rates as high 
as Portland gets. Hustle, or I'll eat all 
the pie.’”’ 


dress, 


ABOVE AND BELOW ”’ 


‘ Another nutty performer,” 
Herb. 
breakjast? 
got em. 
of Jack’s glove on the edge of the table.” 


groaned 
‘“Where do you see pre for 

You've got em, Doc, you’ve 
What vou take for pie is the tip 


‘“ Not in a hundred years. Bite that. 
Mince pie, eh? Wake up, boy, it’s an- 
other day, and a mighty fine one too. 
There, leave the ruins and get your traps. 
Where’s the live bait — no — nothing 
with that label on it, I mean the fish bait. 
In the bath tub? Wonder if you under- 
stand what water charges mean? Alive 

of course they are, and good shiners, 
too. The bait pail? Under the bed — 
ves, and looks like a last year’s merry 
widow hat. Wait till I take the dents 
out and see if it leaks. Nary a drop. 
In you go, you beauties, come along, 
mutts.” 

A strong hand crushed Doc’s shoulder 
as he ceased his rapid fire of small talk, 
and he turned to look into Jack’s face, 
distorted by a broad grin. ‘‘ Whoa! 
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We'll have to keep a strong hand on the 
check rein or you'll run away with this 
outfit. First thing we know you'll set 
those traps right here and go to catching 
square tails. I object to that in this 
room. Not for you, Herbie—that macki- 
naw belongs to your Uncle Dudley, take 
it off, you’ll give me no freeze this A.M.” 

“Tf it wasn’t red you’d let me wear it. 
Kind of stuck on yourself with that on, 
eh?” and with this parting shot the big 
fellow stalked down the corridor with the 
ice chisel over his shoulder, waving a bun- 
dle of fish traps in imitation of a drum 
major. Doc followed with bait pail and 
scoop, and Jack came last with a shovel 
and three pairs of snow shoes. 

“Strike up ‘The March of the 
Grenadiers.’ You're a fine gang of 
tramps and thugs. What say, Harry, 
shall I turn in a call for the Black Maria?” 

“Not this day, Henry. Might get 
one good man in the bunch as I’m going 
along. When I fall in with that pro- 
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THROUGH TWO FEET OF BLUE ICE 





cession you want to cut out invidious 
remarks. You’re envious, that’s the 
matter with you,— just green.” 

“Halt!” Officer ‘‘ Mac ” from Union 
Station stood in the doorway. ‘‘ Hands 
up! I’m going to search this band of 
yeggs. Anylong-neckers? No?—tothe 
station with you— you’re not going 
fishing. Who ever heard of a decent 
fishing party minus something to spit 
on the bait?” 

“Touch but a hair of our heads, oh 
tyrant, and you lose —a good big feed. 
Never a chance for a doubter. All in 
now, and tuck those robes right strong 
to windward. Doc’s dippy on the speed 
law. Gee, this auto should be built of 
rubber — quit your crowding, Harry — 
WHEE!” and the car shot away up 
Congress Street, with its occupants 
muffled to the eves, and ducking well J§ 
down out of the wind. 

Five miles out of the city, where the 
open rapidly gave place to woodsy roads, 
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a veritable fairy paradise was revealed, 
as the low bending trees, ice and snow 
laden until they swept the earth, glistened 
and sparkled, as though the firmament 
had showered all its constellations at 
once, and some mighty hand had fastened 
them in glorious arches to blaze be- 
wilderingly and vie with the radiance of 
the orb of day, now fast speeding up the 
eastern skies, fresh from his salty bed, and 
scattering far and wide the broad smiles 
of his good-natured face. 

A snow storm of the day previous, 
turning almost 
to rain, and then 
proving its 
ficklemindedness 
by withdrawing 
all frowns and 
giving way to a 
day of intense 
cold, claimed 
praises for its 
gift in the shape 
of a crystal-ve- 
neered world. In 
the presence of 
such grandeur, 
conversation 
soon lagged to 
silence, and our 
friends became 
all eyes. 

Not fifty miles 
from the city of 
Portland a small 
pond is located, 
the treasures 
it contains being 
known to a very 
wise few, the fact of the concealment 
of their knowledge giving conclusive 
testimony to their wisdom, for here 
one may enjoy to the full a pleasure de- 
nied in general to the sportsman by the 
righteous laws of the Pine Tree State. 
Protection of trout demands prohibition 
of fishing through the ice, for in winter 
their hunger for new foods renders it 
comparatively easy to catch a fine mess 
of the best fish that swiny. The quartet, 
fortunate enough to be of the number 
of ‘“‘ wise ones’? who are able to fish 
without the law’s alarms, soon found 
the farmhouse within a mile of the pond, 


** Now IF THEY 


and ‘‘barned”’ the machine when the 
forenoon was half past. 

“Been any one here, Sam — to fish, 
I mean? Not within a month, eh — 
that sounds good. How thick’s the 
ice?” 

“ Right smart thick I guess, Jack, 
better take an axe along to chop a place 
before using your chisel. Foot of snow 
too. Lucky you have your shoes along — 
mine’s busted.” 

Loaded down as they were, it was but 
a few minutes later when they descended 
the bank to the 
ice, and Harry, 
who was carry- 
ing the bait pail, 
provoked hearty 
guffaws when 
he got his snow 
shoes crossed 
and took a 
“header,’’  spil- 
ling the water 
and dumping 
shiners all about, 
but accidents 
will happen in 
the best regu- 
lated company, 
and a half hour 
later a dozen 
holes were cut 
through two feet 
of frozen sur- 
face and as 
many trapsset to 
await the touch 
of hungry trout. 

Since early 
morning the nor’west wind had been 
increasing in velocity, until shortly 
after noon it was blowing a_ gale 
that swept before it banks of snow and 
scattered them as white flour is sifted 
through a fine mesh, clogging holes, 
mussing up lines, making things uncom- 
fortable in the open, and rendering it 
necessary to constantly make the rounds 
of the traps set in a semicircle, and freely 
use the scoop. 

For the first hour not a signal was 
started, and watching for the up-thrown 
beam under such conditions proved any- 
thing but inspiring work. Snow shoes 
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and bushes were finally stacked to wind- 
ward of the traps, wings of snow were 
built in a wide arc, and by this strategy 
the aggravation of filling holes was done 
away with, but they would freeze over 
and required constant tending. 

The bend of the north shore, heavily 
wooded, afforded very good protection 
from the piercing blasts, and here a fire 
was builded, the snow all about it 
tramped down, banked with boughs, and 
with pipes lighted they awaited “ the 
onslaught of the enemy,’ taking turns 
at making the rounds, “ sentinel duty,” 
as Herb called it. 

‘“ Whew! thought 
would be hot 
sport on the ice 
to-day, Doc, 
hot sport at 
twenty-four 
degrees below 
zero — vourim- 
magination has 
H. Rider Hag- 
gard’sskuntoa 
frazzle. When 
I just took the 
towpath with 
nothing doing 
I made it a 
business to talk 
Chinese down 
each hole, and 
dared the trout 
to come on and 
take hold of 
any one of 
those baits. I 
said, ‘You 
great big, hulking, no good, spotted 
sinners don’t have sand enough to tackle 
even the smallest of these little shiners 
for fear you'll get licked. If I had a 
reputation for fighting equal to yours, I’d 
start something.’ Not a line wiggled, 
and I don’t believe there’s a fish in this 
mud hole.” 

“Say, Bo, don’t education count for 
anything with you? These shiners are 
all trained to lie low until we are ready 
for business. First we cut the holes, 
baited the hooks, banked the traps, 
made this warm nest, got our pipes going, 
and they now await the signal to get busy 
and wiggle their tails to attract attention. 
When I say the word and point to a cer- 


you promised it 


2’LL. COME AGAIN ”’ 


‘“Watcu out! HE 
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tain trap you'll see something™ start. 
Now I’m going to begin, and when I 
shove out my finger it’s a race to see 
who pulls the trap that’s sprung. First 
man there gets it,” and Jack began to 
count one — two — three — four 
— six — seven —— 

‘“‘ Oh, you kid, of all the bluffs I ever — 
Holy Smoke! there she blows! Go te 
it!’’ and as the beam of Number 9 went 
into the air, throwing out a red flag at the 
end of the arm, a mad scramble through 
the snow, and Harry made a dive for the 
loose line, missed his footing and slid 
into the hole, wetting one leg to the knee, 
but triumphantly pulled out a two-pound 
trout when he 
recovered his 
footing. 

“T’ma fisher- 
man bold, | 
am. That's 
right, laugh, 
you hyenas, 
laugh. Here's 
mine — where's 
yours?” 

“Certainly is 
a pippin, 
Harry. Ought 
to be if he saw 
that high dive. 
Back to the 
fire for yours 
and dry that 
foot. We'll 
put him in 
again if he’s 
the only one 
we get, but 
there are others— there goes number 
seven,’’ and as Jack and Doc arrived to- 
gether, after a wild sprint, they matched 
coppers to determine who should pull 
the trap, and Doc winning, pulled 
nothing. 

“Wait till I show you how,” yelled 
Harry from the fireside. ‘‘ Takes an 
expert to get these trout on educated 
shiners. You're used to the common 
kind, Doc. Ha-— ha — ha.” 

“Quit that, Herbie! No fair loafing 
away off there and teasing them along. 
Got one? Oh, mama — put it back — 
put it back. Don’t rob the kindergarten, 
—too small to see from here — hold 
him where the sun will strike him,” 
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‘‘JUST LOST ONE LONGER THAN THAT”’ 


greeted the appearance of a half pounder. 

“ Best fish to-day,’ declared Herbie. 
“ Rather have him in the pan than vours, 
Harry. May not puff out so much, but 
he’s sweeter. You're jealous.” 

‘““Hi— there goes seven! Lost again, 
eh, Doc? Try jigging, bob the bait 
slowly up and down and he’ll take it. 
Ha--a bite! Too bad, let him rest 
aminute and then try him again. There! 
—no, he’s too foxy and gives you the 
laugh. Stick to him, Doc — stick to 
him.”’ 

“Spose you stick to him. This wind 
is sifting snow down my neck faster than 
I could throw it out with a steam shovel. 
The fire for Doctor.’’ But as he started 
to leave the now famous number seven, 
up went the beam sharply, and the line 
began to run out under the ice as the 
gamey fellow at the other end made off 
with the bait. Doc turned, grabbed the 
line, yanked back quickly and began to 
yell, ‘‘ He’s a whale, boys, he’s a whale! ” 
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and finally pulled into daylight a beauty 
of a fish that brought the scales down 
four pounds and three quarters. 

“No wonder he pulled hard — see 
where you got him,’’ and Jack held the 
trout aloft showing the hook imbedded 
in the side just back of a fin. ‘‘ Must 
have dropped the bait as vou pulled, and 
dashed one side just in time to get his. 
You're a lucky dog.”’ 

‘““ He fooled me as long as I proposed 
to stand for it, so I took him where I 
could get a good hold.# Can you beat 
that, Harry? ”’ 

“T’m too good a sportsman to trim 
him in such a way as to spoil his hide. 
Spose you have to get ’em any old way.” 

For an hour there were no more catches, 
although several traps were sprung, 
causing false alarms in each case. Just 
after two o’clock the coffee pot was set 
boiling, and the four !ate heartily of the 
good things Harry’s chef; had provided, 
but had the lunch been other than the 
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excellent one it was, not a morsel would 
have gone begging, for appetites were 
whetted to a keen edge by the invigor- 
ating sport in the open air. 

Several smaller fish than the ones 
caught by Harry and Doc were taken, 
some great sport with the camera filled 
an hour with interest, and finally Doc 
remarked, as his pal appeared, “‘ Glad 
you’re back from the farm, Jack, twelve 
good fish ain’t so bad — what do you say 
if we pull up and strike out for home 
before it’s dark? ” 

“‘ Sure thing — wait, there’s a strike! ”’ 
and Jack tore off on the run to number 
seven. When he arrived there breath- 
less no answering tug was felt, but there 
was weight on the line. ‘‘ Must have 
been on a long time. You fellows been 
asleep? He feels like a dead one, but 


I have him,” and to cries of ‘ Play him 
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easy, Jack— play him easy!” he pulled 
through the hole A SEVEN-POUND 
CODFISH DRESSED FOR COOKING. 

For a full minute he held the fish high 
in air, his face a study of conflicting emo- 
tions, then slowly scanning the coun- 
tenances of the roaring trio before him, 
he remarked, ““You put up this job on 
me, Harry Mason. I’ve seen the animal 
before. You’ve got something coming to 
you. Nuff ced—I’m too innocent for this 
bunch,” and as the party followed the 
snow-shoe track back to the farmhouse, 
he added, ‘‘Hot sport at twenty-four 
degrees below zero helps to make a man 
a hot sport at seventy-five, or I under- 
estimate this new lease of lifein my 
own body.” 

The remark was greeted by an enthu- 
siastic chorus, ‘ Right you are, old 
scout, right you are.” 


THE GROUND OF KINSHIP 


By GRACE AGNES THOMPSON 


(With apologies to The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, who claimed for Cambridge 
Mass., the palm as“ Nicest place that ever was seen.”) 


Know old Maine? 
Born there? 


You bet I do. 
Don’t say so! 


I was, too,— 


Born in a farmhouse with one-pitched roof, 
Weather-worn, if you must have proof — 


Pine-Tree Gulch. 


Ah! 


Let me beg 


You'll search from Key West to Winnipeg, 
No saner childhood’ll you find aloof 
Than under an old Maine farmhouse roof. 
Nicest place that ever was seen,— 
Rugged old hills and pastures green 
Rivers a-plenty with woods between. 
Sweetest spot beneath the skies 

Soon as apple bloom perfumes rise; 
Summer in Maine is time that flies, 
Charming your mouth and ears and eyes, 
With treasure of shore where ocean lies, 
And bird-trilled groves and berry pies 
And myriads else that Yankees prize. 





TARRY AT HOME TRAVEL — 1890 


By EDWARD E. HALE, D.D. 


ISS READER.— (To the Travel- 
M er.) It seems very kind to say 
so, Mr. Traveler, but I am tired 
of this rushing over sea and land. You 
say no one sees me, but I am just as much 
exliausted as if they did see me. And I 
do not so much dislike to have people see 
me. What is more, you say you wish to 
improve and instruct people; really, the 
girls in my classes know a great deal more 
about the streets of Boston than you tell 
them about the streets of Washington or 
even of New York. I thought your letters 
were Tarry at Home Travel. 
To this complaint much might be said 
in reply. But I do not charge her with 


ingratitude; on the other hand, I am glad 


if the readers will condescend to say what 
they do want and what they do not want. 
One throws his little contributions into the 
sea, and, as I said the other day, one is 
not certain whether his bark boat or his 
shingle schooner drifts to Spitzbergen, 
or does not. The returns from Spitz- 
bergen are very slow and irregular. If, 
Miss Reader, there in Fort Wrangel, is 
willing to tell us what she does like and 
what she does not like, we are grateful. 

I wonder how Miss Reader would like 
to have us describe the regular business of 
traveling down town, particularly since 
one does it by an electric car. I call the 
electric cars the “‘ spinners,’ and I have 
been hoping to learn that somebody else 
calls them so, for I think they need a short 
name, and I think that is a good one. 
But thus far this addition to our language 
is confined to my own family. 

My excellent and wise friend, Mr. Fred- 
eric B. Perkins, who did so much good to 
the city of San Francisco in the manage- 
ment of its library, used to say that if any 
man would give the history of one day, 
from its beginning to its end, in absolute 
literal detail, he would make the book of 
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most curiosity and value two thousand 
years hence. Think how we read Horace’s 
journey to Brundusium, and try to make 
out the details of a day’s life. Think how 
doubtful we are whether Paul had or had 
not a toothbrush or a hairbrush or a comb 
in any sort like what we have now. Mr. 
Perkins would say that a man who would 
simply get up in the morning and describe 
the processes of life,— would tell even 
how he put his hand on a baluster as he 
went downstairs, how he unfolded his 
napkin or took it out of the ring if it had 
a ring,— would contribute to the benefit 
of the future as no one has chosen to do, 
who wrote of Plymouth Rock or the settle- 
ment of Boston. May it be possible that 
these readers in Fort Wrangel would like 
as much to know of the detail of life in 
such‘a village as Boston, as I should like 
to know about the canal boat or other 
boat in which Horace went to Brundu- 
sium? 


IT is a rainy day, then; the weather 
bureau says that it will be “ fair, followed 
by light showers,” and that it will be 
warmer. Now, if things were perfectly 
managed, I should have a little portable 
typewriter, and should take this upon my 
knees and should actually tell Miss 
Reader from moment to moment just 
what happens. I should say, ‘‘ The con- 
ductor is now approaching, in the car. 
I am now putting my hand in my pocket, 
where I find a silver dollar, I give the 
conductor this silver dollar, and he gives 
me in exchange three quarter-dollars, a 
ten-cent piece, and two nickels.” Then, 
with great rapidity, I should tell posterity 
what I mean by a nickel, what is the 
stamp on each side, and what I mean by 
a ten-cent piece and what there is on it; 
and I should tell that pretty story of the 
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face of the young lady who posed for the 
Goddess of Liberty. But, as Miss Reader 
is only a present posterity, I do not say 
this, which Horace should have said in 
describing his journey to Brundusium. 
Then I should tell her in the same absolute 
detail how the “spinner” stops at 
Northampton Street, and why, and how 
it does not stop at Chester Park, and I 
should try to guess why. And so, by 
quick stages and many stops, we should 
come cleverly down town. 

But I am afraid to do this; the high 
classical readers would score the margin 
with the word “ ultra-realism,”’ and want 
our whole article left out in order that 
they may have room for some wildly 
exciting romance about a woman who 
had three husbands by accident, and 
saw two ghosts after she had been eating 
wedding cake. So we will not dare, even 
for Miss Reader’s sake, to go into the 
fulness of this detail. 


It is borne in on my mind that Miss 
Reader wishes to go to the dogs. This is 
no slight on her, nor does it imply that she 
has been spending her money in card- 
playing or for more questionable purposes. 
It only means that the New England 
Kennel Club, whatever that is, has the 
great Mechanics Hall, which covers I do 
not know how many acres, in its posses- 
sion for this week, and is showing the 
most wonderful and attractive dogs 
which can be got together in New Eng- 
land, not to say Old England and other 
countries. Come in, Miss Reader; they 
will not bite us, though they have not as 
yet any muzzles. We are proposing in 
Massachusetts to make them all go round, 
as Richard Coeur de Lion did at the 
moment of his fight against Saladin, 
with a grating over their faces. But we 
have not got quite so far as that yet. 
See those lovely Gordon setters! would 
it not be a shame to put visors or other 
muzzles on them? See those dainty 
little King Charles spaniels! I am sure 
you would not make them unhappy. 

Do you know that Newfoundland dogs, 
the joy of my boy life and of boy romance 
are disappearing? There is but one in all 
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this great show. But instead of them, 
see those grand St. Bernards. I can 
believe any story of their intelligence, and 
the more that I saw their cousins — or 
their uncles, perhaps — at the Hospice. 
There are a great many hunting dogs, as 
we Americans say, meaning sporting dogs, 
and such intelligent creatures they are! 
Among them — those noble creatures — 
are the dogs which hunt men. These are 
the very dogs who were used at White 
Chapel, but discovered nothing more 
than their masters did. 

What a charm there is in seeing crea 
tures of the pure blood! There are ugly 
dogs here, but not one cur. 


But the prettiest sight of all is when 
the gentle dogs are turned into the great 
arena, and the little blind children from 
the South Boston Institution are per- 
mitted to go in with them and fondle 
them. Notice has been sent round to all 
the exhibitors that the blind children 
will be here, and that, as they cannot see 
the dogs, they must feel them, which 
other people are not permitted to do. 
So here are the nice little children, and 
here are the gentle’ dogs who have been 
selected. There is our darling little 
Helen Keller; she can neither see nor 
hear nor speak. She is therefore so 
fortunate as not to know that there is 
any unkindness in this world. No one 
has ever treated her unkindly since she 
can remember; no one has ever spelled 
out a harsh word on that delicate little 
hand which receives everything, and 
through which she knows everything. 
So the dear child goes and comes, as | 
suppose we shall go and come in a heaven 
of perfect love; her face is always radiant 
with smiles, and she is perfectly sure that 
everybody wants to make her happy. 
See how she enjoys that little terrier; 
see how prettily she pets that tall grey- 
hound; and see how nicely she thanks the 
gentlemen who have led her in! 

I may add to what Miss Reader and | 
saw, that the next day Helen Keller wrote 
as pretty a note as anybody who reads 
these lines could write, as the representa- 
tive of the children who went over to this 
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spectacle. She thanks them for thinking 
of the children, and for asking them, and 
for the pleasure which they have had in 
“seeing ”’ the dogs. And now, she says, 
will not the gentlemen come over to the 
asylum and let the children entertain 
them? The children will do their best to 
make the visit agreeable. Isit not charm- 
ing to think that, through the marvelous 
inspirations of such a woman as Annie 
Sullivan, this child, who is not ten years 
old, is able to go and come and write and 
listen in such wise as this? A child who, 
not three years ago, was as ignorant of 
the outside world, I may fairly say, as 
an oyster in its shell. 


Yes, this is an interesting corner, to me 
more than to you. That isourchurch. I 
think we had a picture of it in the Maga- 
zine at Christmas. That high and impos- 
ing building, ugly though so costly, is the 
Spiritual Temple. The large brick build- 
ing on the other corner is the Prince 
School,—a crack public school; and 
this, which we will go into, is the Normal 
Art School,— yes, the school your friend 
Miss Van Dyck studied in. I do not 
wonder you wanted to see it. But the 
schooi is much better housed than it was 
in her times. And as Dr. Miner said 
yesterday, the old teachers teach better 
than ever, and they have added some 
capital new ones, so that Miss Van Dyck 
need not be afraid that the school is 
losing ground. 

There, is not that a good study? Does 
Miss Van Dyck do better work than that? 
I shall be sending the draughtsman from 
the Magazine round here, to get Mr. 
Bartlett’s leave to copy some of these 
studies. I know Mr. Munsell is proud of 
them, and well he may be. He has im- 
ported the best Paris traditions, and all 
the Julien and Beaux Arts enthusiasm 
among these voungsters. Come into the 
modeling-room. Look at that copy of 
the Juno. Do you do better than that in 
Alaska? 


Tuis is the way the commonwealth 
takes hold when she has a good thing to 
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do. ‘‘ Get the best ’’; and this normal 
work in art is not made into fiddle-faddle, 
far less is it amateurish. The state de- 
termined that every town of five thousand 
or more people should have a distinct 
drawing school, for the special teaching 
of drawing and the artsof design. Draw- 
ing had already been introduced as a 
regular study into the public schools. 
Of course the Board of Education knew 
that there were not many teachers com- 
petent for the work thus ordered. In the 
first place, there were not many artists; 
in the second place, not one artist in five 
is a good teacher, particularly in such a 
varied round as must be entered upon in 
the instruction in all the schools. This 
State Normal Art School was founded, 
therefore, for the preparation of teachers. 
It began, they said, at their annual dinner 
party, last night, in an attic; it has 
worked its way into public confidence, 
and the state has now built and equipped 
for it the admirable premises to which | 
take Miss Reader. It does not blow its 
trumpet at all; it need not: it has quite 
as many scholars as it knows what to 
do with. Well it may, for the state pays 
all their expenses; and well it may again, 
as Miss Reader and I saw in our visit 
there, for here is admirable work, in ele- 
mentary drawing and the range of 
preparatory studies which occupy the 
students of the first year, and in color, 
where the technique in water color and in 
oil is simple, strong, and good. Class C, 
as they call it, is given largely to studies 
which I should call studies of construction, 
or what we used to call mechanical draw- 
ing, but it is much more than the mere 
rule of thumb drawing of an old-fashioned 
architect’s office. And Class D is the 
modeling-room. Miss Reader and I have 
both been surprised at the efficiency of 
the work in this room. 


Now observe, if you please, that to this 
school there come between two and three 
hundred students every year. And here 
is their list of graduates, which shows 
what good comes to this world from the 
spirit with which the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts in thus training first-class 
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teachers. Here, on one page of perhaps 
twenty names, I find teachers who are at 
work in California, in Louisiana, in 
Minnesota, and in Missouri; the rest of 
them are in Massachusetts. At that 
dinner party of the alumni they told me 
that nine of their graduates are now 
carrying on their studies in Paris. Some 
of the best of their teachers have done the 
same thing — have gone through this 
school, and then have worked in the best 
ateliers of Paris, to come home, as I said 
just now, with the best Paris traditions. 
This is the way to do a thing if you do 
it at all. Do not pretend that the 
necessity of public education is satisfied 
when you have taught the three R’s, but 
give to every one the best training you 
can give, and then you have some right to 
thank God when, once in a while, he 
gives you a William Hunt or a Richard 
Greenough. 


THIs annual dinner was a charming ed- 
tertainment, in which they congratulated 
each other on the success of the school, in 
which old friends who had been parted re- 
newed old friendships and talked of new 
successes. Is it not a pathetic thing to 
think how all this New England instinct 
for fine art, which now appears on the right 
hand and on the left, was repressed for 
the first hundred and fifty years? When 
we went into that business of the revo- 
lution, here was Copley, a New Englander, 
painting in London, and entertaining 
George III and his crew by representing 
the Speaker Tyndall, who defied Charles 
I. We have that picture in our Public 
Library now. Excepting Copley, there 
was not a man, and there certainly 
was no woman, born in New England, 
who had shown any genius for the arts 
of design. Young Trumbull came to 
the front afterward. Yet there must 
have been latent in the blood of the boys 
and girls of that time, all this power of 
expression which shows itself now, and 
it had been pent up there. 

The same thing is true, if you think of 
it, of what we call the New Englander’s 
special ability — that of invention. Here 
we are inventing everything; I can hardly 
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pick a pin off the floor without having a 
specia] machine made, that I may pick it 
up more easily. And yet from the year 
1620 to the year 1775, there is hardly a 
great invention which can be credited to 
the New Englander. He rested the same 
firelock over the breastwork at Bunker Hill 
which his great-grandfather had fired in 
King William’s War; and the shirt he had 
on his back was woven on a loom the twin 
of that in which Madam Dudley wove the 
governor’s shirts. This is what happens 
when you say to one country that it shall 
raise food for another, and to some other 
country that it shall do the manufacturing 
for the food-raisers. The benevolent 
mother country for a hundred and fifty 
years did just what the same benevolent 
mother country would be glad to do now. 
We in Boston were permitted to catch lob- 
sters, to send out our boats for fish, and 
with that to supply the Lenten tables of 
the world; we might build wooden ships, 
and sell them to Europe; we might send 
them masts and beaver skins. And they 
would invent for us our spinning whiels 
and our muskets. But so soon as we took 
this matter into our own hands, so soon as 
we said, ‘‘ If you please, we will do a little 
manufactufing for ourselves,’’— so soon 
there sprang to light this marvelous genius 
for invention which has sent out Eli 
Whitney and the host of his successors,— 
such men as Bachelder and Edison and 
Bigelow and Goodyear and Goulding, —- so 
that, if a man smells smoke from a broiling 
beefsteak, he invents a beefsteak broiler 
which shall not tell secrets to the rest of 
the family. ‘‘ Pity, pity, pity!’ say 
the Cobden Club, and Mr. Mills, ‘‘ low 
much better if they were trapping beaver 
and catching lobsters! ’”’ 


TuHIs time, Miss Reader, we will not try 
a spinner; there are no spinners in front 


of the Vendome. Let us take the more 
decorous and slower horse car. 
And will vou tell me, Miss Reader, how 


the ladies behave whom you meet in horse 


cars in Fort Wrangel? There is rather a 
curious observation made as to the breed- 
ing of Boston women. Just read thiese 
lines, which I received yesterday from one 
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of the most charming women whom I 
have the pleasure of knowing : 


“My experiences with Boston women to whom 
I have been introduced have been very charming 
in most eases; but my experience in shops, cars, 
and streets have been otherwise, and would fill a 
volume. I have been a stranger in New York, 
San }‘rancisco, and Boston, and have lived in the 
three cities. In the first two I have asked for in- 
formation, and offered small courtesies to total 
stranvers,— women,— with the pleasantest re- 
sults, in no case meeting with discourtesy. But 
in Boston my experience has taught me never to 
ask a question, or try to help a well-dressed 
woman, even when I know her to belong to ‘ one 
of the best families! ’ ”’ 


I have these lines in my pocket, as you 
see, and I read them to you because the 
last time I was on this line an interesting 
thing happened. A young woman, a 
little overdressed, if you please, stopped 
the car that she might leave it. She 
dropped the parcel which she had been 
down town to buy. I saw it fall, and 
touched her and told her that she had 
dropped her parcel. But, unfortunately, 
I had never been presented to her; we 
had not danced together at Papanti’s, 
nor were we members of the same club. 
She, therefore, ‘looked at me with the 
vigorous manner to which our friend al- 
ludes in the letter, a good deal as if I had 
struck her in the face, and in this way 
expressed her indignation that any man 
should have addressed her who had not 
the honor of her acquaintance. I am, 
however, sixty-eight years old and I stand 
such things better than a boy does. Sol 
said very pleasantly, ‘‘ You have dropped 
your parcel, and it is under your feet.”’ 
Again she resented the insult with a look, 
— not with a word, observe,— and swung 
out of the car, dragging the parcel after 
her by her dress, so that it fell in the mud 
in the street. There the next horse that 
came along trod upon it, I suppose, and I 
suppose what is left of it is there now. I 
am free to say I think it was good enough 
forher. I tell the story here, not because 
you need it, dear Miss Reader, nor be- 
cause I think it is of any use on the 
western side of the East or Hudson River, 
but because I think it may fall under the 
eyes of some teacher of youth on this side 
of those streams, and I think she may give 
her pupils a lesson in good breeding. 


HELEN KELLER in the arena with the 
great dogs and playing with them — is 
not that a pretty piece of evolution? Just 
look in with me here at Mr. Pope’s studio, 
and let me show you the arena of Pompeii 
1821 years ago. Mr. Pope has made the 
picture of Glaucus. Do you remember 
him in The Last Days of Pompeii? Oh, 
no; you are too young for The Last Days 
of Pompen. We read it when I wasa boy, 
but I suppose that you Russians at Fort 
Wrangel are reading Turgenieff and Tol- 
stoi instead of Bulwer. Very well; 
Glaucus is the Christian around whom 
the novel centers; and Glaucus is con- 
demned to be thrown to the beasts in 
the arena. And so Mr. Pope has given us 
the picture of the galleries of the arena, 
Glaucus standing quite far away in the 
middle distance, and in front a superb 
lion of the life size, who is the lion against 
whom the naked Glaucus is to do battle. 
But the lion knows nothing of Glaucus, 
and cares nothing for the crowded gal- 
leries. With that quick instinct of the 
beasts, he knows that there is danger 
before noblemen and ladies know it; 
he scents the volcano, shall I say, from 
the arena, flings up his head in indigna- 
tion; and so Glaucus is saved. It is the 
first indication of the ruin which is to 
fall upon Pompeii. 

I am glad you should see the picture, 
Miss Reader. It is worth while to re- 
member what is the world which we have 
outgrown in the evolution which has 
followed this Passion Week in which 
we are taking our ride and walk. 

When I said that you should go to the 
dogs, I meant literally and not metaphori- 
cally; but when I said I would show you 
the lions, I meant metaphorically, and I 
forgot how visible Mr. Pope has made one 
of them. To tell you the truth, like other 
Bostoneers who have been in the business 
sixty or seventy years, I do it very well, or 
think Ido. Have you not been delighted 
when Dr. Holmes took you across the long 
walk? The planks are still down, though 
the snowdrops have come, and you shall 
go across that before we have done. One 
of my jokes is to invite strangers to hear 
my lectures on the streets of Boston, and 
offer them free tickets. The truth is that 
if you once know the law of the instrument 
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you can find your way in Boston as well 
as in any checkerboard city in the land. 


Wuat is more natural than that the 
streets of a town named Trimountain, or 
Tremont, should run around the curves of 
the hills which give it its name? It would 
have defied its name and history if it had 
cut straight trenches through these slopes, 
and bidden people dig down the cliffs on 
the sides of them for their houses. The 
“crooked streets’? are curved streets, 
following the lines of hills or of the water. 
And also, in one exceptional series, they 
follow the equitable lines which Judge 
Shaw drew, in a remarkable decision 
which was based on what is called ‘‘ horse 
commonsense,’’ but which defied the 
traditions of the world of real estate. 

Also if a town be built on a peninsula 
of an oval form, will not its streets ‘‘ lead 
downward to the sea”? And if they do, 


will they probably be parallel with each? 
And, indeed, do you want them to be? 


Yes! that is the Horticultural Building, 
but the show is over. I wish you had 
seen that. And this is the Tremont House 
on the other side. Now we are passing 
the place where I was born, but the room 
was not on this level, but on the third 
story of the house that stood here then. 
Here is School Street, so called because 
the Latin School was here. And there is 
where the boys coasted down the street 
till the servant of General Haldimand put 
ashes on their coast. The boys then ap- 
pointed a committee to wait upon him 
and secure their rights, and what is more, 
they got them. It was the first victory 
of the American Revolution. And here is 
King’s Chapel. We are just in time for 
the mid-day service. Let us come in. 


THERE! is not that a good wav to spend 
half an hour? and are you not glad I 
brought you here? And I am glad you 
came in so simply, without asking any 
questions! And is it not a good thing to 
have this nice old church open for this 
service just in the middle of the town just 
in the middle of the week? Every loafing 
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boy, every traveler from the hotels, every 
worried woman, and every puzzled man 
can look in for an hour; they can tell the 
good God their secrets, and each of them 
can listen for His answer. That stained 
glass is from Munich, and is of the best of 
that school. For my part I like it, 
though it is not of that old kind which 
people rave about. But I want you to 
come and see the monument to the liitle 
Lady Shirley. She was hardly more 
than a girl, and he was commander. in- 
chief of British America. I belicve 
people thought he ought not to have 
married her. I know Hutchinson thought 
so. But Shirley told her he loved her, 
and he married her. And then, just as 
the dear little old town was in greater 
danger than it ever was in, before or 
since, the little lady died. It was just 
when the ‘‘ Admiral D’Anville had sworn 
by cross and crown to ravage by fire and 
steel our helpless Boston town.” ‘A 
pile of hencoops,” they called our dear 
Boston in Paris, and they meant to 
avenge Louisburg, and make an end of us. 
The admiral’s fleet was the biggest fleet 
that has sailed from Europe to America 
since’ there was any America. And 
Shirley never heard of it, till it was off 
Newfoundland. Then a frightened fisher- 
man scudded into Boston Bay, and told 
him the story. They say Shirley lighted 
the beacon on Beacon Hill. If he did, | 
think it is the only time it ever was 
lighted. Somehow he brought the army 
of Massachusetts into Boston, and he had 
ten thousand men in camp on Boston 
Common,— more men than were ever 
encamped there before or since. 

And while this spirited fellow was thus 
making ready to meet D’Anville, the little 
lady was dying, and at last died. And the 
newspaper says that “‘ the train bands of 
the country followed her to her grave.” 
And you may read all the newspapers of 
that summer, and that-is the only refer- 
ence you will find of the presence on 
Boston Common of ‘ the train bands of 
the country.” For Shirley did not print 
in the papers, for his enemy’s benefit, an 
account of the preparations he was mak- 
ing toreceive them. Such wisdomas that 
was reserved for the American press, on 
both sides, in the Civil War. 





NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE GIRLS AND 
MARRIAGE 

Judge Taft, before a gathering of 

school girls in the Southland, and Dr. 

Eliot, of Harvard, before the young 

ladies of the Brierley school, have re- 


cases where the statistical facts are wholly 
misleading. Intellectual culture en- 
hances every personal attraction, physical 
as well as spiritual, and only in excep- 
tional individuals — individuals — that 
would, be exceptional under any circum- 


A GROUP OF NEW I.NGLAND COLLEGE GIRLS 


cently commented on the large number 
of unmarried young women among the 


graduates of institutions of higher 
education, and particularly in New 
England. This is certainly one of those 


stances — diverts the mind from the 
great human sentiments that lie at the 
foundation of home life. 

We suspect that the real difficulty will 
be found in the length of time required 
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for the completion, particularly of pro- 
fessional courses, in men’s colleges,— 
a fact leading to belated careers. The 
average graduate of such schools is 
pretty well along in life before he is 
ready to assume the responsibilities ot the 
matrimony. Let our educators wrestle 
successfully with this problem, after which 
we will take our bearings again as to the 
effects of the higher education of women 
upon their chances of marriage. 


THE COUNTRY LIFE COMMISSION 


The business end of President Roose- 
velt’s message to Congress, transmitting 
the report of the Country Life Com- 
mission, may be found in the following 
extract: 


THREE NEEDS OF COUNTRY LIFE 


From all that has been done and 
learned three great general and immedi- 
ate needs of country life stand out: 

First.— Effective co-operation among 
farmers to put them on a level with the 
organized interests with which they do 
business. 


Second.— A new kind of schools in 
the country, which shall teach the chil- 
dren as much outdoors as indoors, 
and perhaps more, so that they will 
prepare for country life, and not, as at 
present, mainly for life in town. 

Third.— Better means of communica- 
tion, including good roads and a parcels 
post, which the country people are 
everywhere, and rightly, unanimous in 
demanding. 

To these may well be added better 
sanitation, for easily preventable diseases 
hold several million country people in 
the slavery of continuous ill health. 


A SIGNIFICANT ACTION 


Of all! New England interest is the 
action of the B. & M. and B. & A. railroads 
in filing with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a tariff renewing the sixty- 
seven cent rate on class freight. 

Contending that Baltimore has enjoyed 
a lower tariff than Boston for about four 
years, and as a result has succeeded in 
pulling away much of the import business 
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from this port, the railroads are deter- 
mined to stand up for their rights and 
protect the interests of Boston. 

The seventy cent rate, it is declared, 
which was tried four years, proved bad 
for this port and bad for the railroad. 
While they feel entitled to a sixty-five 
cent rate, the officials have compromised 
and settled on sixty-seven cents as a fair 
rate. 

This is not the only indication on tlie 
horizon of a coming wave of prosperity 
for the New England states. We believe 
that the next five years will see an un- 
paralleled commercial expansion in this 
section. 





AN INSTRUCTIVE EXHIBITION 


We are so fortunate as to be able to 
reproduce herewith a recent and ex- 
quisitely dainty example of the work of 
Miss Laura Coombs Hills, a number of 
whose epoch-making miniatures are now 
on exhibition at thetCopley gallery. 
We use the term “ epoch-making,”’ not 
simply as a convenient and ready-made 
superlative, but in all soberness, believing 
that modern American miniature paint- 
ing, in its best examples, has established 
a school immeasurably in advance of 
the traditions of the art. Of this 
American school of miniature painting 
Miss Hills’s work is one of the creative 
forces. 

The characteristics of this new school 
are a breadth and strength that contrast 
very forcibly with the often inane pretti- 
ness and superlative finish of the old 
school, whose followers were, if truth 
were told, more often craftsmen than 
artists. 

Miss Hills, too, is a craftsman of 
marvelous skill, delighting in minute, 
we had almost said microscopic, per- 
fection of workmanship. It is not too 
much to say that, in this respect, her 
work is a positive revelation of the powers 
of the human hand. Miss Hills has 
brains and eyes in her finger tips. 

But fifteen years of apprenticeship 
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MINIATURE PORTRAIT OF MARGARET CURZON HALE, PAINTED BY 
LAURA CoomMBs HILLS 


have made of this manual skill, not an 
aim or end of itself, but an obedient 
instrument, by means of which Miss 
Hills the artist, as distinct from Miss 
Hills the craftsman, grasps and -in- 
terprets the most evanescent phases of 
that most perishable world of beauty 
that dwells in the shifting expressions of 
the human face and form. And that is 
the first thing of which one is conscious 
in looking at these paintings. ‘‘ What 
an interesting child!” or ‘‘ What an 





engaging personality!’’ are our first 
expressions; afterwards we say, ‘“‘ What 
marvelous color! ’’— last of all, ‘‘ What 
a charming little miniature!” And, 
indeed, it takes time to come to this 
last appreciation — to come to any sense 
of dimension whatever, for these tiny 
bits of ivory are treated precisely like 
full-grown canvases, and carry no im- 
pression of the diminutive or of cunning, 
least of all of that inadequacy which is 
the bane of the traditional miniature. 
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Still another point of distinction :-— 
Miss Hills not only employs the miniature 
for artistic portraiture in the higher 
sense, she also uses her chosen form of 
art as a vehicle for the expression of her 
love of cofor. 

The old miniature was as rigid in its 
color scheme as a grammarian’s Greek or 
Latin prosody — almost. But Miss Hills 
does not paint by rote or rule of thumb. 
She sees color and loves to strike strong 
and full harmonics. The pigments which 
she employs are the brightest and the 
purest — the veritable dust of butter- 
flies’ wings, and laid on with the same 
wonderful combination of daintiness and 
exuberance. 

A native of Newburyport, where she 
still spends a portion of each year, a 
student of art, under Miss Helen M. 
Knowlton, the Art Students’ League, of 
New York City, and the Life Class of the 
Cowles School, of Boston, Miss Hills was 
somewhat accidentally introduced to the 
practice of miniature painting by the 
suggestion of a friend in London. It 
was, /however, a veritable coming into 
her own, for even as a child, her hands 


loved to be busy with cunning works — 
‘“‘mosquitoes’ eyebrows,” her father used 
to call them. Purchasing” a few ivories 
in London, Miss Hills dreamed of little 
else .through her homeward voyage. 
That was before the recent revival of the 
art,.and she literally worked out her 


own technique. She was soon able to 
exhibit a number of ivories, and their 
success was instantaneous. 


THE PENSION FUND CONCERT 

Before this number of the NEw ENc- 
LAND is in the hands of our readers, the 
Pension Fund concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra will have been an 
accomplished fact. It is so certain to 
be one of the most successful musical 
events of the season that we might be 
justified in speaking of it as such. Dr. 
Wiillner, whose portrait we published 
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last week, is to be the soloist of the 
occasion. Speaking of Wiillner, Mr. J. 
P. Frenzel, president of the Indianapolis 
Marmerchor, writes: 

““T was sorry you could not be here 
with Dr. Wiillner. He was in fine form 
and voice and certainly gave a great enter- 
tainment. Wiillner is one of the men that 
justifies superlatives in talking about him, 
and yet, all that may be said or written 
does not half convey the charm of his ren:|i- 
tions; one must hear him to appreciate 
him. I do not remember of ever having 
spent two hours at an entertainment 
that interested me like the recital of last 
night. If it did not sound somewhat 
feminine, I would say that I was en- 
raptured. At any rate I felt the mavic 
of most of the compositions which he 
sang in such a way as I have never ex- 
perienced before. Wiillner is more than 
an artist, he is a genius.”’ 

Few of the many worthy objects now 
before the public have the sympathy of 
the NEw ENGLAND MaGaZINE more fully 
than the Symphony Orchestra Pension 
Fund. It is a project full of the modern 
spirit, of appreciative, sympathetic, in- 
telligent foundations. 


MISCHA ELMAN 

An interesting announcement ™ for 
March, at Symphony Hall, is that of the 
Third Violin Recital of the astonishing 
young violinist, Mischa Elman. 

Mischa Elman, the young Russian 
violinist, who has just made his debut 
in New York, came heralded from abroad 
as one of the most powerful geniuses of 
the age. His first appearances have 
fully borne out all that the European 
press have said of his wonderful playing. 

Elman was born in Russia some nine- 
teen years ago. He first studied violin 
with his father at the age of four. At 
the age of five he played in public. At 
seven he entered the Imperial Conserva- 
toire, in Odessa, and there won his first 
prize, a free scholarship, at his entrance 
examination. 

In 1902, Leopold Auer, the professor of 
violin in the Royal Conservatoire, of St. 
Petersburg, was making a concert tour 
in southwest Russia, when young Elman 
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MiscHa ELMAN 


was brought to his notice, and he had 


him play. That he was astonished, must 
be adduced from the manner in which their 
lives have been linked since then. Auer 
immediately telegraphed the Czar of 
Russia that he must give permission for 
young Elman and his family to come into 
St. Petersburg, or to accept his resigna- 
tion as head of the Royal Conservatoire. 


The Czar wired his consent, and when 
Auer returned he brought yvoung Elman 
and his entire family along with him. 
Elman was then accepted as a free pupil 
at the Royal Conservatoire, and here he 
spent several years at work. In 1904 
Auer prevailed upon an orchestra in St. 
Petersburg to allow Elman to appear as 
soloist, predicting a sensational success 
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for him at that time. His predictions 
came true with the first concert, and since 
then it has been of steady growth, until 
now he is placed at the head of all the 
world’s greatest violinists known to fame. 

Auer took young Elman to Berlin, 
introduced him there, and from Berlin 
Elman went to London, where his suc- 
cess the past four years have dimmed the 
lights of all other violinists of note. He 
played at over one hundred and thirty 
concerts in London alone, since his ad- 
vent there, which is a record unsurpassed. 
His debut in New York on December 10 
was a duplication of what he had under- 
gone in other important centers. It was 
eagerly awaited, and though he had only 
sixty hours in New York in which to 
prepare himself for this, he captured 
the critics and the public before he had 
played a dozen bars of his opening 
selection. Elman’s magnetic personality 
aids him considerably in his great success 
with his audiences. His technique sur- 
passes that of. Kubelik, and he never 
exploits it, as does the Bohemian, while 
his tone is of such ingratiating sweetness 
that he carries his hearers along with 
him. Elman is the season’s sensation, 
one who not- only stuns you, but 
leaves an impression that remains long 
after you have left his presence. 


NOTES 


The Kneisel Quartet will close its 
twenty-fourth season by a concert at 
Fenway Court, March 16. ‘The Fourth 
Concert was held February 16, when the 
following interesting program was offered. 


A recital by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach is a 
musical event. Her latest offering to the 
music lovers of Boston and vicinity is a 
concert, February 17, at Steinert Hall. 
Of her own works Mrs. Beach at this 
recital elected to play the Concerto in 
C-sharp minor, Op. 45. 


In Steinert Hall, February 22, the 
Adamowski Trio gave a recital of Chopin 
music, in recognition of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the great musician’s 
birth. The proceeds of the concert are 
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to be given to swell the ‘fund for the 
monument to be erected to Chopin, in 
Warsaw, Poland. 


Shortly after the ‘‘ Way Down East ”’ 
engagement, Mr. Oscar Hammerstein's 
Manhattan Grand Opera Company will 
be at the Boston Theater for two weeks, 
with Miss Mary Garden in Salome an 
Louise, Madame TettraziniZin several 
of her well-known roles, and all the 
artists who are now appearing at,the Ma: 
hattan Opera House in New York. 


ABOUT MISS BRANDT 


Miss Sophie Brandt, whose picture as 
presented represents her in the role of 
‘“‘ Franzi,”’ the directress of the Viennese 
ladies’ orchestra, in Oscar Straus’s ‘“‘ A 
Waltz Dream,” at the Tremont Theater, 
made her stage debut in New London, 
Conn., in 1904, in the leading part in 
“A Venetian Romance.” Six weeks 
later, in London, she played the widow 
in ‘‘ The Prince of Pilsen.’’ On her 
return to America, Miss Brandt starred 
for a season in “‘ Princess Chic.’”’ She 
has also sung the principal parts in 
“The Madcap Princess,” “The Gai 
Musician,” and ‘“‘ Algeria.’ 

The character of Franzi in ‘‘ A Waltz 
Dream” is peculiarly suited to the 
temperament of this talented actress, 
for whom a brilliant future would seem 
to be assured. 

Thorough, painstaking, conscientious 
work is manifested in all that Miss Brandt 
undertakes, and the public — that same 
public that is supposed to be so frivolous 
and fickle — appreciates it. They may 
not be able to analyze the result, and 
attribute each phase of it to its technical 
cause, but they know the difference, and 
are by no means backward in manifesting 
their acceptance. It is a significant 
fact that the public seems to have taken 
Miss Brandt’s art seriously. 
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Miss SOPHIE BRANDT, AS FRANZI, IN ‘‘A WALTZ DREAM”’ 


JOHN MASON AND THE CRITICS 

John Mason, who as Brookfield in the 
play “ The Witching Hour,” by Augustus 
Thomas, is attracting large audiences to 
the Majestic Theater, is coming out, 
through the medium of that indefatig- 
able, useful, and much maligned toiler, 
the press agent, with a pretty little dig 
at dramatic critics. 

Mr. Mason thinks that the critics are 
very nice, very useful, very sincere, and 


lots of other nice things. But when it 
comes to the making or unmaking of a 
play, they do not draw the requisite 
water. 

It is unquestionably true that the 
public is a trifle shy of a play that 
criticises well (if we may use such a 
phrase). 

On the other hand, that plays are made 
and unmade by the press is an un- 
questionable fact. It should also be 
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JoHN MASON AND AMELIA GARDNER IN “THE WITCHING Hovr”’ 


remembered that plays grow. The actor’s 
impersonation of his part becomes more 
vital, more significant, more convincing 
with each presentation, so that the 
judgments of critics formed at a first- 
night presentation need serious read- 
justment with the progress of the play. 

In Mr. Mason’s present role of Brook 
field the gambler, there are large op- 
portunitiés, and it is not among the im- 
possibilities that it may become one of 
those well-remembered stage parts which 
become a part of theatrical tradition 


It is this growth of the play through 
the growing vitalization of a leading role 
that can alone account for growing 
audiences and remarkable runs, such 
as Mr. Mason appears to be winning for 
‘“ The Witching Hour.” 


A CONSISTENT CAREER 
Miss Ethelberta Burke, known to the 
theater-going world as ‘“ Billie’ Rurke, 
made her stage debut early in 1902, in 
Vienna, in vaudeville. 
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She made her first appearance as 
a dramatic actress on April 25, 1907, 
playing Miss Percival in ‘‘ Mr. George,” 
with Charles Hawtrey at the Adelphi, 
and on June 18 following, she was Mme. 
Polacca Mojeska in ‘‘ Mrs. Ponderbury’s 
Past,”’ with this same star. 

It was then that Charles Frohman en- 
gaged Miss Burke as leading woman 
with John Drew, and as Beatrice Dupre, 
in ‘‘ My Wife,” she made her bow before 
an American audience on August 31, 
1907, at the Empire Theater. Her 
success in this part was such that within 
a year’s time Miss Burke made her debut 
as a star. She is now appearing at the 
Hollis Street Theater in ‘‘ Love Watches,”’ 
one of the most successful plays of the 
season. 


A SIGNIFICANT SUCCESS 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. report a well- 
sustained sale for ‘‘ The Life of Alice 
Freeman Palmer,” published a year ago. 
In some respects such an announcement 
is more interesting than that of a book’s 
first appearance,— and leads to a far 
more satisfying study of it, a study eman- 
cipated from the dreary necessity of that 
first question of all,—‘‘Is it worth 
while? ”’ 

The question in this case would have 
had a twofold point: the fear of con- 
demning a beautiful original to a per- 
petual misconception, and the very 
natural doubt as to the ability of a 
woman’s husband to break through 
the natural reticences and give us a study 
of her life sufficiently intimate for 
biographical uses. This possibility was, of 
course, widely discussed at the time of 
the book’s appearing. But it was not 
a point to be decided by anv critical 
method whatsoever. The only sources 
from which a valid judgment could come 
were, first, the author’s own conscious- 
ness as to his fitness for the work, and 
secondly and finally, the collective opinion 
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of those to whom the book would most 
naturally appeal. 

It is for this last reason that the con- 
tinued sale of the book is so important 
a factor in its criticism. Having with- 
stood the exacting test of a comparison 
with a fresh and beautiful memory, the 
book stands before us in its true pro- 
portions. 

We are inclined to add a statement of 
our belief that its deeply religious tone 
is an element in its solid success. Weare 
all normally religious and whenever 
religious sentiment is coupled with truth 
and nobility of character its appeal is 
strong and abiding. 


NEW ENGLAND HEXAMETERS 


Leaving to the psychologically minded 
the explanation of it, we will content our- 
selves with stating the fact that New 
England poets have displayed a perenni- 
ally recurrent tendency toward hexameter 
verse. What is more to the purpose, 
our bards have achieved in that difficult 
metrical form results that distinctly 
outclass similar emanations from the 
great centers of classical culture. 

One is inclined to question if it is not 
more to the British mind than to the 
supposed quantitative and vocal de- 
ficiencies of the English tongue that 
we are to attribute the extreme difficulty 
of the form. At least it is a suggestive 
fact, that the quicker and more adaptable 
New England mentality feels the call of 
the hexameter more strongly and re- 
sponds to its lure more effectively. 

Weare thinking of “Our Benny,” by 
Mary E. Waller, and of a translation of 
the Eclogues of Virgil,’ by the Rev. 
I. Perley Smith. 

In ‘‘Our Benny,’ Miss Waller has 
woven about the personality of Lincoln 
a world-old story of simple and effective 
pathos, and yet it is also, in _ this 
instance, historic fact. World-old 
stories have a way of repeating them- 
selves, not simply in literature, but also 
in life experience. They are also the 
best stories— the only ones to which 
the heart’s response is certain and uni- 
versal. 

Not only has Miss Waller chosen her 
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story wisely, she has also told it well. 
As to the versification, let us quote — 


“Slowly with seeming neglect, our Spring 
cometh here in the Northland, 

Coyly, with wilful caprice, now cold, now warm 
in demeanor; 

Hiding her shy, dainty grace from weather and 
winds that might chill her, 

Trailing her delicate garments along the edge of 
the meadows, 

Showing her fair, winsome face when the ferns 
uncurl in the woodland, 

Vanishing wholly if wooed, but giving herself 
when unsought for;— 

Thus comes the Spring to the North, the typical 
Spring of New England, 

Comes with a grace all her own, and maketh of 
springtime a heaven. 

Filled with the running of waters, the singing 
of thrush and of sparrow, 

Laden with scent of the pine and the fragrance 
of trailing arbutus.”’ 


The poem is published by Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. It fills a small octavo 
volume of pleasing typography and 
appearance. 

The translation of the Eclogues to 
which we referred is commendable for its 
faithfulness to the original, its Virgillian 
flavor and excellent versification : 


“Go forth, my goats, go forth, my flock that was 
happy aforetime. 

No more shall I hereafter, stretched in a green- 
bestrown grotto, 

See you, far away, from a bush-covered rocky 
cliff hanging. 

No song shall I sing; no more while, my goats, 
I feed you, 

Shall ye browse on the blossoming clover and 
bitter willows. 


TiTyRusS 


‘* Nevertheless thou mightest this night here 
with me rest thee 

On the green leaves; we have mellow apples in 
our possession, 

Chestnuts that are tender, and pressed milk in 
abundance; 

And now the tops of the roofs of the distant farm- 
houses are smoking, 

And the shadows from the lofty mountains fall 
larger.” 


This, it is true, has its weak points. 


It has also one very strong one. It gives 
us the poetry of the Roman poet. The 
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translation is brought out by the W. B. 
Clarke Company, Boston. 


ANNA CHAPIN RAY’S LATEST STORY 


‘Steep banks, here wooded, thiere 
scarred by out-cropping capes of pur- 
plish-red rock, between them the wide 
blue avenue of the mighty river, an 
avenue up which crawls a distant ocean 
steamship, a western sky dappled below, 
above striped with one dark, sinister 
band of cloud; these were the back- 
ground. In the foreground a little 
steamer bobbed and tossed on the restless 
waves, small and fragile and reduced to 
the look of a child’s toy in comparison 
with the huge arms of steel lattice 
springing from the bank on either hand.” 

The river is the St. Lawrence, the rocks 
are the heights of Quebec, and the huge 
arms of steel are the unfinished parts of 
that great, daring cantilever bridge, wliose 
disastrous fall is a fresh memory. Against 
this background of old Quebec, and about 
the building of this bridge, the author of 
“The Bridge Builders ’’ has constructed 
a story that is well worth the reading. 
If the characters of the newly rich 
Colonel Porter West and his unconven- 
tional daughter are somewhat hackneyed, 
the fault is atoned for by the scrupulous 
care and genuine sympathy with which 
they are drawn, and the way in which the 
young lady’s advent shakes up the self- 
complacency of the two somewhat aristo- 
cratic youths affords a variety of bright 
and entertaining episodes. 

We are grateful to Miss Ray for giving 
us a story whose leading characters are 
actuated by pure and unselfish motives — 
motives which we can understand, and 
with which we can sympathize. She 
carries us into a field possessing many 
new and fresh interests. She tells her 
story well, and leaves us with that sense 
of profit which comes from the reading 
of a good book. ‘‘ The Bridge Builders ” 
is published by Little, Brown & Co., of 
Boston, and the price is $1 .50. 
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Hoisting Lift-Van on Board Steamship 





See that your Shoes have 


Pneumatic Cushion 


Rubber Heels 
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The only Rubber Heel that will not slip on ice 
or any slippery surface, including highly polished 
floors. One that gives the greatest comfort and 
safety in walking. It prevents your fine hard- 
wood floors from being damaged by leather 
heels with nails. 


Pneumatic Cushion Rubber Heel Company 
19 LINCOLN STREET, BOSTON 











25 PRIZES 


FOR THE 


Best 25 Short Stories 


(t costs nothing to enter this prize competition) 


Ist Prize $200.00 Cash 
2d Prize $50.00 Cash 
3d_ Prize $25.00 Cash 
22 other Prizes in Seton Art Craft Jewelry 


Catalog of Seton Craft Jewelry 
sent free on request 


Write us a story in your own language, of 
not more than five hundred words in length, 
based on the fairy tales of Hans Christian 
Andersen. 

This prize-story contest opens February 15th 
and closes April 15th. The judges who will 
pass on the merits of the stories and award 
the prizes will be Jerome C. Bull, of Scribner’s 
Magazine; Howard Spaulding, of the Curtis 
Publishing Co.; and Frank D. Sniffen,of Harper’s. 


Pe The Seton Crafts Company 
B isputtingouta. . . « 


PICTURE PUZZLE 


which is BEAUTIFUL, INGENIOUS, 
INSTRUCTIVE, and amusing. The puzzle 
contains four different pictures, illustrative 
of one of Hans Christian Andersen’s most 
beautiful classics and is in 500 separate pieces. 
It is hoped that the pictures formed by these 
puzzles will be found sufficiently interesting 
and suggestive to help in the writing of a 
successful story. 

Puzzle parties are the latest thing. Invite 
your friends to join you in working out these 
puzzles. Nothing can be more amusing, en- 
tertaining, and instructive, than these pictures. 


These original and  fascina- $ 00 
ting puzzles are sent by mail, ‘ 
prepaid, to any address for 
THE SETON GRAFTS 60., vcewooo, x 
sy LAKEWOOD, N.J. 
When in Lakewood visit the Seton Craft Co.’s Studios at 
Seton Inn. 


Our Crafts Art Booklet Free 





We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertisers 
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Every housekeeper in 
the land should get hold 
of and read 


“ from Cellar 
to Garret” 


A new, interesting booklet on House- 
hold Science. It tells how to take care of 
the Cellar, Laundry, Kitchen, Din- 
ing Room, Bedroom, Sickroom and 
Patient, Bath Room, Wardrobe, At- 
tic, Floor Coverings and Draperies. 
Written by experts—women who teach 
these very subjects to future housekeepers 
in schools and colleges throughout the 
United States. 


IT COSTS TEN CENTS 


And with this booklet you receive also a 
small sample bottle of the safest, most ef- 
fective cleaning fluid onthe market (the kind 
that cannot burn, cannot explode)— 


GRBONE 


Sign below, and mail with 10c. in coin or 
stamps, to Carbona Products Co., 3-5 Bur- 
net Street, Newark, N. J., U.S.A. 


Name. 


Address .. 


Or, you don’t need this form, at all—Write us a letter and enclose 
the 10c in coin or stamps. 








In writing adversisers please mention New England Magazine 
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2c a Week Pays Wash Bill! . Pte. 


Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work 





Just a “Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Machine! 


The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. They are doing the work for- 
merly done by women, at a cost of 2 cents a week for power! Saving thousands upon thousands 
of dollars. in wash bills. Saving worlds of wash-day troubles. Leaving the women free to do 
other work while the machines are doing the washing. 


-» Handles heavy blankets or dainty laces. 


- The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer 
with either Electric Motor or Water Motor. You 


y the clothes for dear life. And it’s all so simple 
and easy that overseeing its work is mere 
child’s play. 


* ° 1900 Electric Motor Washer 
r A ree, Wine Can be connected with any ordinary 


Electric Light Fixture 
The motor runs Washer and Wringer. We guarantee the perfect working 
| of bath. No extra charge for Wringer, which is one of the finest made. 
Write for FREE BOOK and 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL OFFER! 
Don’t doubt! Don’t sayit can’t be done! The free book proves that it can. 
But we do not ask you to take our word forit. We offer to send a 1900 Motor 
Washer on absolute Free Trial for an entire month to any responsible person 


Not a cent of security—nor a promise to buy. Just your word that you will 
sive it a test. 


3 We even agree to pay the freight, and will take it back if it fails 
1900 Water Motor Washer to do all we claim for it. A postal card with your name and address sent to 


: us te*-- will bring you the book free oar return mail. Address, The 1900 Washer 
Can be connected with any water tap instantly Co.,3<¥2 Henry St.. Binghamton, N. Y. Or, if you live in Canada, write to 
the Canadian 1900 Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 


Try One More Good Dinner 
































Notwithstanding all the Drugs and Diets you may 
take, after all, you must eat and digest sufficient good, 
solid, substantial food to provide for the demands of 
the system physical and mental. MAN-A-CEA Water 
sipped with meals enables you to do so; hence we say, 
‘‘Try One More Good Dinner.’’ 


See Price List Call for Booklet 


For sale by 


S. 8S. PIERCE CO., Boston 


. 


Nots—This is a Natural Spring Water from West Virginia, bottled only as it flows from the Spring, in 
half-gallon bottles, one dozen to the case. The price is $5.00 per case. 
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DO - YOU - HARKEN - TO: THE - VOICES - OF - THE 





Do you tremble with delight when the 
hunted game’s in sight? 


find thrill with tlordiy pleasure when 
King Salmon takes your measure? 


‘Then by all means urge the Entertainment Com- 
mittee of your Lodge or Club to procure the 
services of 


CHARLES EVERETT BEANE 


“THE SPORTSMAN LECTURER” 


A matchless orator, skilled woodsman, an ardent 
sportsman, and enthusiastic angler, who discloses 
his actual experiences in bird and big game hunting 
and trout and salmon fishing, illustrating his lectures 
with}thirty thousand moving pictures depicting — 
among many other thrilling scenes—a _ successful 
stag caribou hunt and kill directly before the biograph 
as well as a battle royal in swift water with a gigantic 
salmon, captured on a fly, played for over an hour and 
brought to gaff with light tackle. 


These pictures were taken by Mr. Beane himself with 
infinite patience and at great personal risk, and are 
the clearest, most valuable biograph sporting pictures 
that have ever been taken. 


For many years Mr. Beane has collected material 
in the wilds of Maine and Newfoundland which can- 
not fail to be enthusiastically received by every natur- 
alist, botanist, and lover of outdoor existence. 


A natural-born raconteur, musician, and vocalist, 
he is a welcome addition to every forest campfire. 
During these visits he charges his memory with an 
inexhaustible wealth of camp stories, humorous expe- 

/ riences and laughable incidents, from which he draws 
ry unreservedly throughout his irresistible discourses. 


Le 








the fishermen as they struggled with big salmon of 


F 
A Few Opinions From The Boston Newspapers : pe me ti dt pene gts Rete ym Bey 


Before two thousand persons, who were delighted 


with the entertainment, Charles Everett Beane, 
the famous sportsman lecturer, expounded the 
quaint and picturesque attractions of Newfoundland, 
The lecture was illuminated effectively with many 
motion pictures of fishing and hunting in the rugged 
isle, all of them strikingly realistic.— JOURNAL. 

The lecture was a successin every way. Mr. Beane’s 
motion pictures, taken by himself, and the only 
ones of Newfoundland in existence, were particu- 
larly effective. Particularly unique were those of 
the killing of a caribou and landing of salmon.— 
Boston Post. 

Charles Everett Beane gave a lecture on New- 
foundland as a paradise for sportsmen, before an 
audience of nearly three thousand last evening, 
showing, the first moving pictures of a caribou 
hunt on the barren moors of the interior of 
Newfoundland, working the audience up to quite a 
pitch of excitement. 

A motion picture of salmon fishing, both with the 
spear and the fly, proved also very exciting, and 
created such amusement, that many in the audience 
were kept shrieking with laughter at the antics of 


PERFECT SATISFACTION OR NO MONEY. 


Newfoundland clothed in forests, jewelled with 
lakes, washed by iceberg-dotted seas— that was 
the subject of Charles Everett Beane’s lecture. 

Each picture, as it appeared on the screen, was 
greeted with a burst of applause and a buzz of 
comment. ‘‘ That’s where we used to tie the boat— 
down by that very tree!”’ ‘ The fishing pool! 
Remember ” “We took dinner there one 
time ” “ As sure as you live, there’s the dear 
old house * “And before the audience was 
half ready to go the lecture was finished.— HERALD. 


By the aid of a stereopticon and a biograph the 
beauties of Newfoundland were delightfully set 
forth by Charles Everett Beane. Mr. Beane showed 
a moving picture of a caribou hunt on the barren 
moors of the interior, and one of salmon fishing, 
both with the spear and the fly.— TRANscrRIPT. 

Three thousand Newfoundlanders and their friends 
applauded the Yankee champion of the “‘ real Down 
East’ to the echo. He almost caused a riot by his 
description of the catching and baking of trout 
in the wilderness. You could almost taste the dinner 
in the woods. — AMERICAN. 


For Further Information, Prices, and Open Dates Address 











JOHN W. GLENISTER, Mgr., 1°? GLENWOOD ROAD, SOMERVILLE, MASS, 
FROM: THE: WILD, : SILENT : PLACES? .- 
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HEAVY TIRE EXPENSE is a Drawback to Automobiling 
You Can ReduceTire 


Expense 
iTO A MINIMUM BY USING 


DOW TUBES 


No Flat Tires 

No Rim Cut Casings 

No Blowouts from Rim Cuts 
No Delays on the Road 


BOSTON SHOW SPACE 421 


DOW TIRE COMPANY 


2000 Broadway, N. Y. 








893 Boylston St., BOSTON 

















15000 Sets 
Supplementary 
Spiral Springs 


Made in St. Louis 


USED ON MOTOR CARS ADD SPEED AND COMFORT 
LESSEN WEAR, FATIGUE, AND UPKEEP 


E | 


These springs guarantee relief from continued jolts, jars, and keep you from 
being tossed about every time you drive over a stretch of bad road or a street 
m& car crossing. THEY MAKE YOUR CAR RIDE SMOOTHLY 


F. SHIRLEY BOYD, New England Distributor 


893 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
*Phone 
Back Bay 
3910 





We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertisers 




















To those who respond to the throbbing of red blood in their veins — those 
of both sexes who delight to fish and hunt ‘and may truly be called “‘ sportsmen,” 


GREETING:— 

Are your plans made for this season? WHEN{are you “‘goin’ fishin’”? 
WHERE are you going? I want to give you the benefit of a score of years’ 
experience in Northern New England. May I have the pleasure? 

I have cast flies into many excellent lakes, ponds, and streams —- I’ll tell 
you where if you ask, but BY ALL MEANS PLAN TO GO EARLY — 
JUST AS SOON AFTER THE ICE GOES OUT AS YOU POSSIBLY 

‘CAN. Trout, salmon, and togue are hungry when the water is cold and the 
Jish are full of FIGHT. 

DO NOT WAIT until the summer’s RUSH is on, CAMPS and 
HOTELS are CROWDED and the fish are away down deep beyond reach of 
your lures. If you, do, you will have POOR SUCCESS and will probably 
declare, “‘There are no fish here, all men who so aver are prevaricators.” 
There IS very fine fishing, but you must GET TO IT IN SEASON, 

You CAN take your vacation in MAY OR JUNE, OF COURSE YOU 
CAN IF YOU TRY. DOIT and receive an abundant reward in any of the 
places I can recommend. Here are SOME of them. 





Yours very truly, 


CHARLES EVERETT BEANE y 
EDITOR. 








SopatPortendand Lhe WEST END HOTEL inion Sirionl 


Break up railroad monotony and rest over night. Near enough to depot so you can have afine meal. Best of service I 
Our porter meets all trains Allinteresting points in Casco Bay within easy reach 


Rates (American plan) $2.50 to $4.50 per day. 
H. M. CASTNER, Prop., Opp. Union Station, PORTLAND, ME. Vegetables and supplies from our own fare 
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TOURISTS and VAGATIONISTS 


Where do you intend spending your Summer? 

We have over 6000 properties listed (OLD ORCHARD 
BEACH A SPECIALTY) covering all New England. 
Estates, $5,000 to $50,000; Modern Residences, $500 to 
$2,000 season; Furnished Cottages, $35 to $300 season, 
or For Sale, $100 to $2,500; Ocean Front Lots, $250 to 
$35,000; Farms, all sizes and prices; Timber Tracts, 
100,000 to $150,000,000 feet saw timber, latter No, 169N: 
$341,260. No. 168N: 500 acre Farm and Buildings, 
hear Bears and Wolves from Kitchen, $5,000. Mention 
what you want from “ A to Z"’—we have it. 
F.A. SIDELINCER & COMPANY 


REAL ESTATE REGISTRY 
OLD ORCHARD BEACH, MAINE 


COME EARLY AND FISH AT 


Billy Soule’s 
Pleasant Island Camps 


Best fishing right after the ice leaves—the 
middle of May. Biggest trout ever taken on 
the fly was caught here. Everything here to 
= {make you happy. Write for booklet to 


Billy Soule, Oquosroe, Me. 


{Our own steamer meets you 
L ¥ 


MINGO SPRING HOTEL 
COTTACE and CAMP 


Special inducements to Spring fishermen. 
INEST COTTAGE IN 


the lake, 











whose waters are famous} for 
Write for full particulars to 
ORTHERN MAINE 


Fly Fishing Throughout the 
Open Season at 


KENNEBAGO 
and best of accommodations 
in the Hotel and Camps of the 


Kennebago Hotel Co. 


at the head of the most beautiful lake in Maine. 
Trout and salmon come readily to the fly as 
soon as the ice leaves. 
’ Reached via Rail to Rangeley, then 
Buckboard Ten Miles through the 
Woods to Kennebago 
For Booklet and Terms address 


KENNEBAGO HOTEL CO., Rangeley, Me. 


Come early for best fishing 


Located on the shore, half way down Oqurossoe Lake and 


reached via road or steamboat from Rangeley Village, or 
steamboat from South Rangeley. 
in 


Directly opposite is the best early fishing 
big salmon and _ trout. 


A. S. PERHAM, Rangeley, Me. 


























THE FAMOUS WEST OUTLET CAMPS 


ON MOOSEHEAD LAKE 
West [Outlook : : : : : Maine 


The largest and most up to date camps in Maine. Made of 
round logs. Private and public baths 








FOR*BOOKLET AND CAMP ACCOMMODATIONS, ADDRESS 


T. WILLIAM GILBERT, Manager, WEST OUTLET, MAINE 
GILBERT & COMBS, PROPRIETORS 





THE EARLIEST FISHING AT MOOSEHEAD Who has not Heard of the Famous 


re NORTHEAST CARRY 
AT MOOSEHEAD LAKE 


Special Inducements to Early Fishermen at the 





Pi relies Be ek 3 


House SS ae 
and Camps | wiyyegaRNock HOUSE and CAMPS | 


Located at the east outlet of Moosehead Lake, 11 miles 

from Greenville Junction on C. P. Ry., or reached via The point from which you start on world- 
our own steamers, All modern improvements in both | famous canoe trips. Everything up to the 
hotel and camps. The very best of early and late fish- | minute for the sportsman and lover of outing. 
ing and big game hunting. You own the place while Excellent steamer service. Large number of 
here. Send for booklet. record fish caught from the wharf, 


BROS., P . right at the door. Address 
MOOSERPAD no? = fain | T, B, SNOW, NORTHEAST CARRY, ME, 


JONES’ CAMPS 


MOSQUITO NARROWS, LAKE MOXIE, ME. 











No better trout fishing lies out of doors 
than in this beautiful body of water. 
Built close to nature’s heart and well 
adapted to give perfect satisfaction to 
sportsmen, these camps are the real thing. 
Come early for best fishing. We have what you want at the Easily reached via Somerset Railway. 


\’s Nest ero Private Lodges on Morsehead Lake She eaaintins eens 


Located on Sandy Gale sone ~ “og of the my Sching » 

Northern Maine. Quiet, homelike. restful, every comfort. Footo \ 
ket Mountain in the wocds. Our own launch meets you 

eas Junction, and it’s a half-hour to the Crow’s Nes:. JON ES B ROS., B INGHAM, ME. 


Address FRED D. BIGNEY, Greenville, Maine MOSQUITO NARROWS CAMP 
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KING and BARTLETT LAKES 


DEEP IN THE MAINE WILDS 
There’s no Better Fishing Out of Doors 





“Get a Big One Just After the Ice Leaves.”’ 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENJTS 


TROUT, SALMON, and TOGUE GALORE 
RUFFED GROUSE and OTHER SMALL 
GAME IS ABUNDANT IN SEASON 


and BEAR 


SPRING 


DEER, MOOSE, 


EXCELLENT WATER 


AN IDEAL PLACE for a FAMILY OUTING 
WHERE PINE-LADEN BREEZES BLOW 
2037 FeET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


NO HAY FEVER 
EVERYTHING UP TO DATE 
That’s the Time 
TO 


EARLY FISHERMEN 


Reached via Rail and Stage to Eustis, Buckboard to Camp 


For Terms, Booklet, Etc., 


King and Bartlett Lakes 


address 





HARRY M. PIERCE 


SPENCER, Me. 





Snow wills on be gone and the brooke open. Come to 


GREEN’S FARM AND COTTAGES 
At the terminus of the Eustis branch, Phillips and Rangeley R. R. 
An ideal location for a summer's outing. Excelleut pend and 
brook fishing near by. Stage or autemobile to Eustis, - lagstaff. and 
buckboards to all parts of the Dead River Country, All table sup- 
plies from our own gardens. Address 


ALBION SAVAGE, ° ° Stratton, 





é Old Orchard. 
of beach. 
large grove of pine trees, 
Extensive and well-k-pt 
lawns. Excellent fishing, 
boating, and bathing — no 
undertow. »>anitary con- 
vitions perfect. Pure 
Spri g Water. Cuisine of 
exceptionally high order. 
All trians on Orchard 
Be+ch R.R. stopatthe Bay 
View House. House opens 

Rates $12 to $21 per weck. Address fo booklet, 


Cc. A. MUNROE, 
Bay View, Me. 


June 1. 


Mrs L. A. GOOGINS 








Maine 


BAY VIEW HOUSE 


Located within 300 ft. of 
, the ocean, two miles trom | 
Seven miles | 
>urrounded by a | 


| new last year ; 
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COME TO 


Hotel Blanchard. 


STRATTON, MAINE 


Located at the foot of Mt. Bigelow, an up-to-date house, 
equipped with electric lights, baths, and 
everything for the convenience of guests. Excellent invery 
attached, and drivers who know the country. 

Within easy reach of the finest early brook fishing in 
Maine. Parties will be met at Bigelow, or Green's 


Farm, by team or automobile. For terms address 


E. H. GROSE 


Hotel Blanchard - Stratton, Maine 
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40 AGEBPOK 
OF FIREARMS 
INFORMATION 
SEND POR ITNOW. 





HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS COMPANY 


Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 








Old Orchard 


Information Bureau 
P. O. BOX 196 
OLD ORCHARD BEACH, MAINE 








Impartial information for the hundreds of 
thousands who have visited, and as 
many others who should visit “Greater” 
Old Orchard, the Most Famous Sea- 
shore Summer Resort on the New 
England coast. 

Early arrangements for hotel accom- 
modations personally attended to for 
those at a distance. Booklets, etc., free. 








A return stamped envelope fiom enquirers will 
be appreciated 











HOTEL CUMBERLAND 
NEW YORK. 


S. W. Corner Broadway at 54th Street 


Near soth St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated 
and accessible to all Surface Lines 


KEPT BYA 
BOSTON 
MAN 


Ideal Location. 
Near Theatres, 
Shops and Cen 
tral Park. 


NEW, FIRE: 
PROOF 


First-class, 

Prices 

Reasonable. 

Hardwood 
> Floors, 

Fy Oriental Rugs. 
$2.50 with 
bath and up. 
10 Minutes 
walk to 20 

Co ak . Theatres. 
ee Send for 
‘ Booklet. 


Ce 
HARRY P. STIMSON mncsiy ut rote tm pena 
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It Has a Blade: 











Hallett’s 


Columbian 


Wood Polish 


Absolutely the Best 


Gold Medal Chicago 
World’s Fair 


For Sale only by 
Leading Stores 


BOSTON---Jordan, Marsh Co. 

PROVIDENCE—Shepard Co. 

FALL RIVER—R. S. Reed Co. 
TAUNTON—Presby, Field & Co. 








Manufactured by 
SHOVE & GAGE COMPANY, Inc., 


New York Boston Providence San Francisco 


Why the Star Safety Razor 


is superior to all others: 


That cuts and shaves clean the most wiry beard. 

You need not throw away. 

That you can automatically and correctly strop. 

That will outlast hundreds of wafer blades. 

That does not pull or irritate the most tender skin. 

That is properly adjusted to the mechanically perfect 
guard. 


It is the best and cheapest safety razor by test (for the past three years) in the world 
Single Razor, $1.50. Case Sets, $1.75 up. Razor, Stropper, and Strop in Case for $3.50 


Sold all over the world by dealers in cutlery, and other stores 


KAMPFE BROS., 1 Reade St., New York City 











COUNTRY HOUSES 


WATER SUPPLY for 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED 
No elevated tank to freeze or 
ak. Tank ocated in cellar. 
Any pressure up t» 60 lbs. The 
fire protection. Send for 
Mustrated « ‘atalogue 20. 
Let our gi! 
Out your nee 


WWNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertisers 





No one need remain 
deaf now 


for I have invented and perfected a device which fits 
into the ear without a bit of discomfort. 

It is to the ear what glasses are to the eyes—but when 
worn it can’t be seen. 

So small you don't know you are wearing it—yet so 
effective you would miss it instantly. 

This device of mine is so 
constructed that it magnifies 
the sound waves—then this 
magnified sound wave is 
concentrated to the center 
of the ear drum. 

It does what ear trump- 
ets are supposed to do—but 
it is invisible. Youeven for- 
get it yourself. 

You see, years agoI was 
deaf myself—people had to 
shout at me. It was so 
; embarrassing that I was 

' avoided. 

I doctored for two years—but with no avail, So in 

sheer desperation I resolved to help myself. 
ay and night I experimented with an artificial ear. 
After years of tedious toil I succeeded. 

My efforts were more than repaid, for when I per- 
fected my device so I could wear it myself, my hearing 
came back. People no longer shunned me, It was 
marvelous—I could hear as well as anybody. 

What I did for myself I have since done for 200,000 
others—and 


I can make you 
hear again 


Yet what it costs me in years of struggle I let you 
have for five dollars. 

Don’t send me the money now—I want you first to 
read my book. It goes into detail about this wonderful 
device. 

The whole result of my successful experiment—and, 
how you can have your hearing restored, is yours for 
the price of a postal and a minute to send it. 

Write to me personally, Geo. H. Wilson, care_of 
Wilson Ear Drum Co., 263, Todd Bldg., Louisville, Ky., 
and ask for my book. 



































POSSIBILITIES OF THE FUSIBLE CORE PROCESS 


The fusible core process enables the 
construction of rubber to a desired 
thickness and a reinforcement of the 
rubber with fabric to procure a desired 
streneth upon a core or mandrel that 
will fuse or melt at a desired tempera- 
ture, and can be removed from the in- 
terior of a rubber article in the form of a 
liquid after vulcanization. 

Previous to this device, gases had to be 
relied upon to expand within the rubber 
under heat. Expansion of this kind was 
naturally haphazard, and the thickness 
of the shell of rubber naturally an un- 
known quantity. 

By this process it is possible to produce, 
for illustration, water bottles on a core, 
building them to a desired thickness, 
compressing with hydraulic pressure, 
cure from the exterior to the interior, 
fuse the core, and remove the same 
through the neck of the bottle in the form 
of liquid, making a one-piece article 
built to a proper thickness and desired 
strength. 

A bicycle or automobile tire may be 
built up in layers around a fusible core, 
subjected to pressure, cured, and the 
core fused and removed through the 
aperture used as a valve stem in the 
form of a liquid. Pneumatic recoil 
cushions can be constructed of any de- 
sired strength by building up rubber 
and canvas around a core. 

Life preservers can be constructed of 
a desired thickness to withstand the 
elements to which they are subjected, 
and a sufficient aperture constructed in 
the same to admit such a quantity of air 
as may be necessary to produce the 
proper buoyancy. Navigation in the 
air has heretofore been made practical 
by the construction of balloons by a 
combination of silk and rubber with 

xxii 


lapped seams. The pressure of the 
atmosphere is such at various altitudes 
as to rend the seams, and in this manner 
destroy the balloon. _? 

Articles cured in this manner have 
been subjected in the laboratory of the 
Massachusetts Chemical Company’s Wal- 
pole Rubber Works to an external pres- 
sure of two thousand pounds to the 
square inch, and internal gas pressure 
of two hundred pounds per square inch. 
In this manner the rubber is compressed 
from all directions into one solid mass, 
Compression from all directions is as 
essential to procure perfect rubber goods 
as curing is. 

Some of the large manufacturers of 
pneumatic tires have discovered this 
fact, and at the present day many tires 
or auto shoes are semi-cured on a solid 
mandrel, the said mandrel removed from 
the shoe, and a gas bag replaced where 
the mandrel is removed, and curing con- 
tinued, so as to get external pressure 
followed by internal pressure to compact 
the rubber. 

The fusib'e core process, as worked out 
and perfected by Mr. F. J. Gleason, vice 
president and general superintendent of 
the Massachusetts Chemical Company’s 
Walpole Rubber Works, bids fair to 
revolutionize not only many articles of 
every-day use, like hot water bottles, 
rubber goods of every description, auto 
mobile, and bicycle tires, but those of @ 
more limited nature as well, such as 
balloons, life preservers, etc. 

Complete process patents covering 
the use of fusible material in conjunction 
with the vulcanization of rubber to 
produce rubber goods on the above-men- 
tioned lines have been granted the in- 
ventor, Mr. F. J. Gleason, of Walpole, 
Mass., in all the leading countries. 
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shoes are a positive pro- 

tection against the shabby appear- 
ance of brassy eyelets. They are 
the only shoe eyelets made with tops 
O} Yo) bie Mote) Cote That is why they 


CAN’T WEAR “BRASSY”’ 





PYite Me CoMacie-VieWdslotl abelavae-velol-t-te-teles 
even after the shoe is worn out. You 
will know them by the little diamond 
@® shaped trade mark which is 
slightly raised on the surface as 
shown in the illustration. Look for 
the diamond <® trade mark on 
the eyelets of the shoes you buy. 
te presence is a guarantee ol Sy stots 
quality, as no shoe can be eat e hy 
high grade without them. 


Ask your dealer about them; or write 


us for interesting descriptive booklet 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


450 PAGE SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOG is now 
being sent into thousands of homes throughout the 
United States. WRITE TO-DAY and one will be sent 
to you FREE OF CHARGE 

hen you order from MACY’S CATALOG you receive 
exactly the same goods that are displayed in our store 
for the benefit = the most critical trade in the World, 
and you ke toe e advantages of our small peat system 
which is ble because of the STRICTLY CASH BASIS 
on wk we operate, and the fact that we ourselves 
manufacture much of the merchandise we sell, doing 
away with all agents’ and jobbers’ profits. 


TEST OFFERINCS 


We submit these items as tests of the values we give 
to our Mail Order patrons. 

Order any 
or all of the 
garments, 
and if after 
youhave 
examined 
them, you 
don't think 
they are 
worth fifty 
per cent 
more than 
the prices 
asked, you 
are at liber- 
ty to return 
them at our 
expense. 


Postage 
10 cents 


No. 908.— > choice selection from our new models 
just being placed on exhibition in our store. Made of 
TEER SATiSTE: the yoke is of handsome Val Lace in 
sertion, point design, and extends over the back; a floral 
medallion just below the yoke. The same lace ‘design is 
used inthe insertion extending down the front of the 
waist. asshown in theillustration. Thesleevesare finished 
with five cluster tucks and two pretty pearl buttons and 
lace-pointed cuffs. This model buttons in the back, with 
concealed buttons. The SHEER BATISTE is selected for 
its DURABILITY and desirable LAUNDERING 5 a 2? a 


No. 817.— WAISTS, made of mercerized batiste, yoke 
of Valenciennes lace and embroidery insertion, trimmed 
with crochet buttons, lace insertion below yoke, clusters 
of fine tucks, and two rows Valenciennes lace down "98 
lace-trimmed stock collar, tucked long $ 1.9 
sleeves, trimmed with Valenciennes insertion 

No. 1490.— PETTICOATS, made of heavy taffeta 38 
black, staple, and delicate evening shades, deep flounce 
trimmed with accordion pleating. Van .'S' style, 
finished with narrow tucked ruffles, percaline 379 
dust ruffle ; sizes 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 


Our 450-paged Spring Fashion Book =$ House- 


hold Catalogue —just out— will be sent to you 
free upon request. 


WRITE TO-DAY, Address Department No. 319 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
Broadway and 6th Ave., 34th to 35th St., New York 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertisers 




















HE securities of gas companies 
offer one of the oldest and most 
popular of public utility bond in- 

vestments, and justly so, as the record 
of such companies has as a rule been very 
satisfactory and free from failures. 

The business of supplying gas for public 
lighting has had a steady growth through- 
out a long period of years; in fact, over 
' one hundred years ago, in 1807, gas was 
' used-to light Pall Mall in London. ~ 

In 1817-what is stated to be the]first 
gas plant in the United States constructed 
to supply the public with gas was es- 
tablished in Baltimore, Maryland. 

When electricity came into use for 
lighting it was thought that it would 
seriously injure the business of gas com- 
panies, but this has not been the*tase, 
‘- due in part to the fact that improved 
methods of manufacture have enabled 
gas companies to reduce their prices to a 
level at which they can successfully com- 
pete with electric companies. The de- 
velopment in the use of gas for heating 
and cooking, especially the latter, has 
{ also been of great benefit to the com- 

‘panies, and has proved to be a large 
source of revenue. 

In the last few vears the question of 
; . municipal ownership has been brought 
; to the front, but only in a very few cases 
has it been actually tried, and experience 
seems to indicate that private ownership 
is more satisfactory in the United States. 

In speaking of gas companies we refer 
to companies manufacturing gas and not 
to the comparatively few companies 
which obtain gas from natural gas wells. 

In selecting the bonds of gas com- 
panies for investment it is well to obtain 
a first mortgage bond of a well-estab- 
lished company. The net earnings should 


NEW ENGLAND 
INVESTOR 








not be less than twice the interest charges, 
over a period of years. 

One point of advantage which gas 
companies have is their stability of earn- 
ings even during periods of business de- 
pression. 

The replacement value of the property 
of a gas company should be in excess of 
the mortgage debt. A liberal sinking 
fund provision is also a very desirable 
feature, although not essential. If the 
property is well kept up, the company 
operates in a large and growing city, and 
the mortgage does not represent more 
than sixty per cent of the replacement 
value. 

The franchise of the company should 
extend well beyond the life of the bonds, 
atid it should not contain any burde- 
some restrictions. 

The price which the company charges 
fot its gas must also be considered, and 
should be reasonable in comparison with 
charges made by other companies. A 
contract with the city or town is an 
advantage to the company if made at a 
reasonable tate, ‘so that it will probably 
bé tenewed. 

The question of competition must also 
be considered; but unless another com- 
pany is already in the field the gas com- 
pany runs much less risk of competition 
than an electric company would. 

A considerable number of companies 
now operate both the gas and electric 
business in a community. Such com- 
panies are as a rule very successful. 

The bonds of a gas company carefully 
selected offer very desirable investments. 
They do not asa rule have a wide market, 
but safe bonds of this character cau 
usually be purchased at prices to yield 
about five per cent. 
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Savings Bank 
Depositors 


AND 


Individual Investors 


We are prepared to submit lists of | 
both HIGH-GRADE and Semi- | 
Speculative Railroad and Industrial | 
Bonds paying from 4% to 6%, and in- 
vite correspondence on this subject. 


SCHMIDT & GALLATIN 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 
ill Broadway, New York City 








Beach, 
Lincotn & 
Kinston 
Sts., Boston 


fhe United 
States Hotel 2.2 


Only two blocks from the South Terminal Station, and 
easily reached from North Station by Elevated Railway, 
add convenieut alike to the the grest retail shops and busi- 
hess Centre, and also to theatres and places of interest. 
AMERICAN PLAN: 
$3.00 per day and upwards 
EUROPEAN PLAN: 
$1.00 per day and upwards 
Table and Service Bookiet and Map sent 
Unsurpassed upon application 


TILLY HAYNES, Prop. JAMES G. HICKEY, Mgr. 

















John T. Gagnon 


REAL ESTATE 


Farm Specialty 
Mortgages Negotiated 


SALEM DEPOT, N. H. 

















WHAT EVERY SENSIBLE INVESTOR WANTS 
The Safest Possible Investment 
Paying a Liberal Income 


Weare in a position to offer you a 
selection from a list of bonds 
which have stood the test of time 


A request from you for our cir- 

cular 15 W, stating your require- 

ments, will receive our careful 

attention. We will suggest for 

your consideration suitable bonds 

of exceptional security paying a 
liberal income 


(For the small investor we have 
bonds in $100 and $500 denomi- 
nation yielding nearly 6%) 
E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
21 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO 


DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
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CHAIN of testimonials from dentists in 

practice attests the unequalled excellence 

of Dentacura Tooth Paste. It cleans the 
teeth, destroys bacteria, prevents decay. It is 
applied to the brush without the waste attending 
the use of powder. That you may know by ex. 
perience its value, we will send you free a sample 
tube of Dentacura and our booklet, “Taking Care 
of the Teeth’ if you write immediately. Denta- 
cura may be had at most toilet counters. Price 
25e. If your dealer does not have it we will send 
it on receipt of price. 


DENTACURA CO., 252 Alling St., Newark, N. J. 


Pee ite We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertisers 
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Ss BOOKS 
12 MACAZINES 
52 WEEKLIES 
12 BAZARS 


Three Periodicals for an Entire 
Year and a Choice Fiction Library 


A GREAT BOOK BARCAIN 




















Vol. I. Vol. V. 

Their Husbands’ Wives The Heart of Childhood 

Vol. I. Vol. VI. 

Under the Sunset Southern Lightsand Shadows | 

Vol. Il. Vol. VIL. 

Quaint Courtships Shapes that Haunt the Dusk 

Vol. iV. Vol. VIII. 

Different Girls Life at High Tide | 
HARPER’S NOVELETTES 


Edited by 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
and 


HENRY MILLS ALDEN 


Over sixty prominent authors habe contributed 
stories to this series. Only those authors 
were selected and only those stories taken 
Which are the best in existence to-day. 
The list reads like a Roll of Honor. 


78 COMPLETE STORIES 


HESE volumes contain about 300 pages each. They are printed from new 
plates on good paper, and are nicely bound in red silk cloth, with a very 
attractive design stamped in silver and gold. On receipt of $1.00 we will send 
you at once, all charges prepaid, HARPER’S NOVELETTES, in eight volumes, 
and enter your name as a subscriber for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S 
BAZAR, and HARPER’S WEEKLY for one year. If you do not like the books 
when they reach you, send them back and we will return the $1.00. If you do 
- like them, send us $1.00 a month for twelve months, or $13.00 in all. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine 
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Katrine 





HARPER’S 
NEW B 








By ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE O 


the ATRINE is the first novel which Mrs. Lane has publish- O 
ed since her brilliant story of ‘* Nancy Stair.” Those 

who have read both books agree in recognizing KATRINE as 
In KATRINE, as in K 


author of 


Nancy Stair 





triumph through her natural gifts, of a man's awakening and his battle with 
realities, and, finally, it is a romance not only of a woman’s achievement, but of an 


all-conquering love. 


the greater successor of a great romance. 
‘** Nancy Stair,” a beautiful, magnetic woman takes the leading 
part. This is a romance of picturesque love-making, of separation, of the woman's : 











With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 





The PLANTER 


By HERMAN WHITAKER 


MAINE youth—full of ambition and a 
keen zest for life—begins his career on a 
rubber plantation in Mexico, as manager of a busi- 
ness concern which in reality is a trickster’s enter- 
prise, although he does not know it. He meets and 
loves a beautiful Mexican girl, a revelation after the 
giggles and smirks to which he has been accustomed. 
The romance which follows is full of peril and 
hardships, of love and success. This novel is most 
unusual in its atmospheric charm; in fact, the 
portrayal is so absolutely new and vivid that 
it is prophesied the book will be the ‘* Uncle 
Tom's Cabin” of this tragedy of Indian ser- 
vitude, 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


LheACTRESS 


By LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


T is by the actress herself—this story of a New 
York girl who gives up her sweetheart for the 
stage. The fun and the tears of stage life—the 
real, not the scandal kind—reveal the actress as an 
original, frank, humorous, likable girl, The man 
is prosperous, level-headed, and knows just what 
the feminine ‘‘artistic temperament” really 
needs. Naturally he hasn’t much sympathy with 
the ‘‘ career,’ 

The girl is determined to be a great artiste, 
and, putting her sweetheart aside— But the 
actress tells her heart-story better than any one 
else can. 

Pictorial Cover. Jillustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$7.50. 





The Gorgeous Borgia 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 

i Nee tyrant Cesar Borgia, who turned happiness into 
He was as 

‘beautiful as a tiger, and as bright and strony as a tiger, and 
Ile murders his brother, 
of Gandia. An unsuspecting gil, in her ignorant beauty, 
Herself of the rival house of Orsini, she is elect- 
ed to slay the tyrant, not dreaming that he is her lover 


misery, song into groans, life into death. 
truly as cruel as a tiger.” 
adores him, 


Story is riotous with the Roman life in this period. 





the Duke 


} HARPER’S LIBRARY 
of LIVING THOUGHT 


16m», Gilt T ps and Backs, Decorative 
Coier, Cloth, 75 cents net. 
RESPONSE to the special demand of 
the century now opening. ‘The central 
living thought in the intelectual move- 
ments of the day in permanent book form and 
atl a tow price. ihree voiumes now ready: 
TureEE PLays OF SHAKESPEARE, By 
pct Algernon Charlies Swinburne. 

rhe PERSONAL RELIGION.IN kGypT BEFORE 
Cukistianiry. By W. M., blinders Petrie. 
THe ‘TEACHING oF JESUS. Ly Count Leo 





Pictorial Wrapper in Colors. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. Tolstoi. 
J 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY 


By HIS NEPHEW, THE RIGHT HON. SIR OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 


HIS recognized, complete, and splendid biography of Macaulay comes out ths spring in new form, with much new 


matter and in two editi ons 


“Mac uly ay’s M arging il Notes,’ 


? once published separately, is now incorporated in the 


biography, making C' hapter XVI, and bringing in matter of great value. ‘This has made secessary new appendices, 
etc., as well as oth r changes and improvements. — Tw» editions: One volume, Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, with 


Portrait, $2.00. Two volumes, 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops, 


with lortrait, in a box, $5.00. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Your Dealer Should Sell 
These Goods 


LOOK FOR THE PEQUOT MARK 


pEQuOT 


TO BE SURE OF THE BEST THERE IS IN SHEETS 
EITHER A SHEET OR SHEETING 
i ae PILLOW CASES 


Look Well 
Launder Well Pequot Sheets made up bear this mark 
Wear Well 


MADE BY THE 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 








bears this mark 






























. | WORK OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 
Salem National Bank EN 


SALEM, MASS. 


(Next Door to Post Office) Print Shop 
OF 
— Newcomb & Gauss 
No. | CITY HALL AVE. 
Interest Paid on the Full SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Amount of Your Daily Balance 


Specialties : 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


TOWN and FAMILY 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES HISTORIES and GENEALOGIES 





FOR RENT 


Refer to Essex Institute 
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for a copy to-day. 
Gifts. 





GOLD AND 


The Habit of Buying by Mail 


has developed rapidly, and in no line of merchandising is it of greater ad- 

vantage than in the purchase of Solid Gold and Sterling Silver. 

the acknowledged leaders in gold and silver by mail for ascore of years, and our 
ILLUSTRATED YEAR BOOK, 250 PAGES 


is not only the most comprehensive catalogue published in the states, but of- 
fers a greater stock to select from than could be found in any one store. 


We have been 


Write 


It has many suggestions for Easter and Spring Wedding 
All goods sent carriage paid, safe delivery guaranteed. 
trial order. Money refunded should any selection fail to please. 


DANIEL LOW & COMPANY is"? SALEM, MASS. 


SILVER SMITHS 


Send us a 


202 ESSEX STREET 
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SS 


Hotel Westminster 


Irving Place and 16th Street, NEW YORK 
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@ One block from Union Square, Surface, Elevated and 
Subway Cars. Midway between leading wholesale and 
retail Stores and Theatres, and yet far enough from Broad- 
way to insure Comfort and Freedom from the noise and 
bustle of that thoroughfare. @ Perfectly quiet locality and 
homelike in every respect. @ Excellent Cuisine. European 
plan. Single Rooms, $1.00 per day and up. Room 
with bath, $2.00 per day and up. Parlor, Bedroom and 
Bath, $3.00 neo wd and up. @ American Plan, $3 per 
day upward. Club Breakfast. Table D'Hote Dinner. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


THE JOHN F. HOLLINGSWORTH CO, 


C.H. GODFREE, ‘Manager 
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Modern Antiques 


@jSelected with a scrutiny sharpened by long experience 
and benefited by the advantage of historical environments. 
@ There are gathered together here in this Town Shop of 
ours Correct Reproductions of Genuine 
Antiques, that amaze the out-of-town visitor as they 
look our store over. @ We ship from Coast to Coast, from 
Gulf to Canada. Send for our blue prints, and have one 
piece of furniture from Historic Old Salem. 


A. C: Titus & Co., Salem, Mass. 








Published in Center of 
Population of 100,000 


THE 
SALEM EVENING 
NEWS 


SALEM NEWS PUBLISHING CO., SALEM, MASS. 








_ JF 


Circulation Guaranteed 
Over 18,500 Daily : : : 





Locke Regulator Co. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam Hppliances 


Damper Regulators, Pump Governors, Steam 
and Water Pressure Regulators, Steam Traps, 
Improved Globe Valves, Check Valves, Reducing 
Valves, Back Pressure Valves, etc. Also manu- 
facturer of the Locke Engine Stop and Speed 
Limit System tee et tt 8 8 


OFFICE AND WORKS 


Salem Massachusetts 











We guarantee our readers against, fraudulent advertisers 
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The Circuiation of 


Tre SOUARE DEAL 


The National Organ of the Open Shop Movement 


Now extends to forty-four States, the District of Columbia, and the Territories 
of the Union, to Canada, the Philippines, England, Norway, etc., and 


Is Steadily Increasing 


Platform of Principles: 

No closed shop. 

No restriction as to the use of tools, machinery, or material except 
such as are unsafe. 

No limitation of output. 

No restriction as to the number of apprentices and helpers, when of 
proper age. 

No boycott. No blacklist. | No sympathetic strike. 

No sacrifice of independent workmen to the labor union. 

No compulsory use of the union label. 

That power through organization be placed in the hands of the people 
to effectually control the acts of all organizations when such acts relate to 
the public welfare, thus to perpetuate the individual liberty of every c iti- 
zen and prevent interference with the continuous operation of industries. 

“Closely allied to the boycott is the blacklist, by which employers of labor sometimes prevent the em- 
ployment by others, of men whom they have discharged. In other words, it is a combination among employers 
not to employ workmen, discharged by any of the members of said combination. This system is as reprehen- 


sible and as cruel as the boycott, and should be frowned down by all humane men.”— ANTHRACITE COAL 
COMMISSION REPORT. 


Its subscribers represent all classes of society, wage earners, professional 
men, farmers, merchants, manufacturers, etc. They are vitally interested in 
the open shop question and they read the magazine from cover to cover. 


$/.00 per year. 10 cents a copy. 


Advertisers who have goods to sell to that kind of gam will find that 
advertising in THE SQUARE DEAL will prove profitable. 


For advertising terms, etce., address 


THE SQUARE DEAL 


Battle Creek, Mich., or Rooms 701-5, St. James Building, 26th St. and Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Subscriptions may be sent to either office 
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Plays 
» Like a 


» Great 
i Pianist 


That is the foremost 
characteristic of the 


"MELVILLE 
CLARK 


APOLLO PLAYER PIANO 


It PLAYS LIKE A CONSUMMATE ARTIST BECAUSE THE PNEU- 
MATIC FINGERS STRIKE THE PIANO KEY AS THE HUMAN FINGERS 
STRIKE IT ON TOP IN FRONT OF THE KEY FULCRUM. THIS EN- 
ABLES THE PLAYER TO SECURE THE SENSUOUS EXPRESSION OF 
MANUAL PLAYING. 


Other important and valuable features of the Apollo Player are 
the transposing mouthpiece, which changes the music to any key to 
suit the voice ;_ the spring motor that prevents any sudden change 
in the tempo, and 88 notes or the entire keyboard of a 74 octave 
piano. The Apollo plays all the great musical works exactly as they 
were written without any transposition or mutilation. This a 
65 note player piano never can do. 


AN INCOMPARABLE PLAYER FOR THE MUSICAL HOME. THERE IS 
NOTHING ON THE MARKET TO EQUAL IT IN ABSOLUTE ARTISTRY 








Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the Manufacturers. 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO. 
Steinway Building, CHICAGO 


OR TO 


Geo. H. CHAMPLIN & COMPANY, Agents 


181 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine 
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Don’t Forget 
to Keep on Hand 





a bottle of Hale’s Honey of Horehound and»Tar. 
Its timely use may save you from days of sickness. 
Physicians trace many a serious illness to a cold. 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar has cured 
coughs and colds for generations. It gives quick 
relief from sore throat, bronchitis, and whooping 
cough. Pleasant to take. Leaves no harmful 
after-effects. Ask your druggist for and get 


Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute 



























Refreshing Sleep 


comes after a bath with 





warm water and Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. It allays 
imitation and leaves the skin soothed and refreshed. 
Used just before retiring, it induces quiet and rest- 
ful sleep. It is a fine toilet soap that removes 
pimples, blackheads, roughness, and beautifies the 
skin. Sold by druggists generally. Always insist on 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 
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ECRETARY of War Stanton sat in his office 
in Washington. 

“If 1 ring that bell,”’ he said, ‘‘ any man, ix ¢he 
most distant State, is a prisoner of war!” 

The telephone bell has succeeded the messenger 
bell. 

Business has succeeded war. 

If avy man in the Union rings the bell of his Bell 
Telephone at his desk, any other man aé ¢he most 
distant point is at his instant command. 

That is the Bell Companies’ ideal—that you may 
take the receiver off the hook and get into communi- 
tation with ay man, even in the most distant State. 

That is the really wxzversal telephone that the 
Bell Companies set as their goal at the beginning. 
ltis so far realized that already 20,000,000 voices 
are at the other end of the line, all reached by the 
ne Bell system. 

The increased efficiency of the individual, of the 
awyer or bank president or corporation official ; 
he increased efficiency of the a¢ion as a whole, 

ecause of the development of the Bell svstem, can 
wardly be estimated. 

It certainly cannot be overestimated. 

The president of a corporation to-day could not 
be the president of such a corporatiéh without it. 

The modern corporation zése/f could not exist 
without telephone service of national scope. 

Corporation officials could not have transacted 
business quickly enough by old methods to reach 
the totals which alone are accountable for our 
temarkable commercial development as a nation. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 


ry Inetetaniteat 


of the 


Ieelateyal 





The wheels of commerce have been kept at the 
necessary speed to provide this swift development 
by the universal telephone. 

The mere item of ¢Zme actually saved by those 
who use the telephone means an Z»mmense increase 
in the production of the nation’s wealth every 
working day in the year. 

Without counting the convenience, without 
counting this wonderful increased efficiency, but 
just counting the ¢ime alone, over $3,000,000 a day 
is saved by the users of the telephone ! 

Which means adding $3,000,000 a day to the 
nation’s wealth ! 

The exchange connections of the associated Bell 
Companies are about 18,000,000 a day—the toll 
connections half a million more. Half of the connec- 
tions are on business matters that must have prompt 
action—either a messenger or a personal visit. 

Figured on the most conservative basis, the 
money Value of the é/:e saved is not Jess than ten 
cents on every exchange connection and three dol- 
lars on every toll, or long distance connection—fig- 
ures that experience has shown to be extremely low. 

The saving in ¢ime only is thus $1,800,000 daily 
on exchange messages and $1,500,000 on long dis- 
tance messages—this much added to the nation’s 
productiveness by the Implement of the Nation, 
the Bell Telephone. 


have been established over 55 YEARS, Bu 
our system of payment every family of mog@ 
: erate circumstances can own a VOSE pig 
We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new piano in youn 
home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanationg) 
VOSE & SONS PiANO COMPANY, Boston, Mass. ¢ 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWD ' “ 


r rex) yy : 














CUSHION 
RUBBER BUTTON SS \ 


HOSE 
SUPPORTERS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


DURABLE ' STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE 


WEBS FRESH FROM THE LOOMS 
METAL PARTS HEAVY NICKEL PLATE 


ED Es MY ED THIS GUARANTY 
“Baby’s Best Friend” COUPON-In Yellow 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 1S ATTACHED THIS WAY \pQ= HOSE 
prevents Chapped Hands and Chafing. é TO EVERY PAIR OF THE SUPPORTE 
For your protection the genuine is put up in non-re- GENUINE — BE SURE 1S GUARANTEED TO 
fillable boxes—the “*Box that Lox,’’ with Mennen’s face IT’S THERE. DEALER AND USER 
on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents— Sample free. Sample Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk G0c, |JASAINST IMPERFECTIONS 
Try Mennen s Violet (Borated) Talenm Toilet Powder—It recel: 3 4 ieee 
h ies peas ate wcoikcun tle! Violets. Sample frie. Mailed on pt of price THE BUTTONS AND 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor No BOSTON 
Mennen's Horated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 


Speciully prepared for the nursery. Sold only at Stores. WEAR LONGER THAN OTHERS 























Monarch Hub Range 


EBONY FINISH 


‘ATISFIED patrons tell us that in tne Mon 

ARCH Hus Rance here shown we have 

about reached perfection. The strong, 

simple lines of this model combined with its mani- 

fold conveniences commend it to all who buy fer 
permanent satisfaction. 

The Monarcnu Hus Expony Finisu Rance has 
large ash pan on roller bearings, improved warming 
closet and tea shelf with two patented extension 
slides. It is easy on fuel, and altogether is the 
neatest, most practical, and economical range made. 

For sale by leading dealers. 


MADE ONLY BY 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO. 


48-50 Unoin Street, Boston 





